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more ſolid than ſhells, it conveys a greater A 
tity o "fertilizing matter in an equal bulk ; nor 
| dors it diſſolve in A ! wh decay- 
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doubtedly neee eee ene boat 
the vireicdle acid“. ts Wi 4a 
| The renaciry of clay does not Wen ain 
gether owing to the ſmallneſs, and unctuous 
ſmoothneſs of its particles; for in this ſome | 
murles much exceed it, and yet are perfectly ſolu- 
3 calcareous earth; An; is ee 
neaſure, calcareous, by the mixture of alkaline, or 
calcareous ſubſtances, ſo long as it is in aha ſtate- 
bois when to be mellow; that is, it continues fit 
| for the production of plants, Alb chanel 4s 
— "dope in the earth or air, r 
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. To this 1 — bear ti from expe- 

rience, the ſureſt of all guides; for, by a very 

plentiful dreſſing of ſandy loam, n nn 
_ a field of ſtrong clay. | 

Small gritry gravel operates in eee 

way, and is better for being ſkreened,. to prevent 

a mixture of ſtones; but where that expence can. 


. 


abs eee our land, after 


corrected with gravel. : a 
ael e — mana ng. 


4 mid; e means hs woe is kept aye 
even in winter, and looſer and opener in ſu 


805 and if the ſoil he of a cold ſour nature, i 


' ſorbent quality of the marle deſtroys that mineral 
acid, W the warm een J 
mentioned. 2 e „ 41 
- The foſſil ſhells which! Wee: dine Wand 
| ity ' countries at bs J diſtance from the fea, 
| > ſhells: but beſides celeb beer petri 
| fied, they never are ee e dee | 
are taken from the ſea-ſhore. 8 | 
a etable Aber are Ae a 
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Ua oll ate, uhich might be made from the 
8 On oo 2 ae are by: 


Vill be treated of under the . cube | 
lanido off itt emotion aroinms 0; raled N 
TOE of Authors who hve ines on 
ä 
61 different ſails, 
have been altogether oontradictory. This does 
not ſeem to me the Proper place for entering upon 0 


nn eee, 1 eee 


reſerve Hat I mee till b 
| treat uf manures in general. in i 
BYE bien nigb dela; | 
as one of ithe: greateſt, and moſt convenient of all 
. —— Jerts) t 
is the grand reſuurce; an e 

cult, erke deer e ns atabounds ſo 


ehe fertility of this iſland. But ef mis 4 all 5 
F eee eee fully thereafter, ec 1 
Beides che es already mentioned, chere 
is orie mo e h vie böchbd rise. where 3 1 
can, de da ſe an burr in hoe 5 
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ſioils, but is often charged with the du 
of cattle,” which give it a very great degree of 
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very hard ſubſtance ; this, mixed with the clayey 
land, divides its coheſive particles, and makes it 
looſer and more free. Its Fr been calcined; * 
ee eee in ſome meaſure, the cbld- 
neſs,-and to abſorb the acidities, of the clay: al ; 
which are means of great improvement. Of this 
perien 3 
this uſeful aid could be ne at the moderate 
— 3 IRE a: uſh, at nee ic 
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procured for the expence of carriage only. This, 
to farms lying contiguous, is an admirable re- 
ſource; for it not only acts as a corrective of ſtiff 


fertility: of this I alſo ſpeak from eee / for. 
ge cevivedifiols the 


i uſe of fone, a eee hunk, heath land, 
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lent, when they can be obtained at moderate ex- 
pence. But allowing all theſe methods of im- 
provement their due degrees of merit, I cannot 
conclude this ſection without obſerving, with 
Mr. Evelyn, that, * Amongſt the mechanical aids 

«KW 1 ſtercoration. has no hand, that of pulve- 
9 rizing the mah by contuſion, and breaking it 


e vuith the plough or ſpade, is of moſt admirable 


15 with which nitrous compoſts are i 


4 effect. For, turning up the land to the opera- 
tion of . winter's froſt, and ſummer's: fun, not 
only renders it mellow, and mouldy, but it is alſo 
much On and enriched by the influence of 
_ What it imbibes from thence, is, I Ve. 
. axis myſtery, to mat u 
2» does im be. a fertilizing quality, i is proved beyond | 
Fo” doubt, both from the effects of ſummer fallows, 
and alſo from the large quantity of ſaline matter 
npregnate by 
turning inceſſantly, and expoſing them to the 
| influence of the air. Labour, and aſſiduity are, 
therefore, Principal | ingredients in forming out 
correctiyes ſor clay ſoils ; and though. theſe foils | 
ha, require much care and expence to improve, yet, 
when ſo improved, chey enjoy ſome advantageg 
Pr 1 Art ſoils, retaining in drought the moiſture 
ſo neceflary for the produce of large crops, and 
pay ing by, en nen. and. ah np extra 
| expence.o thei Oo | 
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ſuch foils are favoured by dropping ſeaſons, the 


fruits and feeds which they bear are not only 
ſooner, but better ripened, and fitter to keep, than 
_ thoſe that are produced by ſtronger lands; becauſe 


the moiſture of light ſoils being ſooneſt exhaled 


| tent, and contain the feweſt watery particles, 
For it is a maxim in huſbandry, founded on ex- 
E 


 cious, that they ee. wn) paſs away with rapi- 
dity, whatever is laid upon them. But if the looſe, 
and lean ſand, or gravel underneath, happens ta 
have a ſurface, or ſtratum, of good mould over it, 
though it does not long retain moiſtu 
bring a forward ſweet graſs; which, , hough ſub - 


Ject ro hurn 5 ugh! 
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Ste ja hange th 

to a middle ſtate, between ſand, and-clay; on in bn 
| other words, to reduce them as much as poſſible act 
into a ens ſtate; ſonic of the ſtiffer ea 
om I. -c i - 
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prop ortlon to the degree of lights | 
in-the it 17 are meant to rectify. 8 
Buy the fame” rule, that ſand fertilizes tic 
chyey grounds, clay meliorates light and ſandy 
ſoils. But that this manure may have its due 
effect, it muſt be divided into ſmall particles, ſo 
as to enable it to incorporate with the light earth. 
For this reaſon, clay becomes a much better ma- 
nure, when mixed with chalk or with lime, or a 
calcareous marle, than either of them would be 


ſeparately : for theſe correct the bad qualities of 
the clay, abſorb its acidities, and render it friable“. 
The farmers in the North-Riding of Yorkſhire 
dry their clay about Midſummer, on the declivity 


of a hill, and lay an hundred loads on an acre of 
light ſandy ground. They obſerve, t that it con- 
r Land for three or four 
Fears, and that it bears rank, ill-coloured, and 
droad-grained barley, the firſt year, but after. 
_ wards a plump round corn, like wheat. The 
good effects of this clay manure for ſandy! foils : 
have been nme 40: laſt: e Werte rn 
years. | 37 Has 21 . 
It is a6 Ae ata te ads bees 
kent manure for ſandy,” gravell y, and other al 
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foils, can only be uſeful upon lands of a nature 


entirely different from its own. To theſe it gives 


RY 
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coheſion or tenacity, the quality they ſtand in need 
of; by which means they are changed from what 


they originally were, to an ee WI with the 


beſt and richeſt*. in 00605 e 
It has already been ed thir Py is not - 


the moſt uſeful manure upon ſuch light land; ĩt 


is ſuddenly waſhed downward: but were it to re- 
main in the ſtaple, it would ſerve to give it pro- 
per texture and muc __- TR are Ay 185 
correctives required f. £ 120 

The Author of the Now San Huſbandry 
relates, p. 124, that a friend of his had two fields 
adjoining: one was a hard brown clay, the other 
a very burning gravel. »He was ſurpriſed to find 


theſe diametrical oppoſites ſuch near neighbours, 
and reſolved to attempt the cure of both. He 
therefbre pulled down the hedge that divided 


them, trenched both fields, and carried the claß 


and gravel interchangeably, mixing che clay with 
1 provel, TR 8272 Saver en de chy: then 
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by clay and marle laid on their ſandy grounds, they r mark, th 
on a pure ſand; clay is the WTO en FE on a » Jon 


4 ſand, marle anſwers beſt.” 


+ Any defect of nne, ſays Dr. Fordyce, may 5 made up 


by "roma Elements of Vegetation, abi Jupra. | 
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plowing. the whole with a deep-cutting plough, 
he fowed it with the. richeſt grains for ſeveral 
years, and had not a finer or more mellow piece 
of land on his eſtate : the whole was converted 
into a good hazel mould, which produced a plump 
round corn, and plentiful crops. Another in- 
ſtance of the fame kind is given by Mr. Bradley“. 
An acquaintance of his had a large piece of heath 
or ling ground, and another which lay contiguous | 
was a ſtrong clay. They were both deemed bar- 
ren lands: he however adviſed to manure one 
with the other, which was done; they were then 
Pine and ſowed with barley, and yielded an 
ext V crop. The piece of clay land had 
: clover ſown with the barley, was fed part of the 
winter, and brought two exceeding. fine crops 
- "of clover the next ſummer. The other bore as 
fine wheat as any in the count. TY 
FTheſe, and ſome other manures Ae 
| ach; nature, are ſerviceable to ſandy ſoils ;- but 
none is equal to marle, of which chere are properly 
burt four kinds, viz. the ſtone, the clay, the cal- 
cCureous, and the ſhell marles. They attract and 
ferment with acids, and do not bake in the fire 
like potter's earth; which ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes 
EN Jpon ig! e ſome t time 


n 
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to the wither, they ſlack and fall to powder like 
quick lime. When dry, they are friable and 
ous ; when wet, they are ſoft and Nippery to 
the touch. The ſtone, clay, and calcareous marles, 
are nearly of the fame nature; the bell differs 
from all. Though plants will not grow in them 
when pure, yet, when mixed with ſoil, they be. 
dome an excellent manure. They partake greatly 
of the quality \ of lime, and act nearly in che ſame 
manner on the ſoil. They communicate to it the 
power of attraQting vegetable food from the air; 
and diſpoſe it for the nouriſhment” f plants. 
5 They J likewife attract oils fo ſtrongly, mt they are 
| equeaty uſed for extratting greaſy fpots out of 
_ cloth, They are therefore ſuppoſed. to attract 
2 mueciliginous oils from the earth and air, "which 
they diffolye, and prepare | for Ek: ; the roots 
1 of plan ants. * e 
Both ſtone and clay marles are long o of lack 
int g and falling into powder. Large, pieces of 
the former are ſometimes found 1 many years after 
"i has been laid on. a This makes it neceſſary to | 
+; employ : a greater quantity, leſt their effects ſhould . oh 
not at firſt be felt. "As märle may be uſed Vi | 
ſafety, i in | greater quantity than lime, it may c com-. | 
municate to the ſoil a ſtronger power of attract 
ing the vegetable food, and ſhould. therefore be PD 
5 . Stone and clay marles are alſo pre- 
| | Pp 3 | ferable 
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ferable to lime 1 in * reſpect, that, being longer 
of diſſolving, their effects continue longer to be 
felt. However, if the ſoil be looſe. and ſpungy, 
8 the marle, like lime, will fink beneath, the;reach of 
EI] the plough, and thereby prevent thoſe advantages. 
which might naturally be, expected from it. But 
as, both: theſe, and calcareous marles are forcers 
of th ſoil,. as well as lime, the marle myſt not be 
repeated, without giving. it ample. ſupplies of | 
mucilaginous matter to act upon, ſuch 5 Mn n 
or other animal or vegetable food. ee 
The calcareous marle i is a white, pure ſu dſt: 
like chalk, but fat and unQuous ous. This is the kind 
which prevails, and has 1 8 ſuch wonder- 
ful PO INN; in Norfo Ik; ſo that] 25 which 
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* _now. brings twenty ttillings, /only by the, proper | 

| _ — uſe of this excellent manute: | The Norfolk far 

| mers act very wiſely in mixing it with dung, to 
dreſs their land: as this falls e tg Pay- | 
der, its effects are more rapi ic 5 

. Shell watle. is of a differen nt d nature f from 1 
| above. ; It goes not ade in in water, bur abſorbs . 
and elle with. it, like” a ſpu | | 
acids more forcibly: but 1 the pri 
between this d the others is is, 875 s con- | 
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' tains a greater quantity of oil. This is therefore 
ſuppoſed to increaſe vegetation, by adding to the 
food of plants; by communicating to the ſoil the 
power of. attracting this, food, from the air; by 
dividing. the ſoil into {mall particles, and by pre- 
paring the vegetable food, for being abſorbed. by 
the roots of plants. As this does not exhauſt 
land like lime, or the other marles, it may be 
repeated over and over. Its effects are alſo more 
ſudden. Males baye not the corroſive qualit7 
of lime*. - MV very oor aft lee. 
Sto mene 20 eee grey, blue, N 
a red; armixed. .; Itris eaſily known by ſeve- 
ral marks 5 ſuch as its breaking. into little ſquare | 
bits; its falling into pieces with a ſlight blow, on 
being expoſed to the ſun or froſt; its feeling fat 
or r unctuous 3 and its looking, when dry, after 
haying been expoſed to the weather for ſome time, 
as if it was covered with a hoar-froſt, or for nkled 
with fine ſalt. Even when mixed with the land 
manured by it, the whole ſurface of the ſoil Will 
hav e that whitiſh . But the moſt Ter. 2 


at 


take © l piece. perfectly dy, — 7 —— it in a 5 
"Wi elear water, where it will ſoon diſſolve 


into a ſoſt and mo nennen ee 
"RR © Boy 90 15 ot vat e e 
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veſces, it is a ſufficient proof of its be 
marle. Fine fat clay will diſſolve in water, the 
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p many ſparkles to che Lirſice of dhe wuter 
To this pour a little aqua fortis, and if it effer- 
ig a real 


ſame as marle, but will not efferveſce with the E 


acid. Limeſtone or chalk will efferveſce with 
the acid, but will not diſſolve in water. Marle 
alone will both diſſolve and efferveſce. It is true 


that ſome marles efferveſce but little with acids; 


but they ſhould always be put to the trial; be- 


cauſe, the more they efferveſce with them, the 


more valuable they are as manures. In Hot wea- 


1 
ther, Ses wee will ſack with che Heat of the 
j ſun, like lime; eſpecially, ag hea horned nag 
| * Ste 2 . 8 [£25 5-H 72 Wh 
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— . * Wark, lime i hae ay i EDA 58 Pordyee, 
IE in this ee Fan y 
3 in a ſoil; conſequently, if here be 55 
e at leaſt a proportional quantity-of Jung, well mixed, 


convett all the 'purreſcible x matter. therein to 'mucilage, much | 
ſooner than it would be otherwiſe converted. ; This vill mate the | 


land produce much greater crops than uſual, the 


additional food prepared for the plants) but after ted or three 
| years theſe heavy crops will have, conſu 


umed moſt part, if not all 
the mucilage ; and the little that may remain is converted into 


 falts by the ſecond flage of putrefattion, which ſalts in a little 
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The farmers in Staffordſhire reckon the ſoſt 
blue marle, which is moſt commonly found under 
clay, or low black ground, ſeven or eight feet 
deep, the beſt for arable land; and the grey fort 


che beſt for paſture. "Thar Which is of # browniſh | 


colour, with blue eins in it; and little of chalk 
br limeſtone generally lying under ſtiff — 
hard to dig, 4s moſt eſteemed in Cheſpüre. 
marle Which Is ufually found at the G e of 


about two felt or a yard, on the fides of hills, and 


in wet Boggy grounds which have A lig 


Art ngeſt Ef afl marles for which feaſbn it is 
particulathy good fbr Litidy lants: "This is m- 
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ts there be any; or lüp ur (whi are poiſo 
to plants) Jae in js ores A . 


monly called peat mare, or delving marie. The 
Paper matle, a8 it ĩs ſometimes called, frequently 
lies near coals and flakes like leaves of Pieces of 
brown paper, 2 which, it is ſomewhat ef a 
mer ur.” That Which forte Writers Tall 


clay marle, Pieauſe & io li Hue clay, very far, | 
and omen mitt wirll ehe None, "es | 


fit; A ini B (11900 i 20 2 u "If CIT 5 
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acid 1 ices 25 the Toils 
ke. will arid the eld ant tet" g che Iron; K. pr 
| become ſolid in a heap, can de ne harm to ul 1 bu tis; 


chem, is very far and cloſe, and is feckoned he 
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. breaks ann ſquare cuhical hits. 
Theſe two laſt kin e under, ſand or 
clay; ſometimes 2 * a yard deep, under the 
former, but; olten much eeper under the latter, 
Stone, ſlate: or flag, leywhich is a d f ſoft. 
ſtone, or rather;late, of a hluciſh golgur, i ind 
monly. ſaid to be the beſt, Ic ęaſi n in 
froſt. or. rain, is: found. neary rivers, Ft the 
ſides of hills, and is. a taſting, manure. „nt 
There pre four, forts 95, marle in Spſſex, vis. 
rey, blue, yellow; and rech The blug ig. ac 
counted che, beſt, che yellow, next, and chen the 
| the leaſt durable; . rest deal 


maple b ;country runs mach Upon he 
loam; bus, that in,Sulleg. is, rogrs like fuller's- 
earth, and therefore muſt.cerzainly overs Kuh * 
M, Mertimer fays.he ſaw fample gfanarls from 
© Pexbyſhipe,,yhich as. very fats though it con: 
tained ſo much ſand, that hen at. ãtecould not 
be wrought into a palli r be made to hold to- 


gether. This marle did ell on clayey land, her 
cauſe it was of an opening quality. | have in- 


dced been informed from good authority, that 7 
marle which Wnt een — as | 
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1 many parts of moſt counties, of England, 
marle diſcovers itſelf to the moſt negligent eye; 
particularly on the ſides of broken hills, or deep 
hollow roads. Many rivers _ are, bordered. with | 
treaſures, which are plundered by every flog gd. 
Boggy lands frequently cover it, and in them, 1 it 
ſeldom lies aboye. three feet deep... It is ſomewhat 
lower under ſtiff clays. and. arſhy level grounds. 
The loweſt parts of moſt ſandy lands abound. with 
it, ſometimes at the depth of three. feet, i e 
times at ſeven,. nine, or more. It often | happens, 
that the depth of the marlelitſelf cannot be found; 
for when the cover is removed, all that can be dug 


| is, marle, to ſo great depth that ther © are ew 


180 3111 1 


inftances of g fit being exhauſted, t. 
Some exceptions there are, however, to ils 
rule ; for I. myſelf diſcovered, one which lies 1 0 | 
| five. feet under the ſurface, and the trat n, of 


> marle is not above four feet thick. Under! it lies 


N 3 | 


a ſtiff clay, and beneath that, 5 rock of cha 
This SA 8 of e ture of clay 1 5 


not 'be for kg %r lh of 5810 [ 
farm where mis N25 65 rt chief . Se 0 
and the farmer i is now about taking g every ad an. 
Ls from ſo fortunate : a diſco! [coy 15 Sie 15 3 ee 
ee is a comms non, than a FY ork CLE fo 


x litches 
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| ditches which incloſe a field dug fo deep, that 


they have penetrated ſix or ſeven inches into a 


bed of marle, without the farmer's taking any 


notice of it. Where 1 it is thus accidentally diſ- 


cloſed, it not only turfs the ſides and tops. of the 


banks, and thereby ſecures them, but makes the 
graſs grow ſo long and thick, that, when beaten 


down nt hangs a as if ir thatched the earth d which | 
nouriſhed i Em bart fs HH 
The Marquis of Turbitl hoes every 80 


| farmer, to bore his fields in various places, in 


order to know what ſtrata lie under Bis ſtaple; : 
| which r may not only direct him as to che nature 


of the « Crops he Thould: grow, but may alſo dif- 


cover great feſources 1 in the cuſtibation of his 


lands. It is ſaid, that the firſt diſcovery of the 


— Fine marles of Norfolk Was pbrel) 40 Cidental; and 


to this accident that county owes its vaſt TE 


Feng Il it has afforded the moſt e e , ty ua 


of enricking i its native ſandy foik. * | 
or Happily for Ireland, marle is er 


8 
g 0 
2 1 F , 
— 5 2 74. 
4 5 7 2 i 1 5 


that Country; where it ſeldom lies aBove'a wor or 


Ts br beneatl pe the ſurface / of the Abl. But in 


France, though they have marle in mahy 19> 


they ; are often obliged | to fig for i it very, cep, in 


bome f parts eighty « or "ninety feet, Mere t ey find 
- it in beds of about five feet thick. N 


_ Authors differ — both as as to e quantity 
| and 
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and the manner of uſing almoſt all the manures 
they treat of: points which muſt, in a very great 
degree, depend on the quality of the ſoil, and the 
ſtrength. of the manure, of whatever kind it be; 
in which, experience. will ever be the judicious 
farmer's ſureſt guide. In marling, it is particu- 
larly neceſſary to find the true proportion which 
the land requires: and it is better to err in laying 
on too little, than too much; becauſe more may 
be added at pleaſure ; whereas, by overdoing © 
the firſt year” s crop often fails, from the body of 
the marle not being ſufficiently opened, pulve- 
rized, and mixed with the ſoil ; and for theſe rea- 
ſons it will ſometimes be two or three years before 
the ſoil comes to a proper temper. The diſcreet 
and ſenſible farmer muſt therefore judge what 
* be a ſufficient quantity to give the degree of a 
tenacity and coheſion required * the light fol 
upon which it is laid. ta | 
Strong ſoils require ie lefs, 1 to 
| conc 3d-with applied as a corrective, but as an 
1 enriching and fertilizing manure;: and for this 
reaſon, where a marle can be obtained abounding | 
— mo ſand or eee m1 nn | 
| * e of pid ws as a 2 at improve- | 
. ment Wh ar men — Eg. 


0 
tuin and Gaul + he terms it t che fat of the 
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earth. 
2 9 Home vie ada” a ap very fi OA 


to marle, in its appearance, but eſſentially dif- 
ferent in its effects, is often found in the ſame 


bed with the beſt marle. It is of a darkiſh lead 


| colour: inſtead of fertilizing, it renders even 
the beſt ſoils incapable of bearing any kind of 


vegetables for many years. He has obſerved the 
fpots on which it was laid entirely barren three 


years after; and had heard of the bad effects con- 
tinuing in other places for a much longer ſpace 


of time: nor is it certain when they ceaſe. A 
body ſo very. deſtructive to agriculture deſerves 


to be well characterized, in order to its being 


ſhuhned; and ſhould be thoroughly examined, 


that we may know whence proceeds this noxious 


quality, and how to cure it, where it hoop been 
-e W ee en 

Marle takes a ſmooth poliſh- Tok the men : 
ment with which it is wrought.” FA piece of the 
other, taken up when it has not been much ex- 
poſed to the influence of the air, differs greatly 


in taſte from marle. Inſtead of the ſmooth 


| neuen 3 oy ihe ee it is acid, Gee 3 


tes in in water; but differs in not ta any 
efferveſcence with acids, nor in the leaſt deſtroy- 
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| bg their acidity. It turns, the ſyrop of violets 
red, which plainly ſhews it contains an acid; 
whereas marle, like all abſorbent earths, gives it 
a green colour. The trying of marle with acids 
is therefore the more neceſſary, to guard _ 
uſing this pernicious ſubſtance. | 
It appears from experiments made . the 
Doctor, that this ſubſtance conſiſts of an earthy 
body, like clay, an eighteenth part of e ſteel, 
and a ſmall proportion of vitriolic acid: from 
whence he concludes, that good marle is a | 
per cure where this noxious: earth has been inad- 
vertently uſed, becauſe it corrects the acid, and 
decompoſes the ſalt. Miller, upon the article of 
e, obſerves, that ſome people have adviſed to 
burn it, before it is laid on land in which caſe 
one CE; 80's as anc I have tried this, 


e This may nen piece 5 ee 
mation to thoſe who lie at a great diſtance from 
marle, who muſt then calculate whether the addi. 


tional expence of burning is compenſated by the 
ſaving of carriage. To thoſe whoſe/marle pit lics FA 
near at hand, the b rning muſt be an extra r 
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3 S e. Loans. 

: LOAN orator Esse cates Brick 

4: Earths, from their anſwering beſt for that 

rar e. 0 
ed by the hand of nature. They have, in their 
firſt formation, been rendered mild and friable, | 
by the mixtupe of black mould, ſand, or gravel; 
and acconding to the proportion of theſe ingre- 
dienta, they are more or leſs fertile. Some, hay. 

3 — „ 5 
a hardneſs and toughneſs,” unfriendly; to vegeta- 

tion, in thee: 1 already deſcribed ; while 


e Ste river forin 
the friendly loam he has only to plow, to pul- 
: | verize, to clean, and manure, and his returns will | 
5 dant. This is that happy mediocrity of 


. wil, which beſt ſuits all Rn and is moſt pro- 
re 5 ductive 5 8 


. 
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Combinations of theſe ſoils, which: are of very 
inferior qualities: ſuch as are overcharged with 
ſharp and hungry gravels; or where the upper- 
ſtratum, or ſtaple, is ſo thin, that chalk-rubbiſi., 
Nerat, ig mn JCHRCATIL is turned =_- by the 
Gil! [/Ts: fuck. Gender, deni ln es theſe; Lean 
ſay from experience, there is no manure half ſo 
2 eee eee en 
The benefit ſuch a tad eee ee ins 
_creaſe of rich and freſh ſtaple, is far greater than 
from 4 dreſſing of dung, or any dry manure. 
Forty cart loads to an acre is the leaſt chat ſhould 
ee but in this it is eee eee 
Pere it can be afford en. A 
A neighbour of mine, 20 RY LIB n 
[Inge made great improvements by this mode of 
proceeding. Te aecumulations uf would by the 
rotting of leaves und other vegetables, | about 
bechges and hedge. rows, forming what are here 5 
called brows, have afforded him ample fapplies © 
Beſides the brows} there are rich collections of 
mould in hollow grounds, into which the foil fr 
the higher lands has been ere rs EY 
vg a long ſeries of : repoſito 
Vo. I. 15 


5 * 
_ . * 


P E88. vs. 


of rich manure have been ſucceſsfully ranucked | 
both by my” :neighbour and Mei ice 
Ihe quality of ſoils may be nearly kene 
ſeveral ways : moſs, ruſhes, wild tanſy, ſedge, 
flags, fern, yarrow and vithered, blaſted, — 
nal oi Plants, are natural indications of a bad 
ſoil. The goodneſt of the water Which 
. PEEP or r is trained through it, is another rule for 
Jadeing of the ſoil. Alſo from the ſmell, which, 
upon the firſt falling of rains aſter long drought; 
Roos enen fragrant, from good and 
but diſag eable and nauſcous, if 


1 — ee eee ee marſhes and fenny places. 

to "Uh The Ig the 0 is likewiſe: a guide to che 
= - -abounding more or 1 in their peculiar ſalts; | 
ſome ſweet, and grateful ; others bitter, hot, or 
aſtrinę e ox np eaſily diſcover- 

a ing with ſweet w ö 

| "ta out of that part 


: 5 


. =" 


ado 
1 * 
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£6 the earth lixiviated. be e gps , 

Tlhͤhe touch will thew- Whether the ſoil be ſe 

bien far, and ſippen ; whether it ſticks co the | 
tigers, N f Ives on the tongue in 
| e it u be accounted rich. But if it 
8 | bo . 4 +1477 be 


1 


8 : . . q * — 


2 214 e 
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de gritty, light, and Rn, it is then of an in- 
ferior quality. 


Mould fitteſt for the, | TY gow is of 
an uniform ſubſtance, unmixed with the contra- 


rieties of ſoft and hard; churliſh and mild ; moiſt _ 


and dy; neither 1 is it too unctuous, or too lean; 
but light, and crumbles eaſily ; yet is conſiſtent 
enough. to be wrought and kneeded. It is of ſuch 
= due coheſion ion and City, t that i it neither ſoils the 
"% fingers, nor cleaves much to. .the _ ſpade, W ich 
eaſily enters it. Of this kind is the mould. uſu. 
ally found. under the turf of pat ture lands, upon 
which, « cattle have been lang fed and toddered. | 
Is ſhort, that i is the beſt mould which i is the; black- | 
eſt, guts like butter, Kicks not obſtinately, breaks . 
inte 5 ſmall bits, ſmells. ſheet, is ſo tempered. as 
neither. to cruſt, or chop! indry weather, or be- 
come poachy in wet; which. ſhines after. the 
: Plough, where flocks of crows follow the plough- 


wan, and, as Thy <p Na 50 peck 3 at Jy very i 
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ESE" des de, gh very" Alen, 
1 Fer refermble each 1 800 . Tome Circum 
Kaen They do LEE? LF like Rs take their 
e n the he ere e r rr 
tap les, bu t rom | t 5 Ralls which lie fene 5 
ünder gs  ſuperfi af ones.” Thus, a chalky foil 
15 . r ele ane lies over à body 4 


Chalk, nid which may , in fome m mea ure, Þ rta 

F- _ RE lbs re of that boch \ being eld Wh th 

J chalk by repeated plowi . and otherwiſe. But 
beſides t this, the ſoil, or ſtap le, bl pine: Ra 5 
4 the body, « or firatum 95294 er 1 in anotfier Way, 
Hack zonen backe fe che Mani the mother- 
ſtone: for if the ſup rficial 90 r ſtaple, is thin, 

1 it will be Eitremely v Wet In 1 the d WH leer; the moiſture 
being prev revented from Tubſiding by the cloſeneſs 
"of dat tits" A F be e mach two 

dry, prion parched i in Turnmes, as fl e Ki 5 wind 
| Will Ville Exhale the Toiſture, which, as before 

; " obſerved,” En go 80 no deeper than . fo Speificial | 

- r os Seo, er ſuperficial ſtrata are 
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l/ chin, perhaps: from ſour to eight or nine 
inches thick, which i is often the caſe, inch Jands 
vill turn to beſt acegunt when in graſs : (1, he- 
cCauſe 2 aue extremely troubleſome: to..plow, 
| olten againſt the chalk, or 
Kone, and ſometimes getting; er entangled in them. 
25, begauſe, when plowed; they are more expoſed 
12 wet and the ſcorching of the 
Jun: g hecauſe the ſoil is too thin and ſhallow, 
ts hring gogd crops. For theſe. reaſons, I would 
NOI chem to he laid down eg. 5 
ſuggee heſt on ſuch foils; 2nd Werne 4 
| freer natural graſs. | All theſe ſhade. che ſoil in 
ſummer, and prevent it from. being ſo 9 15 
8 arc hedd, an it would otherwiſeche .. 
This thinneſs, or ſhalloyneſs of zhe ſoil, or 
blagle, being the principal defect of ae 
beſt remedied hy adding to them a body of mould. 
or of a compoſt wuitadie te the ſtaple: chat is, 
if the ſtaple is clayey add à ſandy compoſt; 
but if it be ſandy or otherwiſe light, uſe a clayey 
compoſt, af chig can be done at a moderate ex- 
hene dir would always adviſe eyery farmer to 
5 Dae 


— 


the moiſture; and che valleys ; 

7 receiving the ſuperfluoi 

That fil which Hes ber Chalk and 
of its nature, being fiort and crumbling; i ef 
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there is another obvious method of: fupplyirig the 


| deficiency, Which is, by dividing the field into 


broad lands, ſeparated by alleys; the alleys, or 


intervals between the lands, ſhould'be* 4 dug out, 


don to tlie undéfeftratüm, whether Chalk we 
 motheriſtone;/ andthe mould Ai dig out, mould 
be laid over the lands. By theſe means the fol od 
the lands, or ridges, would be greatly-deep | 
| andthe alleys; or intervals, n ee mY 
drains, to carry off ſuperfluous” moifturn 
true, this would diminim the quantity ol land 8 
ber it would infinitely improve "the” remainder, 
The Hutch burn large quantities of theit {ſpices 
to render the · reſidus af rich greater value 
The ſumt eaſy cure may be applied. eto wer 
1 where the môlſtüre is ſuperficial; and hot! 


dtp in che foi; r herb thicidows are irhndated, 
from ſome ee cafe: uch a le 


ſwelled by rains, el. BV mak gal eys as a | 
deſctihed,” che para men's Naked bone 
dime drains for 


80 Wate s- 4 wa, 37 11.246 . 


3 


got into tilth: fm this ground, werds grow 
leſs than on any other hate ver- TWO plowi g 
therefore; of this ſoil, will do as mueheſervice as 


_ four will in red clays + which makes the farmer 
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ſay, A fallow and a | half 3 is auch for chalk. 
Mr. Ellis obſerves, that all grain ſhould be ſown 
in this ſoil in wettiſh weather, becauſe it is then 
made ſomething clotty, and rough, which beſt 
hinders the growth of its only, and moſt pernicious 
weed, the poppy. It is alſo made more binding, 
and tenacious by wet, and will ſtand he froſts and 
cold much better; whereas a fine tilth i in this ſoil is 
| dbjedtionable;-for as chalks are naturally liche, 
and looſe of themſelves, they are made more ſo by 
being rendered fine: and then the wheat and other 
grain will fall Nabe the Ma e ene be nd | 


and ſpoilt. 51 woes 1484 Ati "a ys 11 21 
5 The marly cy fort, vill adm _ 2 greater ; 


5 than the former, | Rolling. is 1 eee 
 Anoſechanday to. men we, * en, 
roithe ak pH ory "airing Highs et 
The very werſt of theſe chalks, hi- wy are . : 
1 _— and ſtony nature, will bear, When well |. 
dreſſed, good wheat, rye, barley, peas, thatches, 
an duvet but where this dreſſing can 


den they are commonly, ſown. for Lant- grain. | 


nd.. vetches will; grow and flouriſh in the 
pocteſt chalks; A aner, be ſeen de ; 
evg A wo 


e ee ven. L. page 25. e 
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into their compoſition. - Theſe-rhaft de care- 
al attended to, and either removed, or tor- 


= ; without which, it wound be impoſſible 
ſuch lands into n o ſtate of cultivation i 
vl uncultivated! lands, 3Þ a 
i ,, $4 41 ar agtbooldes 
5 Foy Ti ts acl Morn Eg, Moſſes in Seht. 
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4 3008, often, or Marſh; like.any other of the 
' ſoils before mentioned, may have originally gan- 
ſiſted of hlack mould or clay: ur ſand and grave: 

or loam; or their various comhinations as before 

- deſcribed; In addition to this, however, he-Boggy 
land has acquired a ſuperfluity of moiſture,iand 
BO gps raixed with. the ail din 
we Webb He ito f datlcch, daten cler. 
tually coracted; in ander to A ; 


. ney Val. L- page 12857 gives us che ee 
ingenious account. of the fonwation of Bar —— 


A 


_ Moor land. tik 2 Air Fecht or. u. Wee | 
: ban; eee „ 1 
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| grees'that new furface called moet, or moorland, 
which is generally met with, on large extended 
plains. This was particularly the caſe, where 
clay, or other ſubſtatices unpervious to water, lay 
under the ſuperficial mould. Where the ſurface. 
was ſand, theſe vegetable, and ſometimes animal 
Utrefactions; ſunk' trough! the ſuperficial ſtra- 
e and probably formed that Ticks fertile ſubs 
ſtanee, which is always found under ſand, and 
ravel and Which is diſtinguiſhed by? the name 
though, at the ſame time there un- 


as... 


to chalk, Aich is alſo:welli entitled o the apa 
pellation af maren Thoſe marles nniſt not, hows 
—— — uhich is . 


- vera or cane; 9 anding 
Gatter. In theſe, the marle is! a omipoled 
of. Mella now almoſt totally: difſolvod; and e 

with zs fineſt earth The matte here ſpoken = 
on the contrary, ſhows 1 eee en „ 1 

nne th hz an 10 


al Glurion in wre t 916280 23 ty Dani 
bt $5] th 1 55 „ | e die cc * This 


us ſubſtancepmearly aki 
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. This opinion is greatly confirmed by the chan- 

nels which are frequently traced through fand, and 

. gravel, plainly indicating” a deſcent of ſuch mat- 

ter, and by the marle's "yy VOY richeſt the 
deeper we dig into it. 1 2&7 


* «Where theſe fibſtarices are belaintctonl'hs wy 3 


face, the fitter parts, in tlie former caſe waſhed 
through che fand. hers + bebetbe velstie and leave 
rheir® d more "Sith! patches e form . 
_ te mooriſh earth. hs wi ns 
«Where trees, and ſhrubs have died thus, 9220 
alen, eſpecially in a hollow place, where water 
has been confined among them, their putrefaction 
is 'on more flowly. In the mean time, fine . 
ch dul is brought by winds) by Wine 


ing Ak I rd: Ke. which, mri 


. 
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the vegetables, and of any animals Which Peri 5 
Khrangledd im the rich mould 


in” "the's w etz 2 
inixed wih the water; "and Heir-thral" pütrefak 
ee — the 
they become" of Tat bitinfirict f 
ni, d rf _ 59 2 21 orb” "SFricty: — TEE 
92 2 7 tracks of the furfice of thecarth "ard 


covered | 
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goyered by one or other of theſe. moulds, which, 
not being abiolutely an original ſail, could. not be 
comprehended under any of the diviſions already 
treated of, they deſerve qur Particular attenti ion 
here. In order to proceed with regularity, iw will | 
be neceſſary; to deſcribe a little more fully hat is 
by Moors, Moſs, and Boggy land ;.next, to 
give: rene or. draining them, and then to 
means e, BY wr e m 


4 proved. 125 2 1 N 4 1355 Dl 371 


* 
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= meh common ae of s 
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hank —.— ng fa 
_ "that ul 5 —— | 
Villers, and the tres pf a kind: which gives | 

room to think, that it Ms av Sen wants 
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woiſth bel abieh add conſiderably to its weight. 
There is generally underneath it, as under moſt 
earths of- this Kind „a bee C of clay, or ſome. Tſub-. 
flance impervious to water: ſo that che particles 
of bodies decayed on cheir ſurface, not being ad- 
mitted into che ſoil; remain upon that ſurfice, dry 
there, and inc reaſe its Thickneſs according to the 
| coititinance 'of Ge Ellen; aol nfs ente 
© If this kind of ſoils colleQed in a place whiche 
water, in rainy feaſons, brings wich ft 
ther fit ſoils, it then acquires # greater 
degreè of tohefion, hardefis 1 and reſem. 
. Ther. the + Sit of Pond oma 
The moft confiderable ſoil of is kind. is that 
fore called per.” This is uſually fall of roots 6f - 
EY Seal Esch of trunks, and branches of trees, 
oY and other plants. It always contains 3 4 bitum. 
nous oil; which renders it very iirflam 
dry; at which time it alſo becomes very Bald, 
though it is quite foft when in its native bed; from | 
5 dai K Gly car uy the form ni of WR 


1 


8 „ 0. 


ebe onde ban dg bey f l. . 
1b. made up of rbtten timbei 3 weeds, 
vis: 2 ae of mud valle from che higher | 
s, by lind-floods; chan which" ther® ae 


ad erge- BSSAYS 


to, thariche dunghill that an be made, = 
compoſition whate ver, af 00 long kept. 0 It: will 
even become ſuch,gas. not to be diſti by 


1e eye from orc ; moſs; nor vill it be more . 

uſeful as dung, except either i in proportion to the 

| ſhorter. time it has been kept, or the better ſitu- 

ation of the place where it has ſtood. Fey believe, 
the: qualities, of Moſſy, or Boggy lands differ very ; 

| Little; from one another in any other reſpec, than 

ud to the better, or vorſe quality, of the 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
| - mud, which makes part of their compoſition, 
| | 
| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 


They are more or leſs ſpungy, in proportion as 
this rich mud fills up the cavities of the compo- 
nent vegetables which are preſerved from putre- 
faction by the ich in the water. The leſs ſpungy, 

n the. Moſs nenn the litter it J 

f any thing ee ſoun 


7 


"© Mr. 3 in | Nec Bogs i in * nd, 
impures.the true cauſe. of them to want of induſ- 
« try; as a proof of which, he ices a large 
tract of ground in the county "of; Connaught, 
which Was plowed land, when O Dona and Tirone 
laid waſte that C i in their marc to the 5 
relief of Kingfale, and i is now. a Bog, in in the midſt 
:of whach the old manſion-houſe ſtill remains. 
4/451, Ae nge * he, with en Ircland/ _ : 
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bounds, are generally dry, or nearly: . ib the 
ſummer time, and graſs and. rde thick 
about the places where they buſt out. * = 
winter, they ſwell; run, and ſoften nd; | 
earth about them. The ſwerd, or ſeurf af the 
earth, which. conſiſts of the ropts of grafs,: being | 
lifted up, and made fuzzy by the: water. in the 
vVinter, is dried in the ſpring and does not fall 
together, but withers in a tuft; through which 
riſes new graſhz which is ell. Iiftad up the next 25 
winter. By theſe means the ſpring is more and 


more ſtopt, and the ſcurf grows thicker, and 


chicken, till at; firſt, it makes 
den ue higher a 
come — aer the 5 
lime of che water, it acquires a blackneſy,. and 
gros into that which is called a turf Bog. J 
n that when the vegetables rot, the ſaline 
particles are generally waſhed away with the 
uater, as being apt to be diluted in it. The gily 


and ſulphurous,. are thoſe which ; chiefly, remain, 1 


eee on the Rakes 8 move 3 _ ] 


. 


18 


chen, in winter; che water ſtag 
further every year, till ee ak: 
| Alterbardsa conrſer-kind:of grafs ſhoots up, pes 
eulize to theſe Boggs? This graſe grows in: tufts; 
its robtł conſolidate together, and its height in- 
ereaſes every dee beet Wen Nee ſeen 
as tall is d mant yo JJC bil - | 
Herhis grafs rom e fills on the tuſt 
and wirke it the feed; which FR? 


A 
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des (210 a yang of de 
bag ann, te has gos: on bag which have en 


principal caſe of Bags, heobſeryeytht the high. 
mountains eee ee ings, and 


pu —— mne turf- chen looks nn. and. 
is light : and he has ſeen it in ſuch quantities and. 
ſo tough, chat the turf. pades could not dd K. . 
In the north of Ireland they call it Old Wives 
Tous being not much unlike flax. The. turf- 
holes in time, gros up with it pun. and-all he 
RR os e rec eee 


5 . Eee we — plainly ; 

appear in it, parts of other vegetable bat: 
A flat ſpot of ground, lower thun the level of 
an adjoining river, or laks, may alſo- gie riſe 5 
2 og for when that part is filled up by he 4 
No earth anwende _ UTrOUnNdn 

5 ane aden FR — it will 
becomè à bog; and then the water will continue. 
ro flo intb it, from the river, or Nies eſperialy {2 
. Siet mine aeg ade et 


4 = eee eee 


and given birch cn e e ebenen 
. m hence i not an eee 


03 te Une lan eee of 
ee bill! as covered wwwer miih een 
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care deen hoe be, eee e 
plain: Beforecthe iN the whole piece of 
ground was turned into a common moſa, or bog. 
hbreuthe peaſants. Fran peats. The 
| Peats, however, cre; the in great perfection, 


being ſoft and ſphngys bur they grew better every 
| Fedtc! mw»: ob ig To groom er To Ab I 


1 TE ' +>2Another\inſtance}: of :the-Tame kind; is related 


N e he far &Sockety.. +11 Gard 


Sede lat eee e waar in Lindt 
. ande ” On | 


3 eee e ne . 


af cher Vs hen mo many panſlagh, receipt © 

125 * c e Adying allo: ricar. 

the root, which ſtood as) it grew. Mr. Dog 
tense chis place has been Amo 

| e da der e 'originat. emiſe of ir ws the 

m "Cp > tides, which flowing u up the _ 

99 Ty "0 2 Humher 
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_ Wncfother' rivers dp (rom nn ak | 
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=. > felt been Venturing to get at it, 
| E er ey ant We be | 
ND or kurt, "or" miſt 1 "pulling our” The „ 
5 a0 e ale "Which Wife Hom leg pues, . 
| <blirionly purris; inking, and und nellen! for | 
the ain wh n W men fats 6 n them ftaghatig upon their „ 
| ſurface, the th $ 15 exhaled bf he fun, and” 1 
| 1 8 'the ai FOR an Fs oy 4 Shoe | 


23> 


cot 
; for the Water whic ick 
he} "Emre i 15 of the bog, is 

th 4 ed black colour, of the turf; _ 
„ "when T Tower 1 10 as to "make theſe . 
„ e | 3 E . pin 8 


* 


- 


ringes all ir meets, and gives cola and ech, 
even to rivers. The only tape arifing fro 


RR AAS 


hers 5 for one prope . aer wood, 


into moſt uſeful, grounds: for ghere. are.. Care = 
any to be found, that have. not in ſome harter 
kee, fall, to admit of draining... The great 5 
heren; againſt. this, improvement is the. ex 
Pence; in which pec oe e alten fghtened 
.. 3 cauſe.  One- x All drain many 
acres in quaking bogs, which when dry arc 7 
rally meadow, or at the beſt grazing land. .} 
red og. has, reund. 17 85 
A deep rrenehrou und nech a bogs Keeps out cattle, 
and turns che bounds into aaa Mr. 5 
. King fays,. he, remembe ere: aber . | 
| acres, which a gentleman redhyced to/a 7 
fs, for 


ing ground, worth three Fillings, n acr 
twenty five . which is s leſs than thy 


* 
8 2 4 | 
| de nll; e of this Kin 
e 18 it; 3:8 IH OH: #41 
| 4 oy £ nv IF; 
A 8. ae k ? 8 0 55 4 ; 
ler 1 A” | 
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y conſider, that what they lay out 


gr by: degrees, ſo dat N ſcarcely feel it; that 


þ what it helps to pay 


it goes among their 


their rent; that they do a work of charity, in 


J oying the poor; and that they at the fame 
ute to the ornament, to the profit, 
and to the ſalubrity of their native c -OUNtr ICIS; 


The deep trench as before mentioned, round 5 

. bog, not only drains and improves the bounds 

of the bog, but goes a great way towards Sys 
the bog itſelf. It ſerves alſo as a common f 

into w 

_ themſelves: 1 

the i main drain, or ſewer, ſhould be preſerved free 


all the” leſſer drains are to e 
is therefore of conſequence, that 


8 neee : and for this 

YI L Would recommend, that it ſhould'be made 
era ty widel bove, than below, floping gra- 

d GE ſides, > This will be attended with - 

it ges: the great breadth will deter 

ing er it cee oy 

, dn n its e courſe. fy, as n „ ö 
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face of the bog is cut in ſmall trenches, ſuppoſe 
at ny thirty, or forty perches diſtance, it will 
ſoon be ſo dried, that cattle may graze. upon it 
al the ſummer. A; year. or two after this, the 
_ drains may be widened, and made as much deeper 
as the ſoftneſs of the bog will permit. This will | 
In a year or two more, an attempt may be Sos 
to cut ſome of the trenches down to the bottom 
of the bog; eee en we . 
e > 0 

A es all eee to cut 
their fin e drains, . wo i his own 
| -cirthere: N AS ARDS 5 $5 PHY 

nds eos ky apts Foun 
count, 1 3 them with oliers, we, and 


. can eee eee 
be drained: as a previous ſtep towards which, it 
will be neceſſary to examine, from whence their | 
SI quantity of water ariſes; and what retains | 
When the cauſes are Knon, i rere will 

eee , G 4 Ne 
be ſources from which anni | 
mits rain water, and if its ſurface 


OP 
E © 


T 
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retain it a conſiderable time. But ſtill, rain can 
hardly be rockoned one of the cauies here. Where 
this kindof earth is bordered by higher grounds, 
itſelf; occaſioned by ſprings which riſe in the 
bog. This is eaſily diſcovered by the greater 
moiſturr in ane place, than in another ; und by 
obſerving, that the water ſpreads ſrom'thoice;even 
under the ſurface, as through a ſpungee 
If the vater from without comes ee 
5 ener grounds, it is uſually kept off by a ſur. 
Re” Tounding ditch, made large enough to contain the 


dane ks PRESS of the ground. ig ae 
nd eee, or land, from which che Dring's 


eee evil will cih be dſtroped-and 
 avunding) APRN ae cha 
| irſelf hereby; ene will prob 

ried: oy n. iel, WIlez e a 
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where-an outlet can be had, and * REN 
thence to the ſpring. If the bog be firm enough 
to bear it, this ditch ſhould be dug to the very 
bottom of the bed, un which the peat or moſs is 
formed; which, in caſe of ſprings, is always gravel 
er fande mitn g ger erally a bed of clay unde 1eath. 


en eee | 


ande mand be, at dhe ſpring icſelf; for 
ö 7 the water may force irfelf a 0 Hage 


eee al eſis e een e 
ditch, where it can be done, at leaſt a foot ee 


Amen ſpring lies. nenen 


| Bogs a are ger ly A 


y conrign 18.0 cha andiſtighet 


1 
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to think the rings lie dee nn 

do. A ſure way to know, whether the ditch be 
deeper than the ſpring is, to eee | 
water comes in at. its bottom, h:the: fide. 

The width of the main ditch ſhould; be propor- 
tioned to its depth; and both ſhould depend upon 
the quantity of water neceſſary to be carried off. 


T4 


In general, — its 


$34.9 
8 


eee eee 
fsoping, more or leſs, according to the nature of 
2 2 dee ny were ny 


wn vill inte nem e. will-ſubſides 

Ar. King ſays, he foun that a bog at Caſtle- 
and. {ublided no. leſs than Yteer 

feet . ate ee N a rl 1 Sies hag bes ' 

When che ditches and trenches are finiſhed; „ 

Lee 1 


| 

| * 
| 

2 I 
| 
. 


— —— an 
where the roots and fibres will help to bind them. 
If it ſo happen, that a bog is entirely ſurround- 
ed by high grounds, ſo that there is no outlet for 

ying off the water; ditches muſt then be 

| dug around * on: — the Mater from- the 
1E1gnbouring a large pond, or tank, 
. in — and moſt convenient 
Eo ee cen obs 


27 " ſhould Pal Fd Fon — 
55 Aud uſeful engine för this purpoſe.” If there 


eee, eee un do-well'to 


A . 5 n i . 8. oat NIA cet T 20, 
Land which tie lower than the leyel 5 a eig. . 
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This naturally leads to the ſubject of embanl- 
any of theſe —— ————— ed 
ngk käse pen, ee witad e 

more gentle the oflope;/and the fiaoorher it 
| dw pens erbe, PR e —_—_— 


* 


and emed betete e ee 


neee hend treated: with A 5 
| Ae n Hen ate iglevaiined — a. 


tle; and 


thereftirecT would recommend; to haveithe banks 


ar glacis made ae ee eee ee 


ſaaſons of — bor enn 


salon, ithey may be ound | witli -grafsi ſceds;;to 
Lom a. fed but: would-by:ho-niraniradviſe r 


heavy rains al. ocz fin vd {49% D Orban 
= The tops of theſe banks, next tothe trench, 
ſhould have ai ſmall flat, which might be formed 
into actoorpaths This would ſerve as a COR VE 
niencei and would at che ſame time help. 20, con 
ſolidate Ahe made: grohnd u and, 0h,account .of 
ſiſety, che krench ſhauld be dug three or four 
feet at leaſlo from the bank: o that. . 
falling in ſatht dark“ might. not flip into che 
eee 10 db 0 bodixgtab Ge en bn 
In the Iſle of Ely, which is very flat, it [118 
EN Sent Je, gear, bank, dt one v. „“ 


eee ee eee Saen ſuch 
ſpare for the! ſtrarn cthey are alwayg i ſafoi: hut 
when the diſtance between the banks i ee e 
. fined, there they are in danger of hing broken. - 
un andethe country overfiowed.. Nag ec It, 
Lord Limerick recoverech bet wen forrand five 
| hundredinercol very riohdale mach ovoid 
| bunks deb ink — 
hundred the land acres haue been recover d from | 
che fea . another 
0 ee ils 


9 yp 


Eo; — era | 
Bus is deneg chen form che ſloping ban bn e 
nſde, as before deſcribed, eee ee 
RE EI wil gear at 2 . chair en (a Ee K 


bY - OS cpart' 6 ee — Fate Pare 
2 ed upd tn 1 an Nis raf: A * 555 
EX 1 by any aceidaitj-the" waters — — — 
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his foil is ſoft, and dug witheaſe; and the mate- 
| rials art on the ſpot. All the charge will often 
NO ROY the dalton 
2 years will amount much 
higher; and the huſbandmaii will be out of danger 
of having his lands overflowed and ſpoilt in future. 
Barmiers have often ſuſtained more damage from 
the hay deſtroyed in one ſeaſon; by floods; than 
the value of what it would ee Dae oF. 
eloſe ahd-embank. their meadow- ss 
_ Although I have here obſerved; nb 
bankment, along which waters have te flow, ſhould 
be kept as ſmooth as poſſible ; yet there are ſome., 


Occaſions where: the courſe of a ſtream is to be 


turned by a dam, or dyke, formed for that purpoſe: . 

| then it may be uſeful to retain the mud and filth 
>, of the river itſelf, ſo as they may accumulate and 
increaſe the dyke, both in bulk and ſtrength. In 

| fuch;caſes; it will, be highly S 21 

uůſe of furae;in the compoſition of the wall or dam. 
Eo Ee wall, or dam, is meant to fence off a paſſing 
1 water, * eee nne : 


3 2 Sbm — r by | 
: n upwards, 
= * „ F 


tops being waſhed by the paſſimg ſtream, thay will 
gradually retain the mud, and ſilth. yielding to the 
. wters.as they fim; but, at᷑ the ſame time, comb- 
ing them, as lit were, of all their groſſer matters, | 
by means of their ſmally chick, and thorny foliage. 
But if this ſort of dam is meant to forma head, 
: or wWallz acroſs a running ſtream, then obſer etc 
place the ſtems af the furze upwards,» that is, to- 
- wards che curtent,pſtaking them down, 8 
ing them with mould as before, and leaving the 
bn de b ehr Bream ic form the ſlope or 
: Hall oft the water. . . 115 N r 8 b7 er AA M1 
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a giti begtt Wal thöſe lande Which are 
commonly” diftinguiſhed® by the Appellation of 
Moors: The lt thing to be done with ehem is, 
| 16 divide then into proper inelofures, with Gitches 
and hetlges} Hot only to ſecure their future pro. 
_ duce; but alſd to be the mean of procuring rer 
Furth to lay aver the exhauſted and Fethle foil on 
_ the ſurface,” to mend the ſtaple by giviug it freſm 
vigour from this aceeſſion of new mould, and 1d 
| give oom . hereafter be 
; > Os, „ cue d, 
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witeated, 46 Ibread cheit roots and fibres with! 


Bebi d Hwy doen bnetbort 20 2 


Then, as the natural produee ed 5 of 
| nobialue; des Rirfce'fould be pared'off}? in order 
de burnt· But as'the"ſubje& of burning carth 


ont obtkrve hers, that che habe 
= careful not to'make' Bis Clods to dry, the aſhes 
ing the better for the clods having fome mo- 
are ſhould alſö be taken, to preverit 
5 s from ' ſpreading weider than har may 
Y be on. nig Df 2 wn Fr ch mr: Os 


z Ao Be rea tuo or 2 all over 
ce ſur fact. If the Gitehes ſhould" not afford a 
dboickent Muantity, they thould be trade wider on 


was Kante er ee 5 See, 
latly beneficial to fuch lands as I fall Have b 
Ben tb mention more particularly. Whew the 
2 burnt,” weir amt ſhould be mixed wirkt 
| oil that is fpread/over the feld. nr 
Soc vo Henne an he? 


194 ani! nc dt aa 


Tom / 


We. | | perience, 2 
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perioncę, very properly: ohſerxve, that th god 
| effects of ſand and nay will be conſide ably. 


11 the grouyd, be\ de h for — Aki 
covering ſhould, be ꝗ hand 's breadeh in thickneſs. 
Dung alone would undoybtedly be extremely effi- 
cacious on all ſuck ſoils. ch it is; nmarked 
ds be of longer ſerv ice than in. any other but the 
farmer can ſeldom ſhare a ſufficient gaps of No 


things, withqur any: mire, 15 ' Wellpraſerved 
wood er: goaLaſhes, will be, of excellent ſeryice,; 
- | the, rubbiſhnaf old buildings, or 
| any other finylar ſubſtanec, when Mea 
und and gravel, .cyen. of che 2 1 
c incorporated withithis wn wer Ahh 


b Sar — par 85 — . 
ill alſo e FRM hem meli rating 
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— grounds. 1s THO moddiſivcatth thus 
cbveredi is fitted fo various kinds of 'ctops; of 
which L fhäll ſoon have occaſion to take further 
_ aokied. HWK en: brio M, Renger 
Mx. King obſervedꝭ that wherever a little mauld 
or gravel wus accidentally laid, it became a green 
not but the fame expence that fand or gravels 
6ꝶ6̈Ĩv | 
| att nde — fait chat happened to Mr. 
Græineſ near Stirling in Scotland. TWO years 
aſter he had earthed over his bog, wht,h he: had 
not yet ſowed;'it was as fill of the natural white 
clover and other graſs; : MON generally is in 
twier that time! bet C 


©: Imthe province of G oni n eee 


ſurface of the foil; whichis a light looſe earth ane 


nrg eee ee dug out the pet under- | 


nö Pest, af ſow it with rye, and day ſeed. 
the ft year; after which they let it rem to-grals, 
| ere en In apt eche 2 


5 i c 5 
ed bog into a "Hite mad, 87 eee ae ä 
0M * — bark. 
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But the moſt perfectj and: moſt laſting;improves. 
ment of beg, in temaialy effected by Paring off 


dcmeirarhale ſurface, and burtling it, like that of 


mooriſn ee T0 this end, —— be le. 


— — — ws | 
| carried off ſon fuel. The grestet the quantity: of | 
| ———— See eee eee 


12 
- 


henna furs eine bas er 5 
moſs, exhales much of the hituinindus acid of this 
foil ; and the: fixt — | 
| ſome ect in che ache, area or me 
it pron If the naps e dale 
- IIs fire-ſhould»not 1 
time with freſh mance" When che bog is pa 

and che .clads ane molle ed: ry, th 


ae ſhe —— 5 
inn rat nn Wn | 


«4 
—— 


4 1 
© . i 


| , 
5 
* y 
WA 
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will greatly aſſiſt in os ber ing the body wy the 
en mtiner dow , ge u lee e n d 
3 be near at hand, it will'per- 
8 eis. ie to the farmer, to bring ſueh 

| eantvto — bag, tthanutq dig and prapne” 
che aley n Ol whatever kind-theocarthebey which. 
is laid upoꝶ the chogs che quanxityrſhuld be ſuf- 
eee do o NO HARA fou oF 


os eee 
deeper ſtaple hen mixed with the boggy bre 
o hachettar eee. 4 rain, pa 


1 ede coyering of pong 
cithetia corn, or — the-bog he-of grear | 
extent, ãt may be expeclient to have a ſuice, upon 
the outlet of che main Idrain, by\means of which 

* water n be raiſectein.ghe Mechess ny” 


4 
'l2TELACFE. 
bag” 4 4 : 2 a * 
needleſs tc 0 broad Wheels are 
r than narr erer, land, + 527 "one : 
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next detezminez/to what purpoſes he — 5 
ply it. It is uſual to begin with yung * 


8 Pethaps the ny —— 
in the autumn with rape; che leaves of which, 
— che murtee in bot weather; and n 
; rong roots 11 — : 
— when eee ed 


E | ; hats; 100 0217 


tended drai 
level the ſurface" then pur 4 ſluice on ten 
5 e eder gbr thr and the other drain; wen. 


wards an annual manure. The graſs will then bear 
curing yearly, and will, hen rut, be good paſ. 
rure for cattle. Care ſhould be taken, however, 
not to let che water remain too long en the 
5 may be apt to chill, and thereby 
iugritheiplan ilk ö n ub ht, 
: When, from choice, or fur want of other arable 
nar to continue plowing his 
improved bog, the {i ſhould be raiſed in 
Pee mme doing which vil he d. 
— Mill bedike that of ocher 
plowed ground. But E muſt not vmit to mention, 
n | 
ing extremely inconvenient, ee eee 
er; to etec winch, 
—————— Vith the front Abe 
Wards, or ſinall-fagyots, er aw, or broom er fern, 
or whatever elſę cùn be had at leaſt epence, and 
ken fill them in with the neareſt oil; obſerving to 
_ have one font and half deep atleaſt; over the Ag. : 
gots, ſtraw; Se. chat che plough may not be ir. 
ruꝑted in iu <quiſe; nt the drain he diſturbed; . 


We ee e r 
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This new cavity made by the ſpade: will be con- 
eee e eee ee | | 


| and playotone a banded ibo 
Kind happens te he» ear a 


ns inſtance of this the Marquis et Turbilly a | 
Sie ins e, ene 5 


neh —ͤͤ : 
- "REMOTE :arofs, parſnep eto. 


Abi 
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which lh grer ve a prodigious fe! eee 
earrenielyr good. 090 ET0 ON es e 
1 Some of the cabbages weighed fort pounds 
1 | apiece ee ee taſted, and very: whe 
though the country people: dad projudicesl api 
them Bot. weit beingy late in a new drained 
bog. Theſe cabbages, being carried too market, 
ſold for thirty. ſeven pounds, three ſhillings} and 
nino penog: and after deducting wages, carniage, 
and other expences; themarquisreckoned/heictear. 
edi a profit upon tliis acre of Eighteen: Pounds, | 
twelve ſhillings, and ten pence, It waz-afterwards | 
fowed:with-hemp, peas, ard feveraliother' plants, 
which anſwered extremely wellʒ though none were | 
0 proſitable as the firſt. Ihe marquis further 
obſerves / that all ittie other t bogs he drained land 
cleared on his eſtate, had proved very adyantage- 
_ ous} but ndne of them equi to chisg tim pro POr- 
tion ich he attributes da ſuperior fertility in 
ee. F HI thelq rt food r HE ii In 
dee ee 2 [Dablis*Syciety; 
rials Men ys [Red bogs, Hays the = 
writer, are juſtly eſteemed the worſt. Black/bogs 
yiecld-ſorad Kind vf paſture They arc, +befides, 
— aka dren nee. Fl 
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me even ur n of a poor, infipidyand inferior . 
_ * T7 3 ON 2: WW 222 22 Fs ay TY 350 5 | »\ 


ho gives he — Wrlieh 1 569+ 1 l 
Drain and level your bog in the manner already = 
deſeribed: keep the water tw feet deep in all your 

eee ere ue et rom ee 5 


| will afo oford a godd manure ef me mad and 
ſtudge that will accumulate in the m of the 
e "There: is me ene, ee fays bei chat the 
* 

. and their rbots' ar6/preſeved om den, and ; 
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welt growth: to forward which, ſtrip off the fide 
ſhoots, when, tender, which might otherwiſe im- 
pair the; body. of the.tree ; and throw: up the mud 
out of the trench upon their roots, to ſupply them 
_ Vith. freſh. nouriſhment; This ſhould, be done 
hen the fallows are tuo years old: at which time, 
and in ſummer, open the ſluice and leave the drain 
dry. The mud at bottom rll AAAS: — 
mn er ain thrown, out. 
When the hog is 3 jor ir regu- 
lacly by, lines, and mark the hop-hills at nine feet 
diſtance. each, ; WAY> by driving. down ſtakes. | At | 
every; fake, dig a hole three feet diameter, and 
5 Wes n. nene 
| mee n — Fa peri eta 7 
is obvious. That a oonſiderable quantity of earth 
Will be wanted; to fill the holes. To do this at the 
cheapeſt rate, is a matter of much ee 
the farmer. Our author's method is this: 


In the upland neareſt to the bog, he takes off Wy 


the ſwerd of a ſmall plot, with the winged/plough: _ 
having burnt it, he ini xes the aſhes with the mould 
by thorough. plowing; | adding a little lime, rotten. 
T A or ben met — and cee * 


28 wractrcat eavars_ 


made artificial earths in this manner, — 
the nw: purpoſe, but alſo in other improye- 
ments; and found thetn; © on trial, much leſs ex 
rende than they appeared to be at firſt view. 
The carriage to che bog is certainly the heavieſt 
article; though this is much alleviated by the 
width of the alleys, and che ee for eee : 
keft'between' the holes. 
precautions — 
but raiſing hops in any ground is ſe 
greater in the moſt favorable upländ 
thag ma bog. A very little arithmetic will | 
chat in ditching and incleſing a e i 6 
oo de beds equal egen 2 5 


eee hoeing, and — : 
in e are Dat equivalent ito ten | 
pence at endant eee ps 
ee deer ee he e a venture to 
affirm; char the produce from tho lattei is as great 
in quantity, and in quality as good. Many: zaſons 
P given; why it ſnould ee of which 
art mentioned in the letter. l 10% 05 Waka 
eee ee uplands, to hoe and pare the 
alleys; ſhes that it is eſteemed a diſadvantage to a 
ee " mong n ae arc, 
bern 5 5 by 
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dy their! nature, free from this. i inconvenience, a 


| leaſt for many years, till the furface is altered. 


Watering of hop- grounds in dry ſeaſons, lanes | 
from the great expence, too much neglected, is cer- 


tainly of great benefit to the crop. This may be 
done in bogs, with great conveniency and little 


charge. The planter is readily ſupplied from the 
ſurrounding drain: and whoever underſtands the 


culture, and growth of pes wh wellen, hn 10 


ſmall advantage. | rs 


—— 


Hop- planters agree, this low ces are g 


ly; Prey they are leſs: expoſed to drought, 7 


and ſheltered from ſtorms by their ſituation. Be- 


ſides, bogs enjoy other advantages, peculiar to 
themſelves: they do not ſuffer ſo much as other 
flats, by the rains of a wet ſeaſon, or the mildews 
of a dry one. Perhaps their ſpungineſs affords 125 


a paſſage to the waters, which lodge on other 


grounds; and their conſtant moiſture prevents the 


bad effects of too much heat. But what is more 
remarkable, they are free from thoſe ſwarms of 
0 re ee infeſt our upland hops. 


The roots too have liberty to ſfibot, as far as 


5 nature requires They have firſt, three feet of the 


richeſt ſoil to go through, before they run into the 
bog: and even there, when it has been well drained, | 


they will meet with better juices, than in a cold ſtiff 
| clay, or a 8 which are the batten | 


Mw: 365 3:4 | 25 of 
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aaa. The rn. firm 
here, as in other land: the earth laid into the 


taugh ſtringy 


2D than; in other hop grounds. The ſucceſs of this 
eulture in ground commonly deemed barren, 


: grateful. | 
Before I diſmiſs this bj, 1 am 15 b before 


1 3 1 the ſucceſsful improve. 


ments lately made, by. planting in ſwampy and 


boggy ſoils.” 1 have indeed eee bett e. 
that ſuch land : might be advantag 


=  ful:rees: can be raiſedithere;, with ſucceſs, i 


cſi ave Ah phe — 


much ae ae per 


7 . 


5 eee eee, that at att deu f, is 


2 for the growth of aſh; in particular, as: | 


holes being preſſed together, and canfined by the | 
fſubſtanęe of the bog, will ſupport 
| wem ſufpaiently, without ſinking them any deepen 


$916 HER ee e ee e 


ions I have met 


5 with oſiers, wilows, and alders: bug if mer uſes. 


een meren — 3 hav 


proer ter bing mire — from its 
9 55 : „ Gruation, 
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ſituation, could never be draihed, fo as to eee 8 
it ſit for the cultivation of corn or graſſes; It 
Was, continues ” — to ſee their growth. 
can be eaſi luced, to prove that ſuch 
land, mme A ' iilling an acre, for any other 
_ purpoſe; has, in divers places, produced in thir- 
teen or fourtcen years, froin{ixty to ſeventy pounds 
worth of the fineſt aſh poles, at a moderat6 price ; 
beſides: leaving a proper quantity of oaks, &c. 
ſoun with them, for maiden timber: Where 
labour is not very dear, an acre of Tuch land may 
be planted with four thouſand five hundred aſh 
8 are 4. proper EN e 
emen 7 br 
A ſmall expence of weeding? Ad will 
ait for two or three years after planting; but 
then it ĩs over: and he thinks, no method of cul- 
tivation can poſſibly. prove ſo eee on ; 
boggy ſoils. een ut fy blen! 2 12 
Itchas been, however; juſtly obſerved, "Ow in 1 5 
Mr. Fletcher's eſtimate of the expence of plant- 


+ oy tne g 122 5 28 24 


di be be ae _— Los, material one of fenc= 
ing from cattle ; which can o 


e pounds, more an ay added ro 85 15 


"ir tht d peer 1764; tho/above thaive-a 
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In as; bf Eſſex he remarked a e 
plantation of aſh trees, on a piece of moor land, 


which wus worth little for any other purple. - - 


The ſoll was à black boggy mdr, and had for- 
merly been à hop- ground; but ſo wet, that it 
vould not anſwer for that, or any eee e 

Agriculture; although it had been cut acroſt with 
many en ene five feet deep; to take off the 
Mater. The extent was three ſtatute acres; and 
the „e e the auff the reg, and 
Produce- Aft 1 4 n 25 Cpt" WEI SOFA 210065 


_ planted with [mall ſeedling aſh plants, net 
my wood hedges, and waſte grounds, at fbur feet 
- diſtance from each other. When they had ſtood 
_ bod years, they were cut down within four inches 
bf the ground. They we then ee ee ten 


Fears and produced as follows: er l £3 355 . 


31 cvt. poles fold on the premiſes r.abig30 
1 load of fire -e 00 ſold alſo 1 II 6 
FEI” 10 a T2 5 200 202001 111 55 ts SOT OAT. 
78 <7; 14% 85 eien: SD 443 1 * Ty 


he biber gere Salt at Half ib arge 
and much fuperior to Tat Already cut. $008 
LE On examining 1 the ſtanding part of the lYantac. 
tion, it appeared! to be in tlie Hh mol heältty and 
be dee dete wee gene hee 
"= root, Ee TS d clean; the e's being "> 
. "ns, | 


/ 


75 
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 etear, ſmooth, and of a fine en en The 
annual ſhoots were frequently from three to four 
feet in length; and from their preſent appearance, 
if cut next ſpring, will exceed _ former part, in 
value at leaſt one third. Eu 


. «© The young ſhoots in chat part, c cut tha 3 are 


remarkably ſtrong, and healthy, and bid fair to be 

fit for a ſecond cutting in ſeven years. | 
By this eaſy and judicious management, one 

acre and an half of land, not. worth. five ſhillings 


She 


near fifty pounds in twelve years; and what re- 


7 


a year for any other purpoſe, has paid the planter 


mains to be cut next ſeaſon, will _— IS | 


| him Gull den pounds more 22 7 
© The firſt five years after-/ planting, 8 were 
Ape clear from weeds; but that trouble and ex- 


Pence is ſince over: and in time to come, aſter 
g the ſmall charge of eee, whole ö 


produce may be reckoned clear gain. 


Im addition to theſe valuable pieces of a 5 
tion, 1 ſhall only lay, chat by the calculation of 
. men of experience, it has been found, that the 
planter of ſuch lands may count upon a clear 
N yearly gain of three! pounds an 'acre; which is 
3 fury of itſelf ſufficient inducement to this uſeful. 
and ornamental improvement. 
15 I I have dwelt longer upon this mie than 
eg proved ntertait | end- 


fe: 


: * 7 c 
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ers; I hape it will be ſome apology ta fay, that 
knowing how much of this ſort of land is yet 

uncultivated in Great Britain and Ircland, L have 
been the mare diffuſę : wiſhing to give every in- 
formation in my 1 that may tend r ite 


e i 0 itt, bag Ml 5 is * . obs 4 
6 A 25 ' ö 7 x x 77 Wy, b * 
"Wh / 7 : fo * hg CE: 3% * be Ra 2 4 
Ig x: wig gg cools che 
3 3 . 1 C 
2 15. a eee 91 I 8. „ Oh 


| of u, andthe Abd of Draming une 
| 1 i wake! eh [SITS 
e . 1 „ +; HEAR - 
© HAYING: now od very fully. of the drain- N 
ing of bogs, the ſurface of which is mootiſh,, ar 7 
peat, earth; J. hall here ſpeak more conciſely of 
draining and improving places which are covered 
Vid aun natural ſoil, but are ſo matſhys that 
key cannot be turned either to arable, ar go 
paſture land, till they have heen drained. 
The ſpperficial ſoil of marley, hring-compaſed | 
of diſſobyed vegetables, duſt -blowp/ in! by,cthe 
vinds, anꝗ earth waſhed:down from'high:grounds, | 
with which: they are generally ſurrounded, often | 
light and ſpungy, but very rich and vahiable hen 
Ane 07 dg! main ieee 
Some plants require a great. r, and ſbm A 
leſſer proportion of water in their food, i The 
.uſhal; ann e een are of the 


Fg 


2 
4 2 
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latter kind, 44 are ent by an over pro- 
portion 1 moiſture. Hence water may be re- 
garded ns an impediment to vegetation; and it 
becomes neceſſary to conſider the —_— 1 7 5 
methods of conveying it off the land. 

| Where coarſe graſs is produced, the oY is 
1 overcharged with moiſture, proceeding 
either from cold ſour ſprings, loaded with ſome 
mineral, ur acid, which want vent; or elſe from 
external floods, which, being confined by Ae 
clay, impervious to water; remain upon it, and 
corrupt the natural nouriſhment, proper for pro- 
' Sting the” ſweet and ticher grafſes. When this 
laſt is the caſe, the remedy. is ealy ; by making 
Uraifis fit to carry off the ſuperfluous moiſture. 
But if the land be ſpouty, ar ſpewy, as it is com- 
monly termed, and the moiſture ariſes from 
ſprings, a deep drain muſt be cut in the loweſt © 
part, and ſmaller drains, from that principal ditch, 
to fuch places as appear to be the heads of the 
ſprings; which will be known by their. being 
wetter and looſer than other parts. The drains 
muſt be cut deep enough to reich the bed through 
hien the vater flows, whether gravel or land; 
and upon the firſt touching of this, the water 
wilt ws eee AERIE 
ou i 

"The finale m communicating with the 
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main ditch, ſhould be left open for me time, 
until che quantity of moiſture abate. After this, 
to make them covered drains, by which the ſur- 
face is rendered level, and no part of it is loſt 
they ſhould be filled with ſtones as before directed, 
(page 74), through which the water will paſs'with 
_ eaſe, the drains will prove effectual, and the plough 
vill go freely over them without meeting any op- 
poſition. A foot deep of mould over the drains, 
will be ſufficient in paſture lands; but in arable 
land, one foot and a half is required. As I have 
already mentioned the alternative of faggots, and 

the beſt mode of uſing them, I will. only, fur. 
ther obſerve, that the main drain ſhould be kept 
open, in order that it may more eaſily diſcharge 
the water, without any danger of. itsbeingchoaked 


_ 2 up; in which caſe 28 a HOO work would Prove 
| worſe than uſeleſs. 13:19 41 2 5 . hier 


983 


The beſt time for 2 theſe drains: die 
Michaelmas ; becauſe the earth is drieſt at that 
ſeaſon. The digging in marſhes 18 laborious = 
| work; as the under ſtrata are com only tough: it ; 
is therefore neceſſary to mention What appears 

the eaſieſt method, which is, by opening the drain 
three ſpades wide, making the next dep! 
two ſpades, and the bottom only one ſpade 
 avhich laſt ſpade ſhould be narrow enough to ad- 
mit of its being eaſily covered with faggots, &c. 


— 
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and if the mould of che drain is tender, pieces of 
branches might be eut, of about eighteen inches 
long, and laid acroſs the drain at en diſtances 
N ſupport the faggots. ft eee eee = 
- There are ſeveral inventions Aang e, 
uhich are intended both to facilitate and expe- 
dite the draining of land and conſequently to re- 
duce the expence. Mr. Young, in his Eaſtern 
Tour, gives a deſcription and plate of one in- 
vented by Mr. Arbuthnot, which he; uſed with 
N ſucceſs; but confeſſes at the ſame time, that 
"I was too complex, and too enden him do 5 
een id to che Public. to b adn 
mores a model of another drain-plopgh, in 
the Repoſitory of the Society of Arts in the 
Nes which I like better, though it performs 
155 les work. It however takes out a ſpace of ſixteen 
To. inches wideat top, twelve wide at bottom, and 
ten or twelve inches deep. This excavation; is 
certainly not ſufficient for a covered drain but is 
a good preparation for one. The nent operation 
ſhould be performed, as before directed, with a 
-ſpade, at che bottom of this firſt trench; and then 


a ſmall ſpade, or ſcoop will complete the work, by 
* - making a ſufficient channel for the water, at the 
bottom of the ſecond cavity; which channel is 
what n. be gate md over As: 8 deſcribed. 
4585 e 4 This, 


* 2 


* adv: 40 + 
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This, * can only be q performed an land 

75 "War wilt bear the treading of cattle. angie 
Where the ground in uhich the ſprings are, or 
| 1 85 the wetneſs is occafioned by climate, or a 

: rainy ſeaſon; lies on 4 gentle declivitys Mr Tull 
very properly adviſes plowing'ir ſo as to give the 
ſurtows a pentle fall, juſt ſufficient to carry offthe 
water that would otherwiſe ſink into the atljoining 
ridge. This gentle current of the water. would 
alſo prevent its waſhing away the lighter and 
richer mould from the higher parts of the field ; 
an effect exttimely common on. lloping grounds. 
This idea of Mr. Tull's, however, though it 
may de ſucceſsfully purſued in grounds: Mich 
have one uniform declivityz yet will not anſwer 
where they ie waved, or undulated. When this 
zs the Caſe, the beſt farmers/in my neighbourhood 
Plow their lands directly up and down the flope, 
and lay the ridges high, making from ſpacæ to 
ſpace large water forrows right ac roſs the ridges, 
and interſecting the other furrqus 3 an- 
eee eee Alen, irro Between | 


e fora the ene dae wink wich | 


* 


Iclivitieb are 48 apt to be walled by tan irüins, 


pefiſive chan the latter being ift b the 
_ Plougli; and aſterwards ulcured out an widened = 


ithey :cortiſtmuilicate; anch abſoctodee- the fie fell 


of the declivity-! The plowed latuls ontheſe de- 


and ſo mmer f tk fn foil is chuꝭ movedidowts. 
Ward; t, in; mis part of the eduntryr v generily 


Pre ter open Ardins ; on allat ach ouht, and left tie 
| fun god's thould' TING | 


| toermnertindgal 10 require to 
ke hed: .every Poon oprficytaiair defies- 


_ Avich this ſpades ode bavrgt nods; roar hl 


_ | when not 000 tiff, protluce;excelicia etepb ef 
corn. H their tenacity: he to great 

nnn the mme Kalk bei. 

. carrous and wel rt ane , 195 


= clap raſh air tur aps potty nn 5 


105 ene to pare off the e Kc. which 


4 Bognlaro wah Be e mesden man e . 
Wee whe able, Mag- in edow. 
This is perhaps the caſe ain uhr folly; which, 


ee Fest Wee t 5 


fine eren * e u enn 


may | 


e in Se —— ro : 
| pr FIR roots 66 e beet — e 
and ij it be laid fallpy for one ſeaſon, and plowed 
two on three times, it will mend the land greatly. 
: ene W 9/07 were pared off ould, 
breed, be ſpread oyer the ſurface;/and the 
b 1 This will greatly for- 
ward the graſs; ſo· that ĩt may ſoon/befbrought- to 15 
een an bee {6082-11909 s #7 


% eee likeviſe thefurfzceirſelf upon 
whichthey grows Or Det ee 
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large heaps, where the roots of the weeds will in- 
2 1 257 value, and facilitate men 


4 a at * % < At. 4 2 J 1 > - . 
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1 INS * Senden fuch, for Aol, a 
parts of America, where there are ſo much wood, 
and unoccupied land, chat neither is much valued, 
or bears à great price, people ſeldom take the 
trouble of cutting” down the wood; but, when 
They. want to convert a piece of wood - land into 
arable, they ſet fire to the coarſe graſs, withered 
leaves, and under- wood, as ſoon as they are dry 
in the ſpring. This fire generally catches hold 
of the trees, and at the ſame time deſtroys them: 
ſor if it goes not totally burn them, it at leaſt 
5 whe; eee ey 0 dier, and after this the 
| Joi them ſlagd xill eday I eee 5 
E 


0 * 


8 SS 
4 3 = vids * 
„ . 


48 EN at care. is taken to. preſerve; Fre. 5 
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I T'/ have: been informed from: "IIA : 
e I have never etpetienced the fact, chat hot 


= lime laid on the root of a tree which has been 


felled, will, in a ſhort ſpace of time, ſo diſſolve and 
corrode it, that it may be cut up and deſtroyed 
Vith eie ebe „ 
When the roots are very hs and obſtinately 
' tenacious, M. de T _ 8 Nad is, to ow 
e lung ee e 
Peter Sommer a Peaſant in the eee 
inte two matching för removing trees them. 
ſelves; and alſo their roots. The former of theſe, 
for rooting un trees, was tried" in the preſcnee of 
the chief magiſtrates of Berne; in a wbod/tear that 
| city; *wheretr pulled up:an oak, tliret fret eight 
es diameter, towards the bottom. "with all its 
roots, in eight minutes time; chough che 
had been conſtantly frozen; for near 1 Moftüis. 
It was alſo tried witk ſimilar ſucceſs By ia eomimit- 
tee of the London Society for the Enetut emen 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce? in whoſe 
ept 555 HOP OF b Behle E Breerded. * 
_— Evelyn his He wife given üs this Sylva, 
page 24. a very ze en * 1 | 
RUTA .* 222815 raps 1 HOI fs 17 7 
"Thi tt Capra Renne. br the Royal Navy 
rented ful engine for this pur 
poſe; ; which r ;ocectled onder uhr ell, 
Sgt? nn 


5 * 27 


en ace TUR 93 
as I * been informed by men of character, who 


were eye- witneſſes of its operation, The machine 


was made in London; but I find no model of it in 
the repoſitory of the Society: otherwiſe I ſhauld 


lake pleaſure in deſeribing it, and in doing juſtice 


to the memory of its ingenious inventor; with 


whom I had the honor of being acquainted. 


Where a place has heen overgrown: with waod, | 


the earth is ſo thoroughly ſtirred by digging, and 


pulling up the ſtumps of the trees, chat one plow- 


leaves, a conſiderable N wo be Y 
for many years. 


ing in autumn is generally ſufficient. - The ſtoſts 


in winter kill the weeds, and break the clads; and 
after a ſecond plowing in the ſpring, theſe lands 


will bring an abundant crop: ſor the: trees not 
having exhauſted the earth towards the ſurface, 


but on the contrary having manured it. witch their 


hh RW nas 17 pe Fi 


| only been under-wood, and being converted 


into arable ground. produced plentiful crops of 
wheat and oats for twenty Feen without 


; being manured or ſummer fal wee 4 
dhe foil was peculianly proper for heat, ane 


It is true, 5 


would have been e much foones, if it had 
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See ſpecies of uncultivated land, yet re- 


this * of ax wal hall have frequent re- 


a E — who, with great. ſpirit and en- 
1 terpriſe, improved his paternal eſtate, in the pro- 


„ - footy have made France a much too formidable 
© 1 val for this little ſcat of attention.and induſtry. 
The many barren: and uncultivated ſpots ſtill re- 


maining in almoſt, eyery part ↄf 
not even excepting the moſt fertile e counties, call 


ee AT; er 488 11. , 
014; 11 70 ihe: 1 LOL ; Mer LI cf 288 Fy; 10 Lg! W 8 . 


We ie Hh: e ee dere, with 5 of 


THESE ie which: are by fr the el : 


main to be treated of. In my progreſs through ; 


e Marquis of Turbilly, a 


vinooiot: Anyou, and ſet an example in his na- 
y, Which, if generally followed, would 


js kingdom. 


for further exertions of that induſtry which has 
alrxeady diſtinguiſhed us, and has. enabled us to 
| lift up our heads ond mineral againſt a. 

: world in arms ! CCC 

e In thoſe parts of hs country, PL Ay PEAR 


_ deed too few, where oxen are uſed for plowing, 
may de a matter of conſiderable utility, to men- 
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tion an obſervation of the marquis, relative to 
the manner of feeding them. Le ſays, that in 
the beginning of winter he gave them hay mixed 
with an equal quantity of rye-ſtraw. This ſuc- 
ceeded to his with + his oxen continued in per- 
fect health, free from vermin, to which they had 
before been ſubject, and in better plight than 
ttoſe in his neighbourhood, which were fed with | 
hay and wheat. ſtraw. He ever after.continued to 
wo them this food, ab long as they lay: 1 | | 
doors, and found it anſwer extremely well. Dur- 
ing n is time, they had, no corn, even though = : 
works und . is ſingular to ſay, that he did not | 
find, his ſuppreſſing their uſual allowance of oats, 
rendered them · at all lefs hearty or vigotous; Which 
(bs Wanne to n F e in” the _ | 
ſtraw. . e FIT : 
1 He 1 eee an char Bras Pers of 
the land which he had to improve, was covered 
with heath, broom, and furze, which had grown 
very thick and high. In the ſpring, when the 
8 © was dry, he ſet fire to the ſurface, after 
raking due mentlunee hinder the flames . a 
ſpreading too far. The whole burnt very W ö 
and he wWas in lebe of being able er ee 
this land without paring off the turf. This 
uould have been a conſiderable ſaving; eſpecially + 


as He aſhes: were aa An Ploughs ftranger: 
FIT 1 | than . 


r made ra ras work : 
but the: rœ of the. ſunte and brow, which had 
- rofiſted -the.rfee; broke! them; and xhough the 
number uf catile for: dught were doubled, yet 
ſeregalol ihe en were uined by chis hard labour, 
which-as [perſiſted in, with d much. obſtinacy. 
— Incoming was it plawad gver and over, and every: 
clod broken, both before and aſter lowing it: 
_ the broom and furze were not rene ade 
nei ſhoots every chere: the land Comimued un- 
Tow Wy and thoaronadi-it bend | 


ir cok be brought c0.a good lth nk bo 1 nor- ws; 

dss plants be, Gr extirpated, - 1 17 4 | 
„ his unſuceeſsful experiment, . Md Tor- | 

billy, raiſed the laugh of the. whole country, at 


EYE 3 eſpocially of thoſe ho had foretold 


from the beginning, that he would not ſucceed. 
The following year, having theſame ſort of 
land to deal with, he took care to ar his former 0 
error. Fach day's, cutting of the heath, broom, 
c. was burnt, and the whole ſurface. u dug by 
hand, as it. was cleared. By theſe means, the; 
aſhes of the plants preſerved their fertilizing qua- 
Aly. and their roots were pulled up. Women and 
children ſhook the earth from the roots and turned 
e * „ weather. b 
8 Theſe 
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Theſe were alſo laid in heaps from! ſpace: to ſpace, 
and burnt upon the ſpot, where they yielded ſome 
- aſhes, Which wen eee n 
with one turn of the plough. To. 47 DARED 
Here I nwſt interrup 8 nazrative, 
to repeat an obſervation: made before, that the 
aſhes of his roots would have been much better, 
if he hat not dried them beſare they were burnt. 
When his fires of hroom and furze were well lit, 
he ſhould then have laid on the green roots, and 
| ſmothered the flames, wherever they broke out, 
| with freſh ſupplies of furze, &c. This is the only 
way to have aſhes ſtrongly impregnated with 

_ ales; for, by a curious en nas it is 
the vegetable acid in che plants that is converted 
by calcination into the-alkaline Giles 3 
I muſt alſo beg leave to eee e N 8 
iin this place; that the marquis does hot ſeem to 
have knoun the great utility of quick lime, in 
; improving theſe waſte lands ; the ſituation. in 
which, I will venture to fay, it can be of maſt uſe 
as a manure: for its powerfully diſſolving and fer- 
menting quality, would have rendered every fibre 
and root left in the ground, of real W 
firlt, by converting chern into a m r 
y preven ihgeheir again putting forth freſh ſhoots; 
5 and, thindly, by wee the ſoil, abſorbing the 
. „ H | NY. 
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acids, Kilthqg tho -inſeqe; dra) 


ties, by netten og belt pwn md t 
Ir is true, he tells us that he did'n not cdiſcoveta 
lime-ſtone in his own ground, till ſome years af- 
ter: but after hethad diſcovered it, he ſeems, 
from his own account, not nine of 
The marquis continues to relate, that he e 
ed the above mentioned land ſeveral times during 
the ſummer, and each time in a different direction 
tom the former. rn | 
IR Vith tliis work z the heath, and broom, &c. were al- 
EL: moſt entirely deſtroyed; and theſourneſs of the land 
9 vas in al great meaſure cured. He then made 
5 eompoſts, uhich were mixtad av ith ſtall and ſtable 
| dung, and proved of ſingular benefit. With 
meir help, he was enabled to manure his newly 
5 broken up land ſufficiently that is to ſay, to lay 
upon it half the quantity tliat is generally uſed of 
dung, for the common run ef lands. This he 
fowed with ye, which een b plentifi 8 


he continued us take withbur refing hem, were | 

5 ö ieder itt 

. Mot of his yet ee had been, 
fin kim immemorial, thiek eovered with high 


1 heath, fern, N de. 4 be 
1 ſays 


8 
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ſays the marquis, had now him, that ſuch 
lands were not to be broken up with the plough 
Adee. The method which he ſeemed to prefer 
was; a paring mattock, and burning. Being ſhort 
of hands) br his other buſineſs, he let this to 
N rs by the piece: but they deceived him, 
deg _ ſkimmed off the ſurface, without 
hardly touching the roots of the plants, which 
ahold have cut up. When the turf they 
had cut was dry, and burnt, the ſmall quantity of 
aſhes it produced, made the marquis ſuſpect the 
roguery: and this was fully confirmed, by ſome 

of the ploughs being broken by the roots in the 
ground. The wheat ſowed in this, roſe, indeed, 
pretty well, and looked tolerably during part of 
the winter; but not being able aſterwards to 
ſtrike through the cruſt, formed by the remaining 
matted roots of the plants, moſt of it died, and 
the little that ſurvived ſcarcely returned the ſeed: 
nor could this, land be recovered till the next year, 
wing, eee the an, 1 waters, . 


7252 1 i 4 2 N N 5 


The: tp N.. de Turbilly, ad not agree 
by the piece, for breaking up his land, leſt he 
Ahold ame beep agus deceived ;, but n | 


care to ſer chr t * y cur deep a % 8 un- 
aan. £10] 1 Rr Tt ek. OT 
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der the mum or ee m. m ht roots 

= — live piland}00\ he <thnats of 
about four inches, was dried, -piled-up, and burnt 
in heaps from ſpace to ſpace upon the ground, it 
— a conſiderable eee 2 
— "eu e. im ne . 
ſurrow, which covered the ſeed. Women and 

children broke the clods of this ground, which 
fectually cut through, and their ſeeds deſtroyed 
by the fire. — me p.m gg TO 


| flouriſhed well, Geeta 
rer eg ep. þ ea he fe method. bing 


and hig ee en land with half 
the quantity commonly uſed upon ground, it 
was found to produce much more than before. 
The marquis relates an inſtance of the increaſe 
of corn; which, for its ſingularity, I muſt not emit 
to mention. A grain of barley had accidentally 
dropped in the ſowing ſeaſon, upon an old dead 
ant-hill, in a heathy ground, about two feet 
diſtant from the edge of one of his improvements 
0 This ant-hill was then a Ry fine nid, 
e formed 


ſiys the marquis, ſurpaſſes all the u. 
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formed of the rotten particles of hat the ants had 
formerly treaſured up there, and of thoſe inſects 
themſelves which had died. This grew, and put 
forth ſeveral ſhoots. Curious to ſee what this 
would come to, he had it fenced from the cattle. 
Having nothing near to obſtruct its growth, it 
continued to thrive, till it beeame a kind of little 
ſheaf, In July, when it was ripe; the marquis 
himſelf reaped it; and when it was taken out of 
. and the earth was ſnaken from the root, 
Sr ane we perceived the remaining huſk of the 
grain, from which all the ſtalks grew, and from 
h — the roots were evidently derived. He 
then picked out the corn on a ſheet, and reck- 
oned the produce, which atnqunted/to: one thou- 
ſand four hundred and forty grains of as large, fine, 
and ſound barley, as any he had ever; ſeen. 2 
eee bee weden, bn i a anci- 
ent times. 1 NE ih ir e | 
his eſtate; which be mentions _ en 


| wy 1 7948 His be 41+ * 75 wo +. 


Slain are 8 


1 generally 
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generally abandoned, as quite barren; but, "ITE | 

marquis, there is no ſoil, however unpromiſing it 

may appear, but will produce, when rightly cul- 

tivated; and pay ere care and ver mon 5 

on it? tract boar of ot eros HII 3 i 


Some of theſe andy einge W yield _ 
thing ; others, only moſs, or ſhort heath, with _ 
and there a few piles of graſs intermixed. 
toIf their produce is not great, their quid tt 2 

cheap. Water, ſtones, and roots, are ſeldom met 
with here. If nothing grows: upon them, they 


5 2 8 —— 
. eri theſe may be bum: asthey Rind if he 


heath is ſo ſcattered, that the fire will not com- 
municate; it will be eaſy to dig up the roots left 
by the plough, that they may be burnt. This 
; ground ſhould be eee eue eee ee Y 
in dry weather, with-a' common plough, i; * 
_ the FOR of a fit to PER” A fortnight. 


Soon aer, e ke 2 vis 
| een 1 
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| ſuited to the. foil 39d duet fone pi buck- 


| wheat. 14 MASI 6 4 Fa 


22 


1 n R 0 8 
marquis, thould then be. reſted: a a 0 N Af 


ee a a code deſpiſed. vit 2 | 
greatly; ſells well, and is very proper to fatten 
ne or . 1 Fern. d is made (of it, in 


e it delights. gt ap gs crop: in autumn 

will ne eee of breakin . this 

ground. 25 e coat e e 
eee ito: ſow. the land —_ any 


that kind of grain, the ſtubble of this may be 


plowed in, as ſoon as the crop is off the ground; 
Mag manured, and p operly eng Ka in ul 


r wes aanne 8 before. directed, vith buck- | 


| — thri ive an it: and it is is ſcar cely 


ſuch poor. land, Ang tolera- | 


„Mie! income, at a leſs EXPENCE., 3 1 01 3 fil 


ud nee ne re yg | 
Am, e i0 „ 18 


d, it- ORIG enen ds 


proved by continual labour. Neither can Lat all 
teconcile n nt * opping, het 


We 8 3 
1 to cen lidatethe ſoil. But, as the land 
ofed to be dreſſed for cis ſecond crop, I 
— — without allowing it any bath; to 
plow it the third year, and to ſow it vs ich carrots 
in. e ay pre pared, I have 


nelioratec en bes eanec 1 
— —— influence 
of the air. This crop may be ſiicceeded- by one 
of (pring«tares, Which , being drill lowed, will ad- - 
Wir of ſummer hoting : anſl it is te be obſerved, 
that in all very ſan 8 ue hene. 
ficial chan en tee — 
| eee maſh 0 bo cone N 


the: foil clean, 
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crop of buck-wheat, * be pe be 

mentionedihergafters ity: is bog dt fig es 

If this hungry en defticied vip | 
corn, pulſe, or other crops; either becauſe land 
is ſcarce, or becauſe there is no der were nn it 
makes ir more v valuable, and ſupplvie ih as | 
_ «i will he dena coin i wn Ws 


chis'earth, chat is, eee — 470 | 
rally uſed of marle for plowed land, over the fur- 
— ; 


nne hould be performed wid a 


vill-often ſuffice. I R nn 


fall of, and i crops blend, anch 


=> * 
gp 895 fv? * 3& 
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| nean to begin to mix them with 
— ſand. A deeper plowing ſhould be given a 


tnight after; and ſo ſucceſſively, till this 11 
earth and the ſand are ſufficiently mixed. 


* 
8 Y N 
5 
5 48 


18 43 Aa: couple: of 


Ae dent 5s . | 


e 0-year rye in September, 


the expence of the Ter Rac ſecond 5 


and third, for which no-manure will datwentes, 
will be. ſtill better, and more profitable; being 


attended with little a knee Theſe lands, 2 

3 1 ef:clay _—_ 
. n e e 

83 


| — eise wich he had chus. im- 


ee een found een — 


diger ar! t Not NE A dnss yg * 


| ſtrongly for new im- 


vec eee eee | 


| than wheatyis raiſed with-leſs trouble, yields well. 
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is leſs liable to accidents, is more eaſily kept, and 
has many other well known good qualities. The 
bread made of it is very wholeſome: more than 
half the kingdom of France live upon it, either 
alone, or mixed with ſome other grain. Wheat. 
ſtraw is undoubtedly more valuable; but to thoſe 
who keep working oxen, the rye - ſtra mixed with: 
wee of hay, is a moſt excellent fod< 

, | * fe obſerved; 921 . += e S9 710: 


— W de burn every part e 

to uſe. Even the haulm, or ſtraw of buck-wheat, 
eee; be given to cows in the win- 
ter: they will eat it without injury; they will 

not grow leaner upon it, nor will it hurt: their 
milk in quantity or quality.. 
The light ſandy and gtavelly ſoils are certainly 
ſuperior to the tn OI name | 
us co- 

1 as | 
che n Their e produce is . : 
| bun. eng broom, furze, - bramble, and 
ſuch li mixed wich graſs. From tlib 
eight, thicknes, and vigour of his wid rome 


— 7 a 
1 L of \ of 
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| About te middle of — — ; 
fuer ſhould be begun. Tt eue, aer bebe F 
formed like an adze, of good | 
i ee the eee whence ic dim | 


in dhe — | 1 ſome» = 
ow" ater with a little ber inwards. This is 
exinſtrument deſeribed by NI. de, Turbilly, as | 
wp made uit of by 3 


— ut: hci nor oo way: ee oft | 
bel, aſter the paring; or plowing of land like 
| this, ſome ſtrong:roots ſhould. here and there re- 
duin, th ee e vith ppg: 


* N 
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rlidge obſerves, that the beſt, and 
method of grubbing up thorny ſhrubs, 
5 or ode like, hs; given us by Gab. Platt. 
This inſtrument recommended by him, is ſimply 
à a three-grained dung-fork, only much larger and 
ſironger, accarding to the fize of the ſhrubs to be 
moved: ; tha "Ons r — | 


by putting eee. — pulling 4 hs 
upper end by a rope faſtened to it, INS 
the whole buſh by chest? meg. 
M. de Turbilly eee eee 
the ſpirit and warmth of che ſalt contained in the 
| aſhes of land thus pared and burnt, will ſoon ren- 
der the corn more forward than mme 


tte fire; it will appear thin — the vinter; 5 
dut on 5 it i Ahe 
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As the richneſs of this land depends moſtly on 
SD the more there is of them, the nore i 
will be fertilized, and their effect continue longer. 
But all kinds of ſoils do not furniſh an equal quan- 
. of, argen en — 
avon cxlcine: 50 are ebene thts beſts 

and ſmall trials will ſoon aſcertain what may be 
expected from the whole. The heaps, however, 
which are moſt burnt, or burn the faſteſt, are not 
the beſt; ſor aſnes may be too much conſumed, 
has grown, where the: outſide turfs. of the heaps 
were burnt-flowly, were calcined only, but remain- 
entire, that it was neceſſary to break them, 

and. eee ere ue 


burnt. Im — ee, 
be 3 ſufficient to bury: the aſhes; no 


2 few x aſter n 
= = N ſhould 
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ſmould be given, ſomewhat. deeper in the ſame 
direction; er e er be continued, 
each going a little deeper than the former, till the 
ground be looſened to a ſufficient depth. Two 
croſs-plowings will then be of excellent ſervice: 
after which, a fifth acroſs them will bring the fur- 
rows to their firſt direction. The ground ſhould 
be harrowed ſeveral times between all theſe plow. 
ings, with harrows proportioned to the ſtrength of 
the ſoil ;” and if any clods have reſiſted the tines of 
the harrow, women and children ſhould be em- 
ployed to break them; it being neceſſary to 1 
. verize the ſoil as much as poſſible. 
Women and children will alſo clear away the 
Poon that are turned up, ateach ſucceſſive plow. | 
ing, laying them in a convenient place for uſe. 
If there be any ſtones in the ground too heavy to 
be moved or loaded in carts, they muſt be broken ; 
with ledges, or blown up with gun-powder.' A 
few days before the land is ſown, it ſhould have 
another ſlight plowing ; after which, throw in half 
the uſual quantity of ſeed, and harrow- it well. 
Drains or water-furrows. ſnould then be cut, in 
the manner before directed, as ſoon as poſſible, to 
catry off che water in winter. If any great clods 
ſhould ſtill remain, they muſt be broken. It is 
| zun ahn care n er be taken of the 
e . e quality 


1} — 
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quality che fed. The nature of the ſpn muſt 
determine what grain it will be moſt eee to. 


ſow. In general, unleſs the ſoil be very excellent 
_ eyc appears to e maſt adviſeable for the firſt crop; 
and frum the ſucceſs of this, the farmer will be 
able o judge what his _ EROS _ 
dane; any riſK. b Mi eck p77 7 

„ eee lane Aa light ck 
ing ſhould be given, to bury the ſtubble and turn 


for that of the former year. All theſe plowings 
and eee will a s Seien n. 


yours a rl Geared uſual wilt doc.” 


If chis ground is meant to be planted, ftill it 


is better in that caſe, to take three, _ or even 


fineicraps Sram Aer Rh Wi Hane cot 


1 —— tilch. be wil | 
PR of OY 85 the land. The end | 
crop. 


always repay the-greateſt-part, if not the w 


7 ow 
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crop will be much better, and bring more profit. 

The third will alſo be goad; and eee, 

the following, if the ſoib be ſtrtile cy 
cha Jang: thus broken _ tilled be in- 


4 reer — 8 bei 
— in thar caſe be Wee, cha ſecund pag Raw: 


F ricke A LOL Dl. 0 Lire at: = wi * OR 4b 


| grounds e eee ne, 
This 1 the ſoul: ow — "wt - 
I, "i corn, . 7 time. The vegeta- 
ble food in the earth is therefore not waſted he 
| upon uſeleſs plans, bx ſerves ech to nouriſh 


een. e . 
is ſo clean chat it needs only to be winnowed. 


The bread made — HERD N44 


| | 4/2766 Portis PE NP Ne 
| * „ + FR, "Wom 
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Vorn-ou - meadows; days. avis narquis,. wh 
its {i reſtored by the ſame means, and ſowed 
-anew with graſs ſeeds, CO great quanti- a 
ties of excellent hay. 1 S910; ee e 

= A eee is to me, ee a ow: 


” meadow. thar does not puny abundantly, it 
ought to be well dreſſed with a proper com- 
poſt; if that does not do, give it a good dry 
dreſſing of mould and ſoaper's aſhes. If, for 


want of care, the ſwerd has become thin, ſcabby, 
and moſſy, ſow. it with good graſs ſeeds, with = 
| _. Which mix a proportion of burnet, in the month 
| ” of March, after the aboye-men inal, MS; 
5 Mas: over 117 are ae as 1 35 
3 er May, uſh-harrow,-androll:it... Such a fimple, 
e unexpenſive proceſs, I am convinced, will 
8 „ fave: OO re wy ca by the 
Te: marquis. „ ee not ic 2 


2 f ; clay 1 


than the een eas kinda. Their dae eee 

duce is little different from that of ocher ſolle 
and hree -obſtacles,: water, ſtones, and ö 
| roots, common to all uncultivated f 


# 8 : If; ' oy. 
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firſt be removed, before any ober i — 
can take place. The future operations on this 
ſoil, are almoſt a repetition of what os ; e re- 
commended: fot: the two former. One great ad- 
vantage attending theſe ſtrong lands is, that they 

calcine well; they alſo burn ſlower than the for- 
mer, and afford a much greater n of e 


Which incrcaſes their fentlity, . 


_  given-ſucceflively, dur 


There are, however, ſome foils If this: ind, 
which.ploduce ſo de Ins other wild Po- 
ductions, chat it is not poſſible to take off ſods 
ſufficiently furniſhed with plants, to make them 
burn. When ſuch lands are to be brought into 
tillage, [inſtead of paring and burning them, they 
mould be dug and broken in the ſpring with the 
1 Spade and pick. axe, and be left to dry for a month 
or ſix weeks; after which; women and children 
may be employed to break the turfy clods; and 
| ſhake, the mould from their roots. Theſe roots 
ſhould be well dried, then laid in heaps from 
ſpace to ſpace, where! they are tobe burnt; and 
| their aſhes, after being ſpread with ſhovels, ſhould. 
be plowed in as ſoon as poſſible; with a one: finned 
pPplough. Several other plowings: ſhould then be 


with the fame plough, croſs. ways, ſlanting, and 
in every other direction. Between the eee 
women 3 break — 


the heats of ſummer, 
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muff again beg leave to make a emma won | 
e:laſt direction of the marquis. For; as theſe 
directions relate to lands chat have few: weeds or 
ch ume of-infcrwviertiversd ee 
For my o part, I ſhould not eee "i 
ploy the plough in this buſineſs; and after plow- 
ing and croſs plowing, and harrowing: Fan- | 
Ing again, I would collect thoſe clods chat were 
5 not broken, bos puickiably tied togrtlies by oots'o 
- grafs, or couch, eee theſe I Woul 
6 burn, as before mentioned. Indeed I have ac- 
= tually done this on a Limilar octaſion; where the 
ET clods turned np by the plough were ſo bound to- 
1 gether by the roots of couch graſs, (triticum 
5 = -Tepetis)- rer that I could not break them with 
ploughs or harrows, and therefore had recourſe to 
a wen beer CCC 
The uſual time for Sie abt lands will an- 
ſwer for thus a but it might be fer, and more ſuc- 
_ teſsful to begin ſuch land with d crop of cats, ra- 
cd ther than rye or wheat; for it will not have the 
ſame proportion of rich aſhes as that formerly 
deſcribed nor will it be ſo clear of weeds or in- 
ſects; and oats, being of a more hardy cadres om 
force their way with greater certainty,” 
As e e os . W b 
. CNET " » : 1 be 


*% 
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be plowed, 1951. croſs-plowed, n ways , and 

| ſeveral times, during the remaining dry weather, 
in order to break and looſen it. It ſhould then 
be manured, either with dung or a compoſt; or, 
if there be occaſion, with marle, n or ocker 
things of the like nature. | 

. Here, for the firſt time, M. de Turbilly Ps 
tions the uſe of lime, on this ſort of land; a ma- 
nure far exceeding all others for this purpoſe, * 
| reaſons I have already mentioned. 

The marquis concludes his — on 1 8 
1 that he by no means ap- 
proves of breaking up uncultiyated land with the 
plough only, without having pre viouſſy prepared 
it in ſome of the ways here directed; unleſs it be 
in rhe caſe of very light Gt ſoils, which are not 
9 fit for paring or burning. 

In all other trials with the bog ey 15 50 
no reaſon to be ſatisfied with his ſucceſs; nor can 
it ever anſwer, but in places where there are no 
* weeds or wild plants. Thoſe, ſays he, who take 
| this method, as the leaſt expenſive, will find in 

the end, that they have ſaved rn: and 1 

| ene Weber ive by 5 
Having thus ſelected every Lg circum- ; 

| "Bethe from M. de Tyrbilly's account of his im- 


| dene 1 r now oy” before 0M Oey E 
2 Og on nn e 


ELD 2 0 I was plowed a fourth time, ha 
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ſhort, bur e ſketch, from an rare pes. 
e upon the ſame ſubject . l 
Our author informs us, that; one yeay! he Ow 
up ten acres'of heathy land; which had long been 
a ſheep-walk; and produced little elſe than furze, 
heath, and mole-hill thyme. The foil was a looſe; 
ſandy, blackiſh gravel, and in general very dry. 
In March it was turned over with a whelming 
plough, about ten inches deep; à pair of heavy 
harrows were then run over it, to get out the roots 
of the furze, heath, and other tru mpery. Theſe 
were burnt, and che aſhes ſpread. In May it Was 
plows acroſs with the ſame plough, harrowed, 
the weeds burnt, and the aſhes fpread as before. 
In July it was again plowed, and thirty buſhels 
of lime, per acre, ſpread oyer it. In — 


rubbiſh burnt. By this time it was in ne Wh. 
In October, half of it was ſowed with wheat, and 
half with rye; the former nine pecks, and the 
latter three buſhels per acre: ch winter proving 
favorable, the rye came up thick, a 
ter- proud. In January, a herdle- fer 

acroſs, and ſheep were turned in to feed it off. 
They remained there till the end of February, and 
leſt _ field e e Te was en ee 


as ' Trains fo has. val. e 


\ 
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with * buſhels of lime, per acre, which made 
the crop ſpring vigorouſly; It was a very fine 
crop, and yielded near five quarters an acre. 
The wheat did not ſpring ſo ſtrong as was ex- 
3 but thickened towards ſpring, and pro- 
duced near four en 0 acre. a crops 
were-clean. 18 85 _ 
The year following, fx acres more. as Ke ſme | 
ſort. of land were broken up, and treated in the | 


ſame manner, till June; when they were ſown 


with turnips. They came up very well, and 


eſcaped the fly. They had two good hoeings, 
leaving the plants fifteen inches apart. The crop 


proved very gag: in Ane k the ip were 
e ſmall. 1 : 

Welt e beaſts and: 5 ld were ee | 
in ; and in ſix weeks fed them off. The land 


vas very clean; and the manure left by the cattle 

| . had 2 a it, that it was judged. no great 
4 ing was as ſawed with the ee en and 
1 1 9 harrowed down. eien 


it with wheat. It had a good plow- 


It came up well, and ob crop N out near 


four quarters per acre. In the autumn, twelve 
loads of glay were laid on this land: and in Janu- 
ary, after the froſt had broken the clay, ſo as to i 
make it mix eaſily 1 with the ſoil, it was plowed. in 


with the ſtubble. . In March, it was plowed | 
58 e VVV acroſs. | 


7 
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acroſs. In April, it was plowed a third time, and 
harrowed fine; it was then ſowed with ten pecks 
per acre of Zealand barley. Two weeks after 
were thrown over it*. Both the clover and barley 
ſoon made a fine appearance: the latter yielded 
ſive quarters per acre, and the Kane e 717 
5 thick plant at Michaelmas. 5 
In the ſpring — it was dreſſed: with 
forty buſhels per acre of ſoaper's aſhes ; and in 
the ſummer it was twice mowed. The firft cut. 


ting was upwards of two tons, -the latter about 


_ twenty-five hundred weight, an acre. It was then 
broken up for wheat, and produced an Tags 
wy the ſurimier following. | 
Ihe lime, clay, and aſhes, bad doubtleſs their 
Mace in producing theſe'crops-: but the writer of 
85 this account ſeems ee his — 
2 rubbiſh, This land, n eee 
five eee n 
| emp ſhillings per aer. 
An obſervation nacurally ſuggeſts irfelf ch the 
| peraded of this account : chat the farte, heath, 
ps Ke. wer not en RO or frengeh, as what 


* is 11 i N 4 1 82 1 £3 


"> * This & a very 1 ſ nall quan ti of or feed; T alrays allow : 


E 13% "DIET $3 
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NM. de Turbilly ſeems to have had to encounter 
with ; nor could . be that thick texture of 


hich made ſo formidable a 
. in all his e to plow. W Ry 
ever, highly probable, that ſuch a plough as is 
here mentioned, ' was" infinitely better conſtructed 
for this work, than any employed by the marquis. 
But even ſuppoſing this, I am clearly of opinion, 
that the buſineſs would have been more effectually 
done, by burning the whole ſurface, as rurned up 
by the plough; rather than by burning only the 
rubbiſh collected by the harrows? therefore, after 
fully conſidering all the advantages” which/the 
marquis has ſtated, I ſhould be es W d 
to follow this part of his practicſge. 
One part of our Engliſh farmer's ata 1 
ba take notice of, as it accords perfectly with 
my own idea; that is, the manuring the new- 
plowed lan with lime. In this, however, he 
_ commits an error, by allowing the lime to lie ſome 
time on the land before he plows it in. For as 


| the great advantage of the lime, thus applied, is ab 


derived from its cauſtic; diſſolvent, and ferment. = 
nee anno ee be uſed too hot 
1 deer due. abſtra of ian a 


other farmer, on che NE BO 1 
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from burning, and ie and has given 
2 decided preference to the latter. He: ſpeaks 
darti of the improvements made on Mendip | 
hills; where, he ſays,” the ſpirit of cultivating 
| theſe waſtes ſeems to overcome every obſtacle : 
and as a knowledge of the inefficacy: ng; 
may prevent much- uſeleſs expence, hints di vn 
f from real experience may be of ſome utility. 
_ - Having ſelected a field in which ara no 
apparent variation of ſoil, and, as it Was a new 
= incloſure, and had never been 3 the furze, 


To 12 


turf, furniſhed more than hw ant d 
of very fine aſhes. The field being equally” . 
vided, the three hundred buſhels of aflies were 
ſpread on one half, and four hundred buſhels: of 
me on the other half. The whole » was: ed 
| with wheat i in one. day. „ cory bo by 5 
On the coming uplof the ha it e 
| - obſerved.: the lined. part aſſumed the 
_ moſt lively and healthy verdure; whilſt the other 
| part appeared very. weak, and languid: inſomuch 
that the difference was perceivable at a mile's dif. 
tance. The limed part maintained ita ſuperiority 
 <,; from that time to harveſt; and, on-threſhing, i 
was found that the produce of this part was tuen- 
ä Pa and that of the burnt part only 
| 4 IUTTEEN bu W * np _ 
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Fr difference; for in leſs chan a ante after 


- harveſt; the ſutfice-/of the Held Where the:athes 


had been applied, was entirely covered with young 
furze; while the other remained perfectly clean. 
1 Here 1 beg leave to obſerve, that this little nar- 
rative is far from convincing me of the inutility 
of burning. It is certainly the firſt and beſt 
| operation that can be performed on ſuch land as 
is here deſeribed: I have already recommended 
the liming, as that which ought next to be done. 
The narrator, therefore, would have done far bet: : 
ter, to have ſpread his three hundred buſhels of 
artes, and four hundred of lime, over the whole 
field, inſtead of ſeparating them; and he would 
have found that they would mutually have aided 
each' Oy without __ of OE the land 
* i; $Po muehn. 8 
1 Ve have now ſeen Si Fine 2 Engaith . 
5 methods of accompliſhing this buſineſs: I ſhall 
next give a ſhort ſketch of the manner of doing 
it in Scotland. In that country too they ſeem to 
- reject the plan of grubbing up, as. tedious,” and 5 
expenſive. They take therefore a ſtrong plough, Fes 
with fix horſes, two and two abreaſt: two plough- | 
boys are neceſſary to keep the horſes to their 
draught in a direct line. As the furze, in riſing. 
is apt to entangle the ſhare and coulter, there 
2 5 5 985 a third 9 paddle, or pitch⸗ 
e . OO - 
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fork, to clear the plough. A plough thus tackled a 
and attended, will plow down furze three feet 
high, with roots four fect long, and one inch di- =: 
ameter: but this operation can only be done, 
when the land is moiſt. After the land has been 
thus plowed, it ſhould be allowed to lie till um- 
met, when the furze torn up by the plough, 
ſhduld be burnt, the land harrowed, ant the roots 
gathered. It may afterwards be dreſſed accord- 
ing to the judgment of the farmer. The fecond 
plowing ſhould be acroſs, to tear up the remain- 1 
lag rocts: but when the furze is ſo ſtrong, as to 
| . _ make it impoſſible to plow them down, they may 
E -: be burnt; and if the land be allowed to lie a few | 
Ee ne after, it "may be plowed without difficulty. | 
It is very ſingular, that both the Engliſh and 
— — - Scotch practice ſeems to be, to plow down the 
__  furze, &c. rather than to burn them; which 
would be the eaſieſt way of removing i ſo great an 
incumbrance, and would at the ſame time ſpread - 
| ſome good aſhes over the field, which would 'be 
1 iately plowed in by the next operation. 
The ſame dete, in not burning the ſurface, 
Fn ſeems alſo to be common to both countries; to 
which, I have already faid, 1 much e, ang x 
| method of M. de Turbill y,. 
= afoot pete to conſider the treat 


* * So : * 8 f * 2 
+ en ah | | 1 ways 
N ' 1 : 
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ways, as if they were not the gtowth of the ſame 
lands. They tell us, for inſtance, that the beſt 
way of deſtroying broom, is by cutting it cloſe to 


the ground, (for which they have a" ſeythe made 
on purpoſe) when it will not recover, or put out 


freſh ſhoots j and that brambles muſt be grubbed 
up, as they have a wide ſpreading root, and 


tchrive moſt in ſtony lands But are not all theſe 
wild product 
land, and ſhould they not conſequently be all 


tion 


ee found in the ſame 


treated in the fine mae E even i they be 


found ſeparately, ſtill let chem be treated as be- 
0 fore directed: Yor” 4585 mom 1 e N 
: for the whole Wang yes i e ors e + Ft 


5 n . VER 


to mention Anbcher b of improving waſte - 


land, of which I have not yet taken any norice, 


ſtances of remarkable improvements in this” "way, 


that it would be extremely inexcuſable to. 1 775 
over ſo intereſting a part of my ſubjecc. 


In the county of Norfolk, about 50 EY 


Ca there wete vaſt tracts of uncultivated land, 


then deemed barren. The weſtern part of it 
abounded' wirh ſands of ſo light a texture, "that. 
they were carried about by every wind; and in 

many places the ſands were o loſe that no. 
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have noi Thanged che: thay of this: deſart; and 
moſt of: theſe tracts are either planted, or ren- 
dered very good land, and ſheep: walk. 
About thirty years firce, the ſides — . 5 of 
the little ſand hills: were! ſown with; the ſeeds of 
French ſurze; and when a wet ſeaſpn followed, 
they ſuccecded very well, and grew ſo faſt, that 
once in three or four years they are cut for fuel, 
and ſell at a good price in the parts adjacent. 
This excited ſome publio. ſpirited gentlemen, to 
185 attempt the planting of Scotch, and ſpruce firs, 
And other: hardy foreſt trees. | At firſt they ſound 
ſome difficulty, from the extreme Iooſeneſs of che 
fand; but as there is in that part of che country. 
ſome. white and yellow. marle, at about three feet 
t below the ſand, they very judiciouſſy thought, that b 
1 porating it with: the\ſand,./iny the holes 
Thr — voung trees ere planted, they e = 
inſure ſucceſs: nor were they diſappointed. | 
This method ſucceeded DI ect 


75 were —— base, This excited to further at 

tewpta. ar e, 5 0 Haltet b nous - 
On che LAY intens ed to raiſe new plantations, 
from ſceds and acorns, a chick coat of clay and 

mare as Jaidg; which after being rough ſpread. 
. a Wanner in tes lh, was de fins 
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and plowed in, juſt * planting. By theſe . 
means! the ſoil became fixed, and, in a little 
5 time, covered with graſs and herbage ; - ſo that 
' there are; now vaſt plantations of firs, oak, and 
foreſt trees, in the moſt healthy and vigorous 
ſtate, where, within a very few years back, ten 
acres of land would not e nden a ane 
- ſharp three months. 9043. 00) not 
_ the benefit of u e f 
ſhrubs, copſe, or trees, is not confined to the i im- 
3 advantage, or even the future value, of 
tde wood: for, by annually ſhedding a eren 
number of leaves, which che winds diſperſe; and 
_ . the rains-waſh-into' the ſoil, it is conſiderably im- 
proved 1 and, whenever ſuch copſes have been 
ſtubbed up the ground, however unfruitful be- : 
fore planting, has thereby been ſo enriched, as 
to bear good NPs feng: II RE the 
help, of manure. - l Nolte 
Oba eee. b a 85 of. his 
country would moſt: wiſh to ſee take plate, there | 
is s none which- merits more encouragement dan 
that of planting ſuch barren ſoils, and waſte lands. 
A principal cauſe of this improvement having 
made a lower progreſs khan others is, that tlie 
firſt expence is conſiderable; and the profits, 
a eo as ernot lk a e 
510 3 | | | | Provements, 
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provements, to ſee large plantations flouriſhing, 
white the ſoil has been ſo perfectly. fandy, that 
there was not formerly: a pile of graſs to be ſeen; | 
and where,after being planted twenty years, thers || | 
have been two thouſand trees aan : 
teaft one ſhilling each, as they:ſtood: ,Acfew | 
of ſudteland; ſo planted, becomes an ei- 
1. for the younger children of a ff 
is yet another ſoil, which may be turned _ 
wo goo! account 1 the ſame und ee N 
85 25 eh Nase eee BER nile efts, 
: or Wk the rocks, filled with veins of cart Pho 
ble depth; which the roots of trees L 
will follow, and find nouriſhment in- Many 1 / 
RED kinder he et Aae (| 


14 7 Vork spe of em hills, in me in the | 


moſt unfavorable ſituation, on a bed of rocls, e, 
poſetb to tiie bleak north and eaſt-winds, ie ce +4 
beautiſul woods of large extent. In theſe wor 8 9 


8 er the e eee 


ee conſiderable ſums to the owners; +; 
| althaugh the land, for any other purpoſe, w ; 
not be worth one ſhilling an acre. 1 | 
I planting e beg g firuations; full 5 
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Ane pes een Mute 


kings carth, where they! aro-doepeſt : 


but, in general, plant as deep as yen can for this 
will-beſt prevent the bad effects of tempeſtuous 
_ winds/#by the mterior parts being ſheltered. In 
theſe ſituations / intermix Scotch fins, Which will 
ſecure leſs handy tires from the fury af the —_— 
_ eſpecially if a double ro of thern form the boun- 
| dary, As the ſurfaces of ſuch places are craggy 
and uneven; be careful to hlant you trees in the 
dale hdllows; for tuio reaſons; becauſe there is 
moſt eartł and inoiſtune, and becauſe in thieſe ca 
vities the plants, hen ronhg, will be meſt ſhel - 
ered. Fear not-18-flanr too thick; for, as the 


| eee ant» wood wall \poy 8 e 


deſtruction- As there is feldota ſuffwicht depth 


al ſoil among the rocks, to receive long tap root 
theſe ſhould be cut off from the planrs-which have 


them, when they are firſt taken from the ſeeds 
bed: and planted in the nurſery. By treating | 
them in this manner, althbugh their vigour; will 

be checked for che firſt year or two, until they 


E * © *. i 1 K. : * ; 
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have put fortlv/a number of lateral cot they ß 
will aſterwards recover their. ſtrength, and ens AY | 
| equally: thriving with: others. Fine nt Apt] 8 
Tele plantations may be made with beit, 
birch, oak; aſſi ſycamore, Scotch fir, lartx, and 
black __ Ng e OE ANTI: 
* 5 m Wk PRE ſoil e . 5 3 * 
raiſe little hillocks about the young plants::/ thia KM 
will greatly- encourage their growth; In ſuch 
bleak ſituations, plant as —̃̃ — *. 
can with ſaſety. In April che moſt ſtormiy Wenn 3 
ther is over, and all the above- mentioned res a 
wh aten be. rephinrod/av: that time, Bur he 0 
oY to be planted ; elſe the r of the young trees 
will get ary, and che!buds" birrbed; SG | 
: ee 107 Hot nity os; aldion venitioit eng 
Durin the fol three months after planting, 
khey ſhould be frequently examined, andthe earth 
made faſt about their:roots'y' otherwiſe: they will 
ber looſened by the winds: but aftercthat time, 
eee ebnen e e ew ſhoots ſufficient to 
| hold them ſecurely. Ii 3 651717 F N $11 
The upright Engliſh elm, and wich elm, may if 
i alſo properly be introduced in theſe fituations; 
. and, eee $ 
— nh | "7 grow F 
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| boring for water-pipes: fon: e Stan 
f oaks; cheſnuts, beach, or indeed any other ; 
tree that ſheds its leaves in winter, grow-crooked; 
make inciſtons wich the point of a kniſe from top 
dbeltme to increaſe in bulk more in, thoſe -parts 
us and by chis ſimple eaſy method, 
many a . ee eben nen = 
ae es ttf i bag e n = 
where lara penis 2d;th * 1 
be Mich there is not a hardier, or more uſeful ! 
tree. It is a native of the Alps, and will flouriſh „ 
— hills and moſt expoſadiſituations : 1 
it is beautiful, both in form, in foliage, and in 188 
height; as it grows. to feventy. and eighty, feet 
High) perfectly ſtraight. The wood of this tree = TEM 
— when ſeaſoned; and is therefore - 
much INDE le than eicher oak, or fir and . 5 | 
eee more durable. It is valuable * ._ 
many purpaſes in building: and its induration | 
| makes it leſs ſubject. to the ravages of the erp rk - 
aan piles upon hich the city of Venice 
is built, are of this timber :; and choſe which have ” 
| Hnciaken up; have remained ound f for many © i 
_ huddred years, nay are become. as hard a8 iron. i 
bos quality buy ehe r prone of. Gent LA 9 
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thirtevh feet of timber/ which 2 at ten | 
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treatiſe written on foreſt trees, dy W 


Tue Reg Mr: Onley cultivated ths 
poplarsy Whichj in moorih wet land; grew to be 


worth a guined esch in twenty years. The ſtem 


ef. one vf Rei meaſured fiſteen inches in girth; 


tte chret aivits; at two. ſutt from the parent ſtem, 
| fix, ſeven, and eight inches apiece. This ſpecieb, 


Gy" Mr OE is deft fuited to a boggy foil; 
ant the Turim(Eoawbardy)poplar, toa'moiſt gra- 


| — Plea rvgem inctwelve yeais growth; © 


ect: eee eee 
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I will cleſt this with:theagcount . 
ment by Rar! Arbuchnot, hg planted ſome black 
nnn beet afunder,the fize bet onednch 


two of them Nea. . eee 


i al, Türe Min ings and ten pence Dia. II 
wort, cell feet and a half of timber, and the top 
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| Anacre, planted in (quaresof cightfeetywoulde duld con- 
iin fix hundred and eighty trees, which, at — 
5 ſhillings and ſeven Pence, amount to ——.— 192112 KY 
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| Suppoſe the trees | bought or raiſed Rx 1 


khree pence each . . . 10 
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Wich deducted from the above um, ES 
leaves a profit of...... 369 12 6 
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| Which i is per acre, per annum. . . .. £41 45 5 


aſtoniſning, that more plantations of ſuch quick- 


rich, low ground, near water. _- 
Some willows, planted at the Hines time, md 


hs ny worth fix pence per foot, —_ the ET 
"0 e and ſix Sa SY 


Ee on 
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No huſbandry, or gardening, i in the weeks fays 
Mr. Young, will equal this vaſt profit. It is 


eule, are not made. nen d 


rr meaſured on an average, eighteen feet > 
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In Stuations where poles ſell well, Mr. Arbuth- 2 
not obſerves, you may cut them every fix years, 
and get an amazing price. He likewiſe remarks, 
that the body of the willaw-tree | rives into 
which are admirable for fences, hardening i in 1 tho 
air; and are nearly as durable as ax. 
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AVING now :ebkedi very Wight 55 foils, 


is time I ſhould Proceed to ſhew, by What means 
the ſoils may be enriched, and fertilized with ma- 
nure, ſo as to bring the largeſt Pan of good, 
On and ſound grain. e 

Tull, led away by an webenia_e Predlbeden 


for a favorite ſyſtem, ventured to maintain, that 


the complete pulverizing of the earth, by the 
plough, and the harrow, is all that is requiſite, for 


was himſelf perſuaded, and endeavoured to per- 
ſuade others, that this alone would-ſuffice, with- 


out the aid of any manure whatever; ; which, the 
contended, could ply ek to divi i ide the ſoil, and 
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Tender it friable. e e 
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and the beſt manner of improving them; it 
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deſtroys the weeds, and -xpaſe 
benign influence of che air; 1 which, there 1s ; 


| plowing, arid tlverizatic * 
is nga ona od none 
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py It is not my part, blindly to adopt, or reject, 


any ſyſtem; but to weigh its merit A eee 
% ͤĩ c 

The borſe-hoeing 3 firſt introduced by 
Jethro Tull, will be a laſting, monument to his 
fame. The pulverization of the ſoil is of the 
greateſt conſequence; It opens the earth, and 
makes every particle of it uſeful to vegetation. 
Ir allows the fibrous roots of plants to ſhoot, and 
collect their food. It conveys that food with fa. | 


5 cility, imbibing and imparting. moiſture, without 


being endangered by receiving too much, or by 


retaining it too long. tirring che ground alſo 
freſh mould to the 


not a more powerful fertilizer.*. All this may, ä 
with great truth, be aid of Nr. Tulls ſyſtem. 
But it does not follow from hence that manures 


are of no other uſe than to divide. the ſoil. Expe- 


rience indeed, the ſureſt guide in all human affairs, 
affords us the erde leren g — con- 


1 
75 , 4 - 
© 3s ; MILE. 8 34 
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phur, you infallibly deſtroy. them, by turning them up ta the air. 

The ſecond is, that you open.. the, N E 

go in queſt of their food,—Fordyce's El To 2 (FE. | 
51 11 1 157 | 


yo. = divide 
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divide the foil, yet improve the crop, by impart. 

ing new pabulum to the plants. Plants in plowed 
land cauſtdevivethe anc; or ene eee 
an increaſe of pabulum. 

Nejecting therefore abi e n af 

Mr. Tull's, with e e een let ee. 


means of. procuring om with economy, and et 8 


Nh a Any 


We know, fays Evelyn, that Ty e ä 


8 any artificial auxiliaries, is endued with a wonder. 
ful prolific virtue: but as this ãs liable to be laſt, 


or to decay, and never can be expected from ſome 
grounds, without helps; it is worth our while to 


conſider by what expedient the deſired effect of 
perpetuating i its vigour may be beſt accompliſhed. 


The means of giving and perpetuating this vi- 


gour, becomes therefore the ſubjec of our farther 
enquiry : and the fame author, in diſcuſſing this 
ſubject, ſeems clearly of opinion,” that were ſalt- 


petre to be obtained in plenty, we mould need 


but little other compoſt to meliorate our land 


That is e lu. were che earth, always kept ina 


tate ſit for collecting ſalt- petre, it nnen 
ve in a ſtate fit for the production of plants. 

It is vel known, that falt-petre or nitre is ob- 
rained from ſubſtances of a, mixed nature, Its 
baſis is a calcarcous. earth, to which. are added 
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i wid; vegetable, ſubſtances, [;; which. come 
gradually into a putrid ſtate. All theſe being in- 
timately mixed and moiſtened from time to time 
with utine, or ſtale, are frequently turned and ex- 
poſed to the influence of the air, from which this 


alkgline:compoſt attracts a fluid acid, which com- 


ats its nitrous: quality, . 2 bee the al- 


1 8 | 
es 4 7 £2 4 & EG S Hoe > & "FEE $7 # = .$ # 


jr will. e 8 to able nia 


"link nitrous earth, will, I believe, be con- 


vinced, that Mr. Evelyn was not perfectly right 
hin bpimien when he ſays; that this is the ſtare 


in which carth; is fitteſt for the production of 
5 iets“. It ite . 0 in chis carth we have all 


Ho is 5357: 
3 -Hayjog for. r papal mined fone fins _ lack : 
'mould and dung, I had them frequently turned over, and expoſed 
to the air under a ſhed. This compoſt was-alfo moiſtened from 

time to time with urine, ſtale, and hatter's liquor. After it had 

been fo treated for two years, I accidentally put ſome into a large 
pot, in which I planted a mygtle., The plant grew and flouriſhed 


99] ſuch a degree, that it attrafted_ my curioſity ; andon examining 


the carthen pan in which the pk was placed, I could obſerve ſome. 
"Hiing Tike white cryſtals, This preſently explained t the myſtery. 
I Earried the cryſtals to a red hot coal: where they gave evident 
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This rapid vegetation of the myrtle does ngt however prove, that 


he the earth was in its moſt fertile ſtate ; but the mucilage remaining | 
== Brod © into vegetation by the (alt, and tended to exhauſt, the 


| 40, which Could of) be preſerved. by adding more ani or 
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the" ingredients requiſite for vegetation; but by 
ene to ere. e nee 


| from a nouriſhing to 4 lreing Wer If we 
cConſider the infinite number of animal and vege- 
table bodies which are rendered volatile by putre- 

faction, and fly off into the air; the quantity of 
perſpirable matter from animals and vegetables, 
riſing alſo into the air; likewiſe the effects of the 
atrial acid, on ſuch ſubſtances; when mixed with 
the earth; we need no longer wonder at the effi. 
cacy which writers in all ages have aſcribed to the 
| ait, wn N to its 2 1 


That the Perus fichneſs of ſoils emit: 


the putrid or rotten particles mixed with them, is 


an opinion of long ſtanding. This is the putre. 


ſolum of Virgil, rotten, crumbling, or looſe earth; 
97 that which Columella ebe ut 1 the 00 


1 ent 
Ea] * Al mophitic air or r noxious | vapours, i in ad, are hats: * 
5 8 and d are beſt and eaſieſt removed by acids. "Hence the falu- | 
tary effects of wathing between decks with vinegar,” Acids p- 
| perly applied, are alſo the only eſfectual antidote to gail Aiſtem- 
| pers, putrid fevers in barracks;andſcuryy in ſhips, andincaſemates z 
"or, in ſhorty for any. contagious diſtempers ariſing from, foul pr 
ſtagnated air. But this diſcuſſion, however uſeful, and on which 
much might be ſaid, is quite foreign to my preſent 3 
'Calcareous earths, when mii; w_ caſes, *: only as pow- 
we e 5 
. a e pellation 
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8 of pinguis et putris, fat and rotten, 
or fat, looſe, and \crumbling ; as the ſoil which 


yields the greateſt profit, with the leaſt labour and 


expence; becauſe it is naturally neareſt that ſtate 
which cultivation is intended to effect; for, tu cul. 


tivate land, is nothing more than to Os: Lia 
1 ani manure the earth. | 


Every ſubſtance. which goonery the anmeth af 
. is denominated a manure. | Tae ee 
theſe ſubſtances into the following elaſſes. 

1. All foffil eee a ir, mand . 


e aft l. to which may be added the 
fixed alkaline ſalt of plants, procured by _ 


2 nation, aſhes, ſoot, and fugar-ſcum, - &c. 


2. All the various manures obtained from ve- 


= getables, either in their natural or putrid ſtate: 


ſuch are ſucculent plants plowed in, tanner's bark, 
all the parts of vegetables which: mu de. 
17 Animal manures; ſuch as fleſh, fiſh, 13 


, 3 Gs hoo . wool, , hi, fe : 


15 4. The Proper r mixture 
ſtances, in h e 0 ce d 
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Tnoudn ſhells may more . properly | be deemed 
than a foſſil body, yet, as they burn to 


— 


lime, and. a act in all other reſpects as a calcaregus 


 Lubſtance, they are generally, reckoned. in this 
claſs... 6 Their uſe r and application, toget her with 
that, of ſand, has already. been treated of ſuffici- 


ently. - A. VSI TC 5 
been giyen gf marle, in Hs dener | ent. of ſang. 

_ Galcined earths, might alſo. be properly, i ont 
here, but they have already, been wp arp : 
fully; under the article of commons or waſte 1 0 
and for the uſt and adyantage of, burns clay, Fe 
_ though it has been before. taken nc 
ſpeaking of the melioration of clayey lands I ſhall 
probably have gccaſton to mention that, Aae 
more at lange, under the head of paſure land. 
wo i mall now ſpeak. of = { 
when burnt into lime. It. is quite: unge 


e 


and yould bechme very tedious, for me wo deſcribe 


ue various conſtructions of kilns that haue been 
> wile abe buming) of lime. I ſhall cherg fene 


only memĩon what ſeems to me to be beſt; lea! 1 


to othera to make what changes they pleaſe, either 
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micting the linie. Durnei to- approach with a drag 
. ah# ſhove? to draw our the ealcined lime. r 
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in the form, or materials. A lime-kiln is moſt 
conveniently ſituated by the ſide of a riſing bank; 
becauſe the top of the kiln being on a level with 


the bank, will make it more eaſy to feed with 
the lime · ſtone and fewel, in awheel-barrow, as they 


are wanted. If there is 10 bank near, an artificial 
ramp will füpply its: Plact. The dütlidte ferm ig 

belt &flindricaf, and this either of fon ot brick: 
the infide mould be lined with gos hard bricks, 
or ſuch” as can beſt refitt the continiul force of 
the lire.” Its inſide ſhape thobld reſernible tHat-of 
an eg opened a Httte zt bork end, and ſet upon 
nett. This forms, thus chtracted at top 


| HR l Mites U reverberation ves rü 


The ſhalt end, thus 6pertec Will ſtand on the. 


EHP flv gtounds” From: this] or tlie fame level; 
two apertüres mathe! wage, -ficing edeh others 


They ſhoufd be fmall where they open from tha 


ex} but thould lope; 6r Wiverge ider boch at tha 


ind top, as they extend towards the outſide of 


f Admitting the air Which is 


tie ground, within thei kiln; riſes a mall buuding 
alſo 6f Aurable Bricks und of a wedge forin, che 
noplag fddes of Vichy» are owards ine above 


TIA aste Sf * 1 . 33 e ; eren 


8 
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mentioned apertures. The uſe of this is. to chrom 
out the lime-ſtone as it is calcined, 'towards! the 


apertures: } * 41 71 e A183 mr. {£35 1 18 1 6 5 71111 Of %Y ©} 


At the firſt lighting of the kiln, Asse he 


en it is called, ſerves alſo to ſupport for a 


time, the ſtrata of fewel and of lime: ſtone. 

The walls of the kiln being thick, on account of 
the force of the fire, and che opening at top Be- 
ing contracted, to preſerve the egg form, there 
will be a conſiderable flat ſpact of ſolid maſonry 


from the inſide diameter of the opening, to the 
outſide diameter of the kiln. Raiſe upon chis 


wall of fourteen or fiſteen inches thick; perpen. 


dicular with the outſide wall of the kiln, andi tu 


che height of three or four feet, from whence 
draw it up in the ſhape of a glaſs-tiouſe; leaving: 
as in it, an opening at top. Four circular holes 
may alſo be leſt oppoſite to one another, with 
ſhutters for admitting, brexcluding air im ordar to 


regulate the draught. The kiln being finiſhedi tie | 
lime: burner begins top lay on at the bottom an 


over the horſe; a parcel of furze or faggots; over 


khis a layer of coals or other fuel; then a dayer of 


lime. ſtone, and ſo on alternately, ending with va 


| layer of fuel. The fire is them lit at the hole on 
each ſide : and hen he thinks his lime ſufficiently | 
cCalcined, he begins to draw at che bruce and 

ee ſmall portion the ſtate of ie whole. a 5 


Wen che line is enough done, the fuel is gra- 
dualliß exhauſted, and the lime at top | ſublides. 
The lime- burner ſhould then throw in a freſn ſup- 
ply of lime-fone; and next a freſh Tipply of fuel, 
\ then draw ſome at bottom, tlien ſupply at top as 
before, till the Whole ane wee e is 5 
time e tl nid Hin 927 ton 8 
This is: what is called a eee Abe 15 
and ſuch a kiln, I have ſcen in uſe for ſix months 
together, wichout being once extinguiſhed. At 
be cler to extinguiſh ar pltaſure p and it ay alſo 
be uſeſul to obſervt thut the part oſ the building 
riſibgrover the kiln like agdaſn.beliſc/its not ab. 
ſanicly nocxſſary; for good lime may be Burnt 
dee ita But ail, from motives tives: of. {og x _” 
F all de epaper ae ea ee 
1 — — ee eee 


FFF ee an 
ſervs tb lay up fn Wain :and limes 
a ki : oy Ewa 


* 


”-- 


e ih 


M0 
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that no general wle can be given. Ten buſtels 


of ſea- Coal, or an kündred faggots of "three feet 
length, Wilt burn forty Buſhels' bf Chalk which 


will yield thirty buſhets''6f unſlacked lime. In 
th this patt of _ country, they uſe no coals, but 


employ cin er brought from town, along with 


their woot: but I think this a piece o falſe co 


nomy: for che additional quantity of cinders re- 


quit red; and the extra cabriage, would” more than : 
pay the difference 6n coals. © Earl Lib wes; 3 S-3 #5 


There is way of irictbaſivig fuel hich, thou, 
I Have never applied it to Uüme-burfing, I. am Well 
iced from other trials of it; might be em- 


ployed to great advantage i in this; 


thy coal, with dne third of eindets: 


put to chem as much ſtiff clay as will work the 
whole into à paſte: Mould them like: bricks, of 


any convenient form, and ſize, and dry them 
undet a med: hen dry, uf a layer of them by 
turns, with the chalk, or Iime-ſtone? They have 
moſt ardent and glowing heat, without fame; 
es from the cuy part of the / compoſi. 7 
7 tio wi would tniprove” the lime as a manure. 
ie e chalk-rubbiſh * 
| ſometimes worked up into a kind of paſte, with 
water, and made into bricks, which are dried, 
and then burnt into lime. Were theſe mixed up 


© chalk is ſcarce, tf 


3 Vol. . Re. 5 * „ with 


„ 


ds of eh Math d and 
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1 3 


M with the ſmall coal and cinders, it would both 


ſerve to burn them much better, * Aſo. ce 
tribute greatly to the co! 


1 


| 

[ 

| | 
8 the other chalk in the Kiln. RT Way! 

| 

| 


e Wi RL 8 
dhe glaſs-houſe. ſorm at top, it would be right in 
min, or in high winds, to protect the ſurface by 
rhrowing ſome turf over it. Perhaps emu. be 
alſo of uſe to mention, that all chalk, or 
ſtone, ſhould be broken into pieces not lager chan 

a 2 fiſt, before they are Saen into Deen. | 


=: ation — as will alſo marble, Nate, fea-ells, | 
FPorals, and; fints.: but this oſt n a rever- 
| ane is . EIS 


ate gp 


e lime- tone · "way my on 1 am acne 
[that t well burn as goes calcined by a 


® ; * 
33 WES Sg Hp $244 + 
W 14 — 


= 1 are very „ different ! in their HA Ta as they have 


—— . ̃— i 7˙ rp ˙ Sen a gs — — ee A - — — 
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. on an anuclins with the beſt-lime from 
lime: ſtone, both for cement, and for manure; ex- 
cepting only one property, peculiar to lime-ſtone, 
which renders the: lime produced fm it muth 
firter for ſetting ſtrongly in water. What this 
| Thi Ea ADE GE 3 e ; 
preſent diſcuſſion; 3-198 10 vs e 
All ſorts of limeſtone, anche ſe eib 
with:wodd;' coals; einders, turf, furze, or fern; 
Which make a fierce: fre. The moſt certain way 
to know what tone is fit for making lime is, to 
drop upon it a little au, in or ſpirit of ſta- 
falc/ All ſtories on which the abdve;:or any other 
| ſtrong! :atids: efferyeſce, are lime-ſtones, or will 
burn to lime; and thie S ata x 
the fitter they: af ik + 0 +/ 
| Witch reſpect to the, uſe of Behn ee 
ankcthe» manner of applying it, k find myſelf 
under the neceſſity of differing from almoſt every. 
author I have read on the ſubject. In arder 0 
. aſcertain ſome rule for the application of this 
moſt uſeful a let us n een 
3 F130} eee Har PIT « 3 
| N MII latte alles ws | 
my particles, and of its aridulous- gas, to the 
amount of one third of its weiglit. 15 therefore, 
it is taken in this ſtate; it is of a cauſtic, corrofive,. | 


e alkaline Nature: From wiel qua- 
N e 2285 " heb, | 


| 
| 
| 
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licies, it mielts or diſſolves every animal, or vege- 
table ſubſtance it comes in contact with, convert - 
ing them into a ſemi-ſaponaceous ſubſtance. It is 
alſo an cager abſorbent, and attrhcts every ſort of 
liquid chat approaches it g air Water, acids, and 
dils g are greedily ſucked in by t. As ſoon as it 
is ſaturated with any of theſe, it falls into poder, 
and, in the proceſs of a ſeœ months, loſes almaſt all 


thoſe qualities I have juſt now mentioned, and re- 
eee eee Jones Kate Rs or 


effete lime! tt 1 7 i 83 S003} iis ha 5 ü 
From eee eee e N 


ever lets lime lie on his land, till it is flacked 


by the air, rain, and ſnow, might almoſt ag well 
lay upon it pounded lime-f ond, or chalk; both | 
of which operating as calcareous carths,>xivuld 
do the land great ſervice,» bur they vill no act 


as quick-lime: the expence of :burning-would 


therefore be, in a great'\rmeafure,) thrown away. 


Lulek lime impedes putrefactiun: but if it really 
has good qualities as 2 manure; the greater the 
ſtrength and vigour of: theſe qualities are, it will 


certainly effect its purpoſe, both better and ſooner. 


It” therefore onh temains to conſider, hat that 


purpoſe is, which/it is requited to effect. If the 
ſoil to be improved be cold and fluggiſh, and 
charged with animal and; vegetable ſubſtances, i in 
8 e ſhall be at Ho: loſs 'to-deteimaiie,, 


. 1 7 | * 2 7 5 wy that 


1.4% 
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chat quiek-lime. is; the beſt manure it can 
have. A. 1 24.7 ke (03 SN, J ; ö 


I have Aer ſa id, At is —_— Ja” © 6 FR 
it is diſſolvent, it is alkaline, it. is abſorbent. 


Its extreme heat, from the igneous particles it 


contains, and from its diſpoſition to lack, will 


ſoon .create a ferment in any ſubſtance-with which 


it is mixed: this makes. it, exceedingly. uſeful, i in. 
cold or Auggiſh ſoils, whoſe vegetative powers re- 


quire being ſtimulated. Its corroſive and diſſol- 


vent qualities will reduce to a pulp, or ſaponaceous. 
ſubſtance, whatever roots, vegetables, or inſects, 


tit finds in its way; thereby converting them into 
the food of plants. By its alkaline and abſorbent. 
nature, it will not only attract thoſe acids which 


float in the. atmoſphere, but alſo the vitriolic acid 


that may be in the ſoil, either combined with clay, 

or with! iron; in both which forms it is noxious. - 

| to vegetation. \ By;efferveſcing with theſe acids, 
ir divides the ſoil into ſmall particles, and makes, 


it; mouldy and te and ene in a e 


yy of fermentations 11; yl} 


Such are the h et of lathe, 


Put Gare. is mop follow from hence, that lime, in this: 


perfect ſtats, muſt beuſed with a ſparing hand, and 


with great caution? Repeated dreſſings of ſoforcing 
manure. which are always attended with zagreat 
; Ience,. however. near che lime: louco and heu- | 
he SD -3 euer > 


— 
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ever cheap the fuel; have been known to exhauſt 
the ſoil to ſuch a degree, as to have reduced it to 
a mere caput mortuum, incapable of producing 
oy crop Whatever: | 

This, however, ſays doing Fun che we of 
_ quick-lime. The fafeſt and moſt ſalutary medi- 
cines improperly applied, or taken in too great 
quantities, may be converted into deadly poiſons. 
We muſt therefore ſeek, perfectly to underſtand 
the patient's caſe, before we can juſtly ſay i in what 
quantity, or in What SS: the E ing 55 
adminiſtered. a 5 

INE the lime is Aron atk al; its quatities' in 
N the 2 will be required. 
To have it in its ſtrongeſt ſtate, it ſhould be 
flacked when firft drawn from the kiln, that none 
of its fiery particles may be allowed to eſcape into 
the air, and that it may” not abſorb from thence 
- any moiſture : for this: ; purpoſe, throw a handful 
of unſlacked- lime inth' the caſk of water, - With 
which the larger quantity from the kiln is to be 
| lacked: this will diſlodge the Gable air From 
the water, and prevent thab air from being again 
reſtored to the lime. In this ſtate; quick lime is 
moſt perfect and aan neee ee 5 
or for medieine. bes 3Y7 enen, 122 : * 
7 Wherever ground is newly'br Yrought/ under til- 
age} it „ N iv mean ſo pro- 


12 - 2 8 ! | | Per 
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per for Wh as quick lime; for there it will operate 
powerfully in diffolving roots and vegetables, and 
in fermenting and ſtimulating the inactive ſoil, 
dlearing it of weeds and inſects, and abſorbing its 
acidities. Onan acre of ſuch land, one hundredand 
fixty buſhels may be ſpread with great ſafety, and 
plowed in with a ſhallow furrow: for it will waſh 
_ downward. A ſmaller quantity, fixty or eighty 
| buſhels, may alſo be uſed on a clover lay; and 
ſhould'be ſpread immediately before the turf or 
flag is turned over. Here it will meet with abun. 
dance of vegetable ſubſtance to operate upon; 
and will have excellent effects wo oe 1125 577 
ing crop of wheat. Et | 
I have already mentioned the FR effects of 
quick-lime'in improving of bog or. moor land; 
but in this, as in every caſe where it is uſed, I would 
certainly recommend a drefling of dung to ſucceed 
it: for by this good management, it will have 
tfreſſi matter to operate upon; by which means it 
Will e aged. W 1 never can e e | 
Jil. „ 
0 But where 8 is 00. little native. matter in 
5 the ſoil, for the quick-lime to work upon, it is 
far the beſt, and ſafeſt way, to diminiſh, its ſtrength 
* mixturd: and I can ſay with truth, that there 
is nothing, with which it can be mixed, but uhat 
10 it vin ä for the purpoſe; of manuring. 
; L 4 | | It 


—_ 
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If is TED of obſervation, that, without 3 
knowing the real nature of quick-lime, but from 
repeated experience, farmers have now. become 
cautious ſabout the uſe of it, in moſt parts of 
Great- Britain. 1 6 

Mr. Eyelyn dviſedm mixing SUR qui lin | 
hs turf, or ſwerd, laying them alternately, turf o on 
lime, and lime on turf, in heaps, for ſix months; 
** which means, they would become ſo rich and 

mellow, as to diſſolve and an. like aſhes; and 
carry a much more cheriſning vigour, than „ 
uſed alone in a greater quantity; and without 
danger of exhauſting the vegetative virtue it ſhould 
preſerve*, It is alſo; greatly bettered for being 
nſixed with dung, or with mud. drawn from the 
bottoms of ponds, or rivers. In Weſtmoreland 
they reap fine crops. of barley. from their ſandy 
lands, by manuring W. with icke and 
cow-dung mixed. 4 

In Shropſhire, they lay 255 pot 1 3 
about twenty loads of the former, and only twenty 
buſhels of the latter, 2% an acre: but this is * 7 

Nos 37 

. "This method i is eas, uſeful, i in preparing 5 — foil or 
mould that is dug and ſtocked up in brows and hedge-rows ; "TI 
where, from the mixture of roots, weeds, and undecayed leaves, 
it requires being tipencd and fermented, to augment its fertilizing | 
powers: en Wimme nn here 
. ug e e ee en 2600 ene 11647 26 


Yi; 


4 


N it has: . 10 T L 
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ning to an oppoſite extreme; for they might ſafely 
give their land three times that quantity. In 


Leiceſterſhire, they ſow the lime on heat land, 


when they ſow the wheat; but on barley land, the 


laſt earth but one, leſt ĩt ſhould burn the barley, 


if ſowed vith it, in the ſpring. They allow five 
quarters to an acre, reckoning by the meaſure i in 


uhich it comes from the kiln; for after it is flack- 


ed, thoſe five quarters will make nearly e 
Lime is thought to make corn grow with a thin 


huſk. It is eaſy to conceive, from what has been 
already faid, that it muſt be a great deſtroyer of 


moſs and ruſhes, as alſo of the remnants of furze, 


heath, and broom, after * 1 buſhes have dn : 


81 ubbed up. 1. 


In ſome parts aq 5 . —— 3 an 125 
acre of wheat, with twenty buſhels of ſlacked lime, 


and four or five buſhels of ſand, mixed. This 


done at che end of February, gives great vigour 
doo the plants. For at this ſeaſon of the year rains. 
generally ſucceed, and: waſh the lime down to the 

roots of the wheat: but if dry wearher follows. 
g con. 
| ſequences,. from its great heat, and Eu 
quality. 195 0 i 115 25 c um * 

It is plain, Sm what hab ſaid, that the uſe 
of quick. lime is attended with riſk, unleſs wh ere | 


this operation, it is attended with da 


*. 
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complain of, and which I would gladly remove, 
is, the notion that quick lime is an excellent ma- 


„ 
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land where ſuch matter does e x ml 


quantity of quick lime is ſufficient to impregnate 


a great quantity of earth, and to impart - to it a 
High degree of the abſorbent quality, which is ſo 
uſeful in attracting from the air that fertilizing 
fluid, which, if it doth not conſtitute ION N | 


| _— at leaſt greatly improves it. 


A There ſeems to be one general prejullice 2 


ing the uſe of quick-lime, amongſt the inferior 


claſs of farmers, who ſeldom examine with much. 
accuracy into the hiſtory of facts, but take them 
fely from tradition. The miſapprehenſion 1 


nure for light land, but a bad one for ſtiff or heavy 


| foils.” Upon referring to what I have ſaid of 


ara 4 0 be found to be the 


D \ 


In ſtiff or kodak: it fetrnents; iris the 


b foil, excites its vigour, abſorbs its acidities, and 


s its'coldnefs.) In light oils, it increaſes 


their drought, and the heat of that fever, of which 


It is true indeed; that with thein too it will act as 
a ſtimulus to vegetation; but by an overſtrained 


| dy too much reaſon to complain. 


ate homey > bf 7779 5 
, | ME | 
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preiineh have wealth — n ere; 
Chalk promotes putrefaction, 450 is x Qurable | 
And walt munure for almoſt every kind of land. 
Pliny tells us, it was the cuſtom of the ancient 
Britons to chalk their lands, by which IO 
og a great and laſting" improvement. 
here are different qualities of chalk, which 
ag to be diſtinguiſhed. The hard, dry, and 
firm, is much the fitteſt for burning” into lime: 
buy the ſoft; unctuous chalk, is far the beſt to be 
Uſed crude. This oily, viſcous - ſort of chalk is 
fed in many places inſtead of calcareous marle; to 
which it is nearly allied, though of an inferior 
quality: elt is even called marle in the Iſle of 
Wight, where their chalk is of a remarkably far, 
ſoapy nature,” and they ſometimes lay twenty- 
fire waggon 16445" of it upon an acre of ground: 
Ic is not only a great corrector, or opener of 
4 a eee 4 fine abſor ent er ll | 


eff, mY nene i T e ener © cbatderibble 
1 years, yet it ought not to be relied on 
for a long Period, as affording a ſu cient fapply 
e e "Dreſſings, thetefore, of a mrs 
 ſcttilizing quality, and productive” of mucilige 
ſhould 
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ſhould follow that of chalk, of which Mater 
petitions will not anſwe.. | 
The beſt method of u og; chalk, in iti on x 
Worlidge, and Mortimer agree, is, to mix it with | 
earth, mud, or dung: about one load of the former, 
to two, or three of the latter. This will make it 
a very durable advantage to the land; and the 
improvement will be ſtill greater, if this compoſt 
be ſuffered to lie for a a year or two, during which : 
time it ſhould be frequently iſtirred and mixed. 
It has been obſerved to do moſt good to thoſe 
lands, which lie fartheſt from any natural beds of 
it; the ground near theſe beds partakin HOES 
Ran though not viſible to che eye. 18 
The common method of chal T 4 is. 10 5 
Jay esche. er fourteen e an Acre; and 


to en bring 8908 crops. 25 oy or. 222 . 
teen years -togethe: This quantity, however, I 
think too little on. a ſtiſf foil, where twenty-five 
to a loads Are ngF.top,much ;.there being no 
danger from this, as from quick-lime s as, it will 
training exertioanss. 
„Ebel ee med upon a lay, a rr 
8 two. before it is mlowedring, by, hich n gans 2 
it will ſweeten- the ſurface of the earth, ar : 
not work down. ſo act 25 when, Pips i , 85 
— en more. efficacious 


43: 
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when broken into ſmall pieces, of four, five, or 
fix inches ſquare, than when laid on in larger 
lumps. It makes corn yield well; and when laid 
upon graſs ground, it renders the graſs ſweet and 


rich; and the cattle that feed there, ſoon fatten. | 


ys _ in eee * are ORE to o give 


11 cs is a ee SAR in alchalle; eb is | 
not only a great improver of ſtiff ſoils, but has alſo: 
very excellent effects on looſe and light ones: for 
as it opens and ſeparates the ſtiffeſt clays, ſo it 
gives tenacity and firmneſs to looſe and ſandy ſoils. 
Being of an unctuous, cooling nature, it alſo corn 


municates thoſe qualities to lands, otherwiſe- too 


about Cheam, in Surrey, are no leſs anxious to dreſa 
their lands with chalk, than thoſe who cultivate 
the clayey grounds of Hertfordſhire: and han | 
ſucceed upon ſoils ſo diametrically. o 


I hey have an excellent way 3 
N Kent, where it lies on the ſides of hills. The 4 
workmen undermine it a good way, and then dig 15 


@ trench at top: as far diſtant from the edge as the 
under goes: this trench is filled with water, 


. which ſoaks through in the ſpace of one night. 5 


and the whole flake falls dovn at once. 


In oher pres of he kingdom, chalk a be 


arg an. to conliderab! __ K ne . 


Act 18 
N x 2 


= 


— 


3 


— to arable land. To en this 
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is-drawh up in buckets, containing two buſhels + 


Went of theſe buckets are in this county ( Herts), 


retkoned-a load; which load is dug aud draun 


a ſixpenee, utenſils included, and alſo the ſink- 


ing of the pit. If tlie chalk is wheeled over the 
frelc; ir is cl argedt two pence per load more; that 


Uh Ag pence in all. The proper time for: per- 


orming this worle is. alter Mictiactmas ; that the 


heat of tlie ſun, and dryneſs of the: air, will: fo. 
| harden it, that _— 1 


aber what 1 have eee the 


great advantages of chalk, he farmers of this 
— reckoty themſelves fortunate in 
e eee e RTE muſes 
It has Pen matter — behes 
eided, whether ſtones are, or are 
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queſtion, it. is requiſite to be inform 
been dener. of theſe one. If they be 
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beſt to have them removed. If ſmall, or of a cal. 
cCareous quality, it is beſt to allow them to re- 
ſcorching heat of the ſun, and in preſerving the 
moiſture. Some ſpots, very fertile in ſeveral 
kinds of grain, ſeem to conſiſt of nothing but” 
ſtones : and inſtances are given, of fields being 
rendered, barren, by taking away the ſtones which 
covered them. Mr. Evelyn is clearly of opinion, 
that ndmen rather impoyeriſh than improve, 
| thoſe grounds which are almoſt covered with 
ſtanes, eſpecially where corn is ſown, if they pick 
them off too minutely; becauſe they thereby! ex- 
mall gravel preſerves the earth hoth warm and 
looſe, and prevents too ſudden exhalations. But 
if the farmer is willing to try the improvement of 
his land, by che removal of what he may reckon 
1 a ſuperabundance of ſtones, he will do well to- 
woke ee eee e 
is fully demonſtratet. N Nice |; 
Aſnes made from foſil, Earns pra- | 
periy to this article. Turf and peateaſhes mult 
needs be very uſeful; they acting nearly in the 

| tame nen an de burning, or land, ant es | FA 
; 8 7 a {mall Fare of alkaline falt. 
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- Mr. Miller * 3 1 Wo are : as WH 


for — 


mixed with lime before chey are laid on. Mr. 
_ Ellis's diſtinction zerween 
peat, and choſe of the fatter kind, ſeems to be 


en the aſhes of the lean 


founded on reaſon as S We las expetiennce; If bar- 
ley, ſays he, be ſown: 16 late as the beginning o of 
May, Jean peat mes may be applied over it, or . 


harrowed/in with dhe grain; but aſnes from fat 

biaelt peatz ſuen as is dug at Newbury, are of ſo 

ſulphurpus” a nature“ chat farmers are afraid to 
lay them on their barley ; nor do they dreſs their 


Uhest bich them till che ping is havens, and 


1 
1 
4 


then they are ſown overi.t Zl. 


The earth of Which / tis rich manure is made, 
"continues Ellis, is taken from a black moo 


| | EEE pcs gag ſ666p;-/-which 


it e A long brick. aer | 
earth are laid on the ground to dry, in 
1 41aſteriwhich they ſell fort eight til. 


inge — — But when they are 
to be uſed for manu! 
burnt in heaps of 

Fying an mare peut upon the outſides;"as'th 


after being dried: they are EN 
1 twenty, or thirty loads; 
p it from having too much 


ow meg uſe of theſe aſhes was diſcovered. 
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abo i ally (now eighty) years ago, but they ſoon 
alter fell into diſrepute, owing to the injudicious 
management. of people, who i 1mpruc ently laid on 
too great quantities of them; by which means 
their corn Was burnt. They found afterwards, J 
that fix; or at moſt” ten buſhels. were ſufficient to 
be Lawn over an acre of wheat, peas, turnips, 
clover, rape-ſeed, or ſainfoin, as early as could 
be done. But many are afraid to ſow them over 
| barley, left a dry ſeaſon ſhould enſue and burn it 
up: for theſe aſhes are thou ght to contain three 
times as much ſulphur as there is in coal aſhes. This 
is reaſonably ſuppoſed, from their ſtrong ſulphur« 
"ous ſmell; their ſparkling and jumping when 
ſtirred while burning, and rheir drying up coin 
by their too great Beat. Theſe peat aſhes, and 
| likewiſe thoſe of wood or coal, will help to keep 
off the flug from peas and other grains, by the 
ſalt and ſulphur contained in them; and conduce 
vo much to their preſervation in cold wet ſea- 
\ fons. But no danger of over-heating need be 
: * Feat from the aſhes of . 9 peat, which grows, | 
1 2 as turf, over ſandy bottom ' as. great quantities 
do, on Leighton-heath in Bedi for theſe 
ae much too lean, as the others are too bank. 
Thus far Ellis 
A gentleman in France, 4g 5 met with a 
offi | of this kind, communicated his diſcovery. 
Vor. I, . M 5 | to 


we”. 


even then, it v ate 
once taken fire, it ea ixſelf; but without 
producing any flame. It is of ſo cauſtic a na- 
2 ture, that ĩt would flay the hands. and feet of the 
men who knead it, if they did not take precau- 
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to M. du "OO who, judging that it wich be of 
ſervice to others who ſhould meet with the ſame 
ſort of earth, has obliged the wahle with the . 


| lowingiaccount of it: 


c This foſſil i is a blackiſh 3 like t the foil of | 
ſome meadows. When burnt, it emits a. thick, 5 
diſagreeable, ſulphurous vapour. A certain de- 


gree of moiſture helps to make it burn; though 


es but low IV. Aſter it has 


tions to guard againſt that inconvenience. Its 


Aſhes retain this cauſtic quality; for the hands of 
ö peaſants who ſtrew them are hurt by it, if the | 
5 air beat all dainp. . This earth, in its natural Po- 
N : ſition, runs in veins of different ſizes; ſometimes 

ſeven or eight feet thick, and thirty or forty feet. | 
long; and ſometimes 
hundred feet wy after which the vein fails at once, | 
and is not found again till two or three miles off. [el 
Theſe veins generally lie pretty. near. the furface 5 

a earth z ſeldom deeper than twelve or fif- 

cen feet. This earth is found only in marſhy 

0 places, which muſt ſometimes be drained before 


they extend four or five 


it can be come at. It ſhews. irſelf, 915 a oy 


| Kin von the waters around. : 
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„Three pounds of this earth being diſtilled, pro- 
Gude about fiſteen ounces of a bituminous oil, 
Pretty much like that extracted from pit- coal; 
and the caput mortuum (or reſidue aſter diſtilla- 


tion) yielded, when waſhed, about half à pound: 
of 'copperas*, | The method of preparing this 
earth, in order to render it fit for re land; | 


is as follows: ) 
Water is thrown over it, and two or ee men 

| Encad it with their feet, till they bring it to the 
- confillencs of a paſte; which is then made into 


cakes, of ſeven or eight inches diameter! Theſe 
cakes are laid by to dry ; though not to ſuch a 
degree, but that chere ſtill remains à little moiſ- 


ture in them; that being neceſſary: to facilitate 
their burning. The cakes thus prepared are piled 


up, in the form of a pyramid, with - ſufficient - 
ſpaces between them, for the fire to penetrate; _ 
and under this pyramid; which is made upon a 
Gi of hearth; x little ſtraw," and bruſh/wood is 
laid to ſer them on fire. Two or three days af. 

1 the aſhes are ſpread with a rake, that mey 
wn wg 5 11 5 veins ol this carth > mk white 9 
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mought it a very dangerous manure; unleſs corredted. by calei- N 
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_ aſhes: but they are 1 at ſo good 5 thoſe of a 
reddiſh hue. |, 

From. fifty to ſeventy ied 5 theſe ſs are 
| foread ypon each acre of land, in April, or May ; 
and, in about a week's time, the blades of corn, 
or graſs, if it be paſture land, aſſume a new ver- 
dure, and appear larrrifingir 1 nen in the 
coldeſt ſoils*. 

Some of theſe foſſil W are denier chan 


| * Care muſt be taken to rake out the aſhes 


a. each pyramid, as ſoon as it is nearly burnt ; 

for they would loſe a great deal of their virtue if 
left in the fire, /till, all that is inflammable be 
conſumed: nor would the fire go out in leſs than, 


"A fortnight, or three weeks, if they were not 


ſcraped away as they are burnt. It is needleſs to 
ſay, that a greater quantity of the inferior aſhes 
muſt be uſed, than of thaſe which are ſtronger 3 
but it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that, in gene- 
ral, wet lands require more than dry ſoils. The 
effects of this manure will be viſible for two, or 


three years. It might be dangerous. to renew it = 


every year; for, being ſo powerful a forcer,-a re- 
e pO v ould be faral, | There mins to be ſome 


„The elutriation firſt; and . eden; aker wards; "maſt 
Po pea e VV 


andlogy 
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W he this and foſſil N It ſinells 

diſagreeably ſulphurous and bituminous, when 

burnt, and its aſhes ſeem to contain iron. I be- 

lieve the aſhes of foſſil coal | might likewiſe, Sexe 
to fertilize land. T“ . 

© . This laſt obſervation of M. du Hamels muſt 

apprkr puerile to us, who have been ſo long in 


the practice of dreſſing our lands with coal aſhes. 


Nor is it at all to be doubted, but that this foſſil 
earth which he deſeribes, as well as the Newbury 


peat, is an unformed pit-coal, impregnated: with 


green vitriol, and perhaps ſome other mineral 
falt, which renders it ſo cauſtic. The iron found 
in the aſhes, ſhews that it has been ſeparated 
from the vitriolic acid, with which it was for- 
£7 yy combaned, farining 0 or [Son vi- 
triol. Top 7k | 


Sea al ka 55 W ae; as a N Sie | 


| times by itſelf, but more frequently in compoſts. 
It has, however, been long a point in diſpute, 
| whether it be really a good manure, or not; and 


many inſtances are brought of its ſucceeding, and 
e its! 'not ſucceeding ; | and both may be equally - 


Y Juſt. | For the ſucceſs of this manure, like that of 


quick-lime, or of any other neutral ſalt, entirely 


depends upon the nature and ſtate of the land 
upon which it is laid. All neutral ſalts, of which 


” RY is hoſe are well known to be antiputre- | 
> 5 NM 3 B 
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Gow; and forcers af the ſoil. To EST them 
with propriety, the 'foil ſhould be charged with 

other fgod;' or mucilage; which they tend to 

ME or exhauſt, by farcing the vegetation. 

A ſmall quantity of theſe ſalts will produce a 

| confiderable effect ; probably, ſays Dr. Fordyce, 

by deſtroying the weak fibres of the roots of plants, 

and giving occaſion to them to puſni out more nu- 

merous, or ſtronger ones. Perhaps they may pre- 

vent too quick an evaporation of the moiſture ; 
or they may aſſiſt the digeſtiye faculties of the 

| plant. But, as forcers; yy are undoubtedly 

very a Er inane | ntl HE, or es 

5 Wood . or the atten Ye. then e 7 
: TSR not of the foſſil tribe, yet may not im- 
properly be ſpoken of here; as partaking much 

of the quality of thoſe manures we are now treat- 

| ing of. Their ſtren th, as a manure, depends 
upon the quantity of alkaline ſalts with which 

| : they are impregnated ; 3 and' the quantity of ſalts 
they contain, depends greatly, as before obſerved, 

on the ſeaſon of the ear, Said: the manner hop 
8 which they are calcined. 1 0 
The alkaline ſalt of e differs from _ 
neutral falts, in this reſpect; that i it does nat im. 

; pede putrefaction, but rather promotes it. Je i 
1 ne like 58 7 a ./ forcer of the foil; and 
55 i ought 
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. ought only to be employed where there is a ſtock 


of mucilage, or vegetable food, to operate upon. 
_ Eighty buſhels of e aſhes to an acre, is a ſuf- 
8 Ong dreſling*. _ 
Of the fame nature allo are * aha or 
e s aſhes, as they are oſten called. It is well 
known, that theſe are a mixture of effete lime, 
and barilla, which, after producing a ſtrong alka- 
line ley, of which ſoap is made, have yet ſome re- 
mains of their alkaline falt ; which, mixed with 
the effete lime, make together an admirable dreſ- 
ing, both for arable and' graſs land. But the 
fame procautions: muſt be. uſed with regard to 
them, as has been recommended in the employ- 
ment of other alkalis; being, like FG. forcers 
of a powerful nature. | 
Ihe aſhes of the ſea weed known by the name 
of kelp, being of the lame Weg muſt be treated 
in the ſame way. 1 . 
Soot, in many caſes, is an e at uſeful 
manure. It alſo is ftrongly impregnated with a 
neutral falt, and is 2 | forcer of the ſoil. I 255 


'® Mr. e ned wok ales on arable had: OED dd. 
Þ ig much adyantage from them: his quantity was twenty-five 
| buſhcls pef sere. Their benefit on graſs land was confiderable, 

” but they ought. to be ſtrewed immediately ſrom the eart, and . 
not ſuffered to lie in —_; ore ws will 2 25 pe 

2 to tlie roots. x 
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is too dear to uſe in great quantities, and there 
fore is chiefly, employed as a top- dreſſing, by 
ſowing it over wheat, barley, and ſometimes tur- 
nips, and clover. This is done generally in 
the month of March, to the amount of twenty to 
twenty-five buſhels an acre. The rain, which 
commonly falls about that ſeaſon, waſhes it down 
to the roots of the plants, and makes them aſſume 
2 wonderful and vigorous verdure. From its 
extreme bitterneſs, it proves an effectual poiſon 
to inſects, which at this ſeaſon, when they begin 
to breed, and to e is and a moſt eſſential 
ſervice to any crop. 

I khere is another mane of this . kind, 
Which I muſt not omit to mention, though its 
utility is confined, as it can only be had in the 
neighbourhood of great trading towns; I mean, 
the ſcum of ſugar-baker's pans. To purify the 
ſugar, a portion of lime, and bullock's blood is 


thrown to dhe top, © ſurface. of the boiler, by : 


% ; "* {1 1 


* „M. Arbottmpt Geek a thirty buſhels p per acre on * land, : 
at ſeven | pence a buſhel, beſides carriage, and a penny per | 
buſhel. ſowing. / From various trials, the effects were er to 
be very great, if done early in February; and wry beneficial, 5 


3 1 
If boo on wheat at the ſame time. LE PURE 
| bo or N 4; 2 
| ON A A 
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the heat of the fire; and this mixture, being 
ſkimmed off, is laid aſide as uſeleſs refuſe. This 
may be bought at the ſugar-houſes at a moderate 
price; and is ſo excellent a manure, that two 
cart loads of it will tufficiently dreſs an acre, of 
plowed or graſs land: or it will form a very rich 
e in eee mixen. 


N 
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+: 1 now 3 very fully bs com. ma- 


nures, both of thoſe which are promoters of pu- 
trefaction, and of thoſe which are properly named 
forcers of the ſoil, from their powers of ſtimulating 


and forcing the land to exert its vegetative quali- 


| ties, while it has ſtrength. to act, or matter to be- 
ſtow ; I ſhall next proceed to enumerate the 


manures produced by vegetable ſubſtances: theſe 
are of a very different nature from the former: 


as they are actually, from their mucilagenous qua- 


lity, the real food of plants, and are prepared, fer- 
_ - mented, putreficd, and e wife a6; me On | 


I have juſt deſeribed. ... 4 
Moſt yegetablesa abend ads manure; ; nk — 
cuſtom of plowing in green ſucculent plants, for that 


Ne is ery ancient. The Roman writers com- 
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| Send it highly; and with much reaſon. Colimelle | 
recommends lupins particularly, as a manure which 
if cut down, and turned in when green, will have 


as good an effect as the beſt and ſtrongeſt dung- 


| rs een, Ge may be ſown upon poor 
will enrich i it e if plowed in before they at- 


zinning, or middle of May, and 


tain their full growth. In gravelly ſoils, they 


Ya ſhould be cut down aſter they have put forth 
their ſecond flower; and in ſtrong lands, after 


the third. In the former of theſe grounds, they 
are turned in while young and tender, that they 
may quickly rot; and in the latter, they are al- 
Joyed to ſtand till they grow fronger, that they 


wan bear up the more ſolid and ſtiffer clods of 


, and keep them the longer ſuſpended; by 


= which: means, the air has freer: acceſs to the ſoil, 
| and theſe clods: being heated and dried with 'the _ 


s ſuns, are the more eaſily opened, and 


| Turned into duſt. - Thus ſays the judicious: Colu- 


was _ his en ray 1 


W ; 
„ 15 CL 5 * * 45 4 2 70 


- eee 21175 turni os : canes 
and other ſucculent plants, yield much matter for 
mucilage to the ground; and, if plowed i in after 4 

Vinter's fallow, and auring the cburſe 


oiitſe of the 


t together with 4 dreſing of 
. ee 8 5 _ PIG 
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ts Pa will | cfletilly reſtore * > both. Ex. 
hauſted ſoil. N 
Theſe: ples la in, We fall PINK 5 


at which time they abound moſt in mp are a fine 
dreſſing for looſe ſandy land; giving the tenacity 
it wants, and the MINNA or OI” it Som 


_ T6 much in need of. W | 

In Piedmont, where this manure is WA uſed, 
ez ſow lupins upon their fallow lands, towards 
the end of June, immediately after the ſecond - 
plowing ; ſo that they are in full vigour and ſap 
when the third plowing is given, and the corn 
ſowed. Buck wheat, and tares, or vetches, are 
the tod plants moſt commonly ſown in England, 
for manure.” They are plowed in while in full 
bloom, being then in their moſt ſucculent ſtate. 
Some farmers turn in their ſecond crop of clover, 
to enrich the land for wheat in autumn. I ob- 
| ſerved before, that this practice might be much 
improved, by giving the land a dreſſing of ſixty 
or eighty. . buſhels of quick-lime before it was 
_ plowed. This would haſten the fermentation 
of the plants plowed 8 158 e them i Oe A 
FER hos hn aqua PITS PRYOR 

8 . 15 451 AA : 5 0 Mr 
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5 * | When e with hs ſmall expence as. 47 
ni exeriage; and other charges, this excellent manure is ob- 5 
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Dr. Elliot, of New England, preferred miller 
* any other plant, for a green dreſling, on ac- 
count of the cheapneſs of the ſeed, and the large- 
neſs andi ſucculence of the ſtalks and leaves. 

The weeds of ponds, lakes, rivers, or ditches» 
being dragged out before they ſeed, and laid in 
heaps to rot, will make excellent manure ; as well 
as moſt other ſorts of weeds, and almoſt all kinds 
of rotten vegetables, excepting thoſe whoſe juices 


are very bitter, reſinous, ot aſtringent*. But 


: above: any weeds. are employed, they ſhould 
be cut down as ſoon, as they begin to flower: for 
if they are ſuffered to ſtand till their ſeeds are ripe, 
the land will be filled with weeds, which can 
; hardly be deſtroyed in two or three years; nay, 
ſome kinds of weeds, if allowed. to. ſtand till their 
fect them aſter they 
are cut down, and be equally prejudicial to the 
ground. The ſureſt way is, to cut them when 
they begin to lowen at vieh time all vegetables 


England, it is the mol 6 darts of ll others. Tterioully with, 
that boch yenelemen and farmers would advert to this, e 
advantage from „ „ 1 „„ . 


. | Wagftaf, a correſpondent 80 Bath 8c i t 5 ere | 
| co think, that he has found out a new manure, when he recom- 
mends the uſe of weeds from rivers. - But ſurely theſe are only a 
{42 part of the vegetable creation, ſo often, and ſo generally men- 
tioned. They are no ſtimulus, as he i ee e g 1 
5 E n the food * 0 aid 

. f . are 
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are in their greateſt vigour, and fulleſt of ſap, 
and are thus fitteſt N converted into 1 0 
manure. 

This confiieration\? . to Abs a SORE 
motive poflible with all farmers, to clean their 
hedges, ditches, and other waſte places, of the 
weeds which are often to be found there; as this 
labour anſwers two ſuch excellent  Puxpoſes ; ; 
namely, the keeping their lands free from ſuch 
nuiſances, and at the ſame time preparing for 
| theſe. lands a valuable oy wdia the vichelt” ma- 

nure. . 

In rotting theſs 8 it is g 5 proper 
to mix with them layers of marle, chalk, lime, or 

even e for theſe would not only WEN 
the putrefaction, but would alſo greatly improve 
the compoſition, and prevent them from taking 

fire in their fermentation; a circumſtance very 
likely to happen in large heaps. Theſe heaps 

ſhould likewiſe be covered over at top, to pre- 
vent the volatile ſalts from flying off, which they 
would otherwiſe be very apt to do during the 
proceſs of the putrid fermentation. When theſe 
vegetables are thus thorought  rotted, they will 
form a ſblid maſs, which will cut like butter, and 
be oily and ſaponaceous, furniſhing a large quan- 
tity of that mucilage, which is, eee es 
| Wb e food of. Plants, IRON rg: 
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ee de are ſo beneficial a manure, that far 
men ought not to grudge the expence of carry- 


| ing them a few' miles. In Devonſhire, Cornwal, 


and other maritime parts of Great Britain, theſe 
weeds are laid in heaps till they art rotten, and 
then ſpread upon the land, about forty: or fifty 
loads to an acrè: but this affords- only a tempo- 
rary improvement, unleſs: theſe weeds. are mixed 
with layers of ſand, or chalk, lime, or clay, ac- 
cording to the quality of the ſoil intended to be 
dreſſed and then they become a rich, uſeful, and 
laſting manure. In ſome places, theſe weeds are 
collected in heaps, and burnt as ſoon as they are 
dry: but this is a bad method, and can beprac- 
- tied only by the ignorant. If it is required to 


have their ſalts in full force, they ſhould be burnt 


When wet, and they will then produce a ſtrong, 
and forcing alkaline falt, or kelp; of which 1 
have already ſpoken. But as a fertilizing manure, 
rhey are beſt uſed. as above directed; which has 
alſo the — of Ba autended with leaſt 


1 which! being a ſub-mari | | + 
and ſun ſoon .exhale its. moiſture ; fo that the more 
bee it is taken from 1 the ſhore, where ftorms 


- often throw it 1 7 in eren e Rs» ue e hs 


, andricher i it is. e e eee 
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Some n carry it directly from ah ſhore, 5 c 


and lay it upon the land; where, if it is plowed 


in, it ſoon diſſolves i into a ſalt oily. ſlime, See: | 


1y proper to fertilize and bind light ſoils... 


The xalue of the lands alf eodit of , 
land has been more than doubled by the uſe of 
this excellent manure. It is beſt to lay it on the. 


land in autumn, or winter; and it ſhould be 
ſpread and plowed in immediately, that it nan 


not be allowed to dry, and its virtues be exhaled. 
It will thus be rotted, and incorporated with the ; 
ſoil, before the laſt corn is fowed ; and thus its 


: good effects wilt be felt in the ſucceeding crop. 


Theſe weeds are ſometimes thrown on ſhore "lt 


| hs waves, at;a time when it would be extremely | 


inconvenient, or improper, for the far 


them over his land; in which caſe, "I ſhouts £5, 
be made into ſuch: mixens as 1 have. already de- 
ſcribed; and there lie till they are fit for further 


uſe: taking particular cars to have the mixen well | 


R ö covered at top, like. other vegetable mixens, tao 
= Prevent the evaporation. of the volatile ſalts. 8 


4 
3287 


Ah ſea weed that is cut from the rocks at "omg : 
Water, is ſaid to be infinitely ſtronger than what ” 
19. thrown, on: ſhore by the. ſea. * 18 procured 5 


ich greater labour, and that is "repaid by its 


greater virtue. B 0 5 a . 45 : 1 2 


108 kirchen-gardens, it has been found to pra- 5 5 
duce 


ö 


1 
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duce pot-herbs and roots of an extraordinary ſize; 
and fruit-trees which were quite barren before, 


have been rendered extremely fruitful * DIY | 


this manure about their roora: 
Rotten tanners- bark T8" another excellent ma- | 
nure, not much known to farmers. The rotten 


and putrid bark of trees, in general, contains 


vegetable ſalts, and mucilage, which render them 
very uſeful manures. One load of oak-bark laid 


in a heap, and rotted, aſter the tanners have uſed 


it ae bene ve ee in do more fervice"t to | 


rwgitoady whos richeſt Sig! Mt Miller is cer- 
tainly right in thinking i it better for cold ſtrong 
Bumi, than for light hot ground, if it be uſed 
alone, as taken from tlie tan- yard; becauſe it is 


of a warm, fermenting, and mucilaginous nature, 


which will looſen and ſeparate ſo effectually, that, 


by ufing it only- three or ſour times, a ſtrong ſoil, 


nature contrary to t 


not eaſy to be 'wrought, will be rendered perfectly 
light and looſe: wo mixing it with earth of a 
t which it is intended to 


». 


correct, and in propo on to the quality of the 


ſoil upon which it is to be laid, it will prove a 


fine manure for any land; its mucilage and ſalts 


5 greatly fertilizing the ground. It will even alter 


the very nature of che ſoil, and turn it into a rich 


8 | _— mould. 1 beſides the vegetable ſalts and 


mucilage 


5 r; 


* 
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ebe with which it abounds; it muſt alſo be 
* ſtrongly impregnated with animal juices; as it 
lies long in the tan-vats, with the ſkins and hides. 
of animals; which muſt make it very beneficial to 
poor lands. If laid on graſs land, it ſhould be 
ſpread in autumn, that the winter rains may waſh 
it into the ground: for if it is delayed till ſpring, 
il be" apt to burn the graſs ; and inſtead of 
improving it, will do it much injury for the ſea- 
_ fon. When uſed for corn land, it ſhould be ſpread 
down for the fibres of the corn to reach it in the 
_ ſpring : for if it lies too near the ſurface, it will 


+ forward the growth of the corn in winter; and in 


the ſpring, when the nouriſhment is chiefly want- 
ed, it will not lie ſufficiently deep to favour _ 
got the ſpreading of the roots. 
All barks, or rinds of trees, though not ſo good, 


perhaps, as that of oak, which is the fort princi- | 


pally ufed by tanners, muſt needs enrich either 
corn or paſture land. Theſe however, like other 
vegetable fubſtances, ſhould firſt be formed into 

5 | mixens, with putrefying or diſſolvent bodies, and 
allowed to remain fo, till brought by fermentation 
into a putrid ſtate; when they are fit for uſe. Of 
this kind is the earth found in the bodies of old 
decayed willow-trees. For the ſame reaſon; rotten 
wood. ſawduſt, fern, ſtraw, brake, ſtubble, ruſhes, 


5 Vor. J 00 e thiſtles, 


\ 


laſt plowing, that it may be turned 
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chiſtles, ED of trees, of any other vegetable 


traſh whatever, caſt into the yard among the _ 
or ſwine, or thrown into pools or places to rot 3 

mixed with putreſcent matters; muſt be convert 
ed into good manures: but hot lime will be moſt 
ſpeedy in its effects. The lees of wine, the grounds 
and ſettlings of beer, ale, &c. are of the like na- 


ture, but ſtill more excellent. In wine countries, | 


the remainder or reſidue of the grapes, after. they 
have been preſſed, is found to be a very. rich ma- 


nure: and ſo are the remains of all enen out | 


of which oil is made. "Bl 05 
Oil cakes, that is, * eas of lin-ſeed, rape- 
. % &c. after the oil has been preſſed out of them, 


a the mills, are much uſed for manure. in ſome 
parts of UB ia Mn and in the youth: WT, of 


Eſſex. 


Theſe cakes are Ss to 1 in „ wills, hen 


ftrewed upon the ground, and plowed in. A 
thouſand cakes, weighing about two pounds and a 


half each, are enough to manure three or fouracres 5 
well, and will now cbſt five or ſix pounds; though, 
| not many years ago, they uſed to be ſold for twenty 
ſmillings a thouſand... They are profitable to land, | 


turning to a fine mucilage; and help to bring 


luxuriant crops. Old farmers uſed to have a pre- 
judice againſt them; imagining, from the vigour - 


of the crops, that 1 forced and exhauſted the 


K EY * F 1 2 7 < 7 ſoil: 
1 af *. #-J * {4 i I 4 b : 1 
. | . Fo 
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oil: buretiis could only be the effect of prejudice; 

this vegetable ſubſtance having nothing in its na- 
ture that can force, or exhauſt. If, however, it 
be thought too rich of itſelf, it is eaſy to remedy 
that defect, by mixing it with mould, or ſome 88 
_ fertilizing ſubſtance. 


Malt-duſt is: e a great es of gs 


ren land, eſpecially if the ſoil beclayey. It proves 


moſt beneficial, when rain chances to fall ſoon 
after it has been ſtrewed; becauſe it is thereby ; 
waſhed into the earth before it has loſt its ſtrength. 


The common cuſtom, is, to ſprinkle about forty 
buſhels over an acre of land, juſt after it has been 


ſown with wheat, or barley. In ſome parts of 
| Berkſhire, they ſow it with their wheat, and har- 


row both in together: a method which is found 
to anſwer very well. Some farmers hold it to be 


better for ſummer- corn, than for wheat; becauſe 


the winter-corn remaining almoſt a year in the 


ground, the malt-duſt will have loſt much of its 
Iz ſtrength before winter is over; and will not thus 
be able to keep the corn in heart all the ſummer. | 
In this way it ſerves only ſor one crop : but Mr. 


; Bradley i is of opinion that it might be rendered far 


more beneficial, if it was to be mixed with ſandy 


. or s earth, in the Seen 01 one to 8 of 


*#&% 7;& 


plowed 3 in an not exceeding the 15 of 
i e | three T3 
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0 ground. 8 7575 
1 muſt, 8 en h chan booth theſe 
| laſt mentioned manures, howſoever uſcful in this 
way, are now . leſs common ra _—_— 


„ three inches *. — of 
| 
| 
| 


3 as being an excellent food for cattle. Cakes are 
tt ee we ubedbectnaing of. eee 
1 enk barg ES gen uud 
ment for ſheep. „ ͤ EIT I TATLG 
xb dung n nuch commended as» yery good 
manure for all ſorts of ere 4 / Two loads obit it are 
ee geg eg 
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e and every. part eee to them, : . 
vid we e GR general of all manu 


| . Pedford, "of Ee, acorreſpondent of of the Bath £ NY | 
V P. 394. F . har ing manured ſome land with 
malt. duſt, giving it four quarters per acre. He then ſbwed it 
| Vith barley, and'clover; the former of: which produced ſeven 
quarters an acre, and the latter was one of the fineſt crops he ever | 
ſaw : nor did he doubt, but the effect of this drefling would be 

© evident in next year's crop of wheat. The. malt-duft coſt him 
Vf. only two ſhillings a quarter, whichis at the rate of (eight fhillivgs 
38 . un gere. „ 5 e FSW, LED 
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hey run immediately into putrefaction, without 
paſſing through the different ſtages of fermentation 
to which vegetable ſubſtances are liable. By pu- 
trefaction, animal ſubſtances are preſently con- 
verted into mucilage, or the food of plants; and 
nothing can afford a more effectual improvement 
to every kind of ſoil; for it gives tenacity to ſand, 
and friability to clay: and as it gives viſcidity to 
water, it prevents its ſudden evaporation, and pre- 
ſerves in the ſoil a laſting and viſcous moiſture, 
which, together with _ art is; 19888 * e and 
ſoul of vegetation. | 
Animal "AER nigh y be divided into as fo. 
: lowing claſſes : | 
.- The fleſh, blood, neben deen ik or cw; 
| chin, and urine; which are all converted, by pu- 
trefaction, into the moſt valuable manure; though 
neee e de e We "_ ſome- | 
what in their qualities. 8 | 
0, rn eber nic. 
a thing but putrefaction, to make them univerſally 
ſerviceable. Bones are better for being broken, 


T6” or x beunſed ina mill: thirty or forty buſhels: per 


acre, either on graſs or corn land, will have won- _ 
e 
the ſame manner, and will laſt i in the he ground ive | 
5 or ſix years. : 
All ſorts of hair we thinly fon, or bes. 
* 5 N 3 5 5 and 
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and ſuffered. to putrefy, thus a great br 


ment on corn lands. It is light of carriage; | 


twenty or thirty buſhels are enough for an acre, 


and will laſt in the ground for two or three crops. ' 


Feathers and wool, or woollen rags, are alſo a 


good manure for corn land. They ſhould be 


chopped ſmall, and ſcattered on the earth at the 
ſecond plowing: for being thereby covered, they 


will begin to rot by ſeed time. They imbibe the 
moiſture of dews and rains, retain it long, and by 
_ theſe means keep looſe ſoils in a moiſt ſtate, and 


ſtrong ones open and hollow. They coſt 


four pence a buſhel at London, from whence many 
loads are carried to thirty miles diſtance, and are 


afed both on ſtiff and light lands, juſt after the 


ſowing of che corn, OS to an acre _ e 5 


of four buthols ett oops 
The dung of fowls, rabbirs®, | 8 - Inks ; 


man ordure, en are extremely hot, being charged 


1th a large prof reion of earthy ſalts; as are alſo 
dunghills, when allowed to become. too putrid. | 


4 Rabbit s x oe was Ay rop-dreſing groerally aſed by wot ; 
Arbuthnor. He ſowed twenty fie ſacks an acre over moſt of his 


_ wheat, in March, at one ſhilling and two! pence per ſack, oar- 


riage included: on the drilled crops he hoed it i in; on the hroad-" 
caſt he harrowed it in. The effeQs were excellent. He made a 


comparative trial of the rabbit's dung, chicken 8 dung, and wood 
Ales, eighteen ſacks of each per acre. The chicken” 8 e was 
5 far the beſt, the rabbit's next, 8 the wood aſhes laſt, 


v4 5 
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to be allowed to 


which diminiſn and exhauſt its virtues : th. 
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All theſe are extremely aſſiſting in the converſion 
of other putreſcible ſubſtances into mucilage. | 
This points out their utility where ſuch converſion 
is required; particularly in mixens, Which are 
| wanted to be thrown ſpeedily into a ſtare of putre- 
faction; or in lands charged with large quantities 
of putreſeible matter, not yet converted into mu- 
cilage; where et Wan ONE nem | 
pg: _ ; 
Theſe hot dungs are alſo extremel Nett when 
ire with aſhes, or mould, and reduced to pow- 
der, and are thus employed as a top dreſſing over 
| wheat, or clover, in the month of March; for 
| the rains will waſh down their earthy ſalts to the 
roots of the e and 2 a ROO _ to Wee | 
tation. ie 5 
Farms yard A which i is 8 wee | 
of horſe and cow-dung, and ſtraw, with the dung 

of hogs, and ſome incidental additions, ought not 
trefy too much; that it may 

not come into that ſtate of carthy ſalt, which" 1 
have here deſcribed. It will be found more uſe-- 
ful in ſupplying mucilage to the land; and for P 
that reaſon ſhould not be allowed to lie expoſed 
to the heat of the ſun, the rain, or the winds, 


fore it ſhould: be plowed in ſoon after it is car. gt 
5 ried We Wee blended with che "09 
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oil, it will- thus x eſerve, 8 in the earth, 
0 its, moſt, valuable n its 158 and. a” 
Kn. OT e ee 1255 2 
The dung of thong 98 bes 3 
rion, as being of u. { general utility. The com- 
mon way of conveying it upon land is, by fold- 
ing the ſheep. [themſelves upon it, by Which 
means nian. a5 "os onda YECOM 
5 kb "RY . e 1 ; 
ls 5 diffuls; in bis enchmiun 8 
upon this mode of dreſſing lands and L am con- 
vinced it is attended with, great advantage, at 
perhaps, leſs expences than any other dreſſing | 
4 whatever; [eſpecially upon wety hilly: nun ä 
here carriage by carts becom h tedious 
expenſive, beyond (% hoet 16: ee a4s 


ſerves, liber the Gang of der mult 


i great profit, by fiding before; and adler de ws 
ing of turnips; wheat, harley, a 1 other ſe and 
when fed on hay or ſtraw,an yards, in the winter. 
they are of vaſt ſeryice in converting ſtover to 


„ one of the beſt of dungs. The ſtale of ſheep ia 
5 alſo botrer and ſalter chan others, from che ſame 


g l 15 5 . 2 V cauſe, f 
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6 cauſe; and e, of 4 more \fertili 
| quality. Fe N A Tt n 
The dung als of e e are emo, 
, n, on all manner of loams;; but ſtill ore ſo 
on gravels, chalk, and ſands; becauſe theſe grounds, 
being oſ a light hollow nature, eſpecially the two 
laſt, are, by the help of the fold, brought into a 
cloſer union of parts, in ſuch manner, that this 
dreſſing mixes with, and fticks to this looſe ſhort 
earth, ſo as to render Wr e 3 
to yield its ſoil to the corn Vert.” 
Thea dreſſng by the fold has this „ 
nos that it is carried tu the field by the ſheep 
themſelves; uhich ſaves both time and expence. 8 
This, however; ſhould not be! truſted to, as tje 
only manure required by land: for that affects 
alternate dreſſing, as much as it does r 
5 nge „ dating dne een ar 
| Where when i winur-poul, tat is 1 ay, in 
_ . tby:theeps eee eee bee 2 
Fee, forth freſh ſhoots, but alſo gives a „„ 
| drefling ta the land, eee „ 
| foes nor, D from its kertilizing nlite . 


izing 


12 4 


— gia. andfng the: plants in the ſoil a 
wee cool and: rag, by. che-winture, fanks 
3 W471 ; vi 
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But this muſt be done with great circumſpection; 
for there are many who alledge, that by depriving 
_ theſe plants of their leaves, their growth is check- 
ed, and the plant enfeebled; for it is well known, 
that plants draw in much nouriſhment from their 
leaves: beſides, if ſheep are left too long, they 
may bite ſo: cloſe, as to deſtroy the croun of che 
plant, from whence its future growth ſhould e 
on, as will be explained hereafteerrr. 
There is not a. better manure for r is 1 
. ground, than the dung and ſtale arp gh 4 «It 
8 great!. to kill moſs, and bri n 


8 | ings: LAG 
ſtead, a fine ſweet, and thick fwerd. A Fach e 
Wen ſheep are foldetl on meadow: ground i in 
Vinter, it would bela great advantage td them, to 
| ſpread ſome ſtraw, or dry litter for them to lie 
on, ſo as to prevent them from nnen. 
| nes Caray bebte Besen eee 
Mr. Arbuthnot was ſo well canned yy the 
ipertabcs of the ſheep: fold, that when his land 
was not dry enough for folding them upon it, it 
ieee conſtan ant praftice een buen. | 


Sereno" other day, fo ſheep'might 
rn dry. 5 115 3 1 1 Mug | ett ie 
e ee and Auth dla ſneep, and thirty 
we: penned in this manner ſix — — 
tered with 15 W and RO truſſes. of oat- 
1 Es ſtraw | 
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5 pound to the truſs). They made 


twenty eight large loads of dung. They were 


fed morning and evening with turnips in the 
pen, and let out for four or five hours in the 


middle of the day. They ate two acres of tur- 


nips in the above time. The dung thus made, 


was equal to any he could have — at ten 
ſhillings'a load. l e 128 
1 the above quantity equal to 

twenty London loads e * O 
rer loads and forty truſſes of ſtra we 


. 1 N Fs 


fillings and fix pence per acre; which, cough 
no great Wn TE be dead _ eren | 


oF a fallow. A x3 Ne nt * 10 
Many farmers , However, prefer nid mw 


| hunk: in the winter, on account of their health, 
and ſafety.” This, whe! 
is an admirable: method; _ yo is ag word 
ful a way as any, of reap} 


3 Pats. —— . e ©: 


te it can be accompliſned, 


dung. In the ſhed, or e en the ani = 


- are to He, the floor ſhould be ſpread wich ſtub- 


ble, ſtabs, or haulm, which, when fully impreg- 


5 from thn n 


e lita 
8 ter, 


rated with dung, and ſtals, Thould be renewed” 
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ter; being removed to the mixen, or even laid 
up by itſelf, will ſonn form by: putrefaction, a 
large body of excellent, manure : better, however, 

if layurs of \chalk;:cmarle, or effete lime, were 
inereaſe the yon and n 
ino. W L m r CT 245 
In Flanders, they a eee iy 
8010 or ſand, in thoſe places where their ſheep 
are houſed, to which they add a freſh ſupply 
every night for à week, and xhen clean out the 
whole, and renew the bed! The mixture of ſandi 


| Sungzand urine, makes an excellent dreſſing for 


1⁴ d 1 and even where that is not re- 
quires, "the möuſd or Hand thus {mpregnated, | 


will make a over: yaluable: haiti Fiſh 


© MIKE ©1511! 7 "F198 1804 9 Stoch * Bite ee 
. . end 170 
ſhould be ſaved with attention by all good far- 


mers. For this purpoſe; the ſties thould be 


2 formed of planks dloſe jointed; and . lxing inclined 
nn trough, d- re eee which! their | 
amv, or: haulm, or-whatever elſe/is laid 40. re- 
e ig J))... bolt 30H bt 
Their litter ſhould be eleaned out once a veel, 
Anh like that of ſheep, it makes a fine ingredient 
2 genie; Some are of opinion, chat the dung 


mals —— mare; when firſt 


19% oF „ made: 
21 | 0 „ 
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m 1 have good reaſon to think differently; 
and am convinced that, like all other excre- 


ment, it is _— 55 ahi thrown.into a ſtate 


of putrefaction. . SIONS SD ONES 


The farmers in Staffordſhire Connie: 
on poor light 3 ee, a ſmall white pea, 
which they never reap, but turn in as many hogs 


as they chink the crop will fatren, and let them 
of theſe animals enriches the land ſo much, that 


it ſoon acquires a thick ſwerd, and ene to 


be good grazing ground. TOY 


I once tried a number alte creatures. STOR 
| field of clover, where they fattened well, and en- 
riched the land extremely; ſo that the wen 
| 8 8 cog was CA Ba Wo tay 4” 
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| e and animals, mixed with the fineſt, and 
_ richeſt mould, in the ſcouring. of ponds. and 


N ditches, ang; often in creeks of the ſea. This, 
0 operly under * of BY. former ; 
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e eee 2 a. een PALE ore. 
d, conſiſting of the. putrid particles of ve- | 
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Fre requires my 
5 _ utility for every * of ſoil. 
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tice here, as a. + manre of 


This mud, or ſalt ſlime of the ſea, ifn not. 106-4 


other compoſts, or mixens, ſhould: be allowed to 


ſed to the air for ſome time, till the ſeeds 


of ſuch weeds as may be in it are rotted, and paſt 


vegetation; which deſirable end would be more 


_eafily obtained, by mixing with it fore HOGS. | 
5 hat. or lene, __ or effet. VVV 


or es which bb WP eee 
as a manure, of which da will go as far as 


three of the beſt horſe or cow dung. It lies fre- 


quently in deep rivers, is very ſoft, full of wrinkles, 
and intermixed with many little ſhells and ſnails, 
to which it is thought to owe great part of its fat- 

; nefs. All rivers, unleſs their waters be very clear, 
or their currents very rapid, ponds, pools, and 
ſtagnant waters, afford a rich mud; being gene- 
rally the ſoil of lands, commons, roads, ſtreets, 
ſinks, or back-ſides, A gan: till it finds a 
place of reſt, wher coſts nothing but the la- 


bour of carrying en - which it will amply repay; 


- eſpecially if laid on light and looſe ſoils. The 
däleanſing of the ſtreets of great cities is itſelf a 
compoſt, and i is a very rich and beneficial : ma- 


nure. The cleaning or driſt of highways, where 


| Gee! is much OI TOE: much inferior to the 


former, 
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| We is, however, a manure of great utility to 
ſtiff lung, and en an uſeful 86 vs 2 
8 Fre e manures e time to time, 8 
1 een, come to hand, farmers generally keep them 


together, in what they call dunghills, or mixens, 


where they remain expoſed to the heat of the ſun, 
the waſhing of rains, and the drying of winds; 


by which means all their virtues are drawn forth, 
and carried away. Mr. Evelyn very juſtly cen- 


ſures this practice, and gives directions for form- 
ing a ſtercorary to contain the compoſt collected 
by huſbandmen. His ſtercorary is extremely dif- 

ferent from what I would recommend, and of 


which I have had repeated and comparative expe- 


rience. The error into which Mr. Evelyn has 
fallen, and into which he was perhaps led by 
the authority of Columella®, is, that che dung 
mould be well ſoaked in liquor, to kill the ele 
of weeds, and deſtroy their vegetative quality. 
Evelyn therefore adviſes, to have a pit ſunk, to 
contain the liquor of every kind that can be brought 
into it, ſo chat the dung ſhould be always im- 
or mexged therein. But ſurely, neither he, nor Colu- 
mella, were aware, that this extreme and continual 
; Ls would Wa the dee and en, 5 


N 5 Fs * PER NS: | 9 4 64 
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eee mature the eee 1 bn $1: 

Differing therefore, totally, Wa theſe; great 
authorities, J will venture to propoſe, chat inſtead 
of ſinking a pit, the dunghill, or mixen, ſhould be 
placed on a ſpot a little elevated above che level 
of the yard; or on a ſhelving ground, with a chan- 
nel, or gutter, round it, into which the faline 
Juices of the mixen may drain. The channel, or 
gutter, ſhould have a current, by which theſe 
Juices ſhould be led into a ſmall pit, or ciſtern, 
ſunk on purpoſe to receive them. This ciſtern 
ſhould be covered with a lid of ſtrong oak plank, 
to prevent cattle from falling into it; which lid, 
folding on hinges, ſhould be opened once a fort- 
night, and the liquor be poured over the mixen 
by two men, with pails; one drawing it from the 
ciſtern, an handing it to the other on the top of 
the mixen, who ſhould then ſprinkle it all over the 
furface as equally as poſſible. This liquor * 
ae en Aer the mals,” the various 


"tos not if ſhea from hypo theſis «bur rh pes 
rience. The ſcire; or place of the dung, ſnould 
be paved; and the ſmodther and cloſer, the bets 
ter, to prevent the liquor from being abſorbed by 
the ſoil. It ſhould alſo be roofed over, not only 


ubſtar oh a eee. aoutetevient exhalations by the : 
cenmhbiag heat of the ſun, which i is A great ex- 


hauſter of its ſtrength and goodneſs. Six or eight 
brick, or ſtone piers, with a ſlight roof, tiled or 


thatched, can be no great expence any where, and 


is attended with much advantage Under this 
roof, the mixen ſhould. be turned three or four 
times in the year, which will make ite ferment and 
putrefy, more equally⸗ ???:: 

But if a roof cannot be afforded che next beſt 


4 way is, to protect the top or ſuriaco of the mixen 


by raiſing it in the middle, like a ridge, that it 


may ſhoot the water to both ſides. As it is get 
ting freſh. matter daily upon it, this cannot be 


done with great regularity; but a 


it may be of uſe; and if a layer of mould is laid 


on;in.a.ridge-form from time to time, it will help 


ro xrgalare. the ocher ſtrata- Or perhaps, it may, 
when narrow, be More convenient 10 give the 
whole mixen one ſiope or declivity. n fide to 


mat df dean 71 0% noted „ l. . 1 tie 
The various ways of forming mix en 


E ve can molt ,caſily,.comman 


* : 
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and at che ſwalleſt es expence. A ae (une. os 5 


: the file here che n. x i ET 
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pinto be uſed. 118 Kc N. 5 


mow, 
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the mixen ſhould have a large proportion of rich, 
flimy, and tenacious ſubſtance : but if the ſoil is 
ſtrong and clayey; eee crane 
light, looſe; and ſeparative ſubſtances, ougfit co 
T s HH tae ar ft 20 oj 
My ſoib is a clayey gravel: 1 will here give a 
_ on Kketch of my * 
*Acjoining't een, abort id 4 ppend-Tor''2 re- 
by the rains, &c. In the atlrujiay tum — 
are cut, puſled, and collected from all quarters, 
bibe its moiſture, and rot; which in this ſituation 
they do but ſlowly.” The mixen of the formet 
Fear being now carried over the fields, the next 
eure is to prepare for the new one. / For this pur- 


his rurfy mould lden accumulates in te ny! 
tee xether-in'the form of ar-6b... 
>» eee e. ſcite, it nn ein * 


verec we- or poultry; as 


15 ot 9c 22 Moin ee bo” 


d ee en den den mene ma. . 


with mig elſe ofany kind that dune accu- 
ꝙ Reg yore as a eco 
liquor; and that liquor is uſed as before deſcribed. 
The whole mixen is turned, and mixed for the firſt 
time before the hay harveſt; on which occaſion, 
it gets the addition of the weeds from the black 
water pond. 'Theſe, being full of moiſture, not 
only refreſh. the mixen beneath, but keep off for 
a time the burning heat of the ſun. Over them 
mee but thin ſtratum of dung; and me 
whole is again turned before the corn. harveſt. 
16 After" this, it receives no addition, all 1 
being at graſs. It is then turned for- the laſt 
time, and thus remains till carried to the field: 3 
rhen I find it ripe, | fat, and mellow, ſoapy, and 
mue ilagenous; not falt, or earthy in em in 
the firſt, not in the ſecond, ſtage of putrefadtionʒ 
leaving it to complete in the foil, what has bet 
0 weill begun in the mixen. | 
: *Columells ſeems to think, chat dena. | 


| pn 9 mixtures with their 
_ me i Red ens 

ial to When it is a year old; becauſe 95 
=. ON on 
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Which vi have not 
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ir Alk remains all Wee. Land does. not th 


breed Wes... Yo oaths GE LOA 
It is eee en not ene een 
aſcertained; whether quick=lime be en opts 
uſe in theſe mixens. It is well known, that quick. 

lime powetfully reſiſts putrefaction: but, on che 
other hand, it is à rapid diſſolvent, and unites 
1 bn gn of vegetables; forming to- 
ſaponaceous maſs. This ſaponace- 

ous maſs is Perhaps i in better order es Tr 


efation will vo doubt, come on, when 
nba to erer diſſolving all 
"Maia Ange ſubſtances, and converting 


them to the eee eee eee | 


an e! moiſture it meets and ohen with more 
viſcous, and leſt apt to be eva ted. E ) 
reaſoning, — and nor pn experience 
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ions to a gentleman who had en and 


lime at command. e D 5 
Take, ſay they, in Abe, feld Unis to a 
— a head ridge; the moſt; conveniently 
ũttuated for a ſtercorary. Plow it two or three 
times, as deep as can be, in che eleawing Way, if | 
the ridge be high gathered ., and harxow it well: 
then lay thereon your, limy clay, about a foot 
thick. leaving a part of the ground uncovered : 
next; lay a thin layer of dung, aanother of clay. 
antl after that a layer. of unſſacked lime, at leaſt a 
foot thick; then throw up the ann left uncover 
eb on each fide.» Aſter this, repeat another layer 
and unſlacked lime, as heſote; and finiſh 
it with a layer of clay and ſea ·weeds. covered with, 
. The more of the ſlimy clay che better; 
ſor though it may be cold, yet will it not be tl 
vVorſe ſor a ſandy hot ground. I you examine 
the cla we doubt not but you willi find it avery; 


2 ſubſtance; being, as Ve conjecture, maſti 


muſcle and other ſhells, mixed with earth brought 


er be lige and river Sourheſk, | On dhe icoaſt.of 


a we found that flimy ſuhſtance to be no- 


thing elle; She I IRE ny 
one of che beſt mannes. , e e eee 


After this ſtereerary has en ved 


rel did ho taff M Mrd olilied Die bebe 
e, Gaben is the werde. n . 41 þ EAR N | 
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rwo months, incorporating and fermenting, turn 
and mix it; and that this may be done to the beſt 
purpoſe, ar theilcaſt xpence, zake your plough, 
and emer upon your ſteroary with a cleaving 

| furrows and repeat the plowings the ne 
until the very bottom of che. ſtercorary be ripped 
7 then harrew ir; it is impoſſible to overdo ity; = 

I ic be very-cloddy „it mould be harroweil be- 
tween the plowing 8 Begin then in the middle, 
and plow en and again in the gathering way; 
until it be brought into as narrow bounds; and be 
_ raiſed as high as poſſible. Let all that the plougi 
1 up, and throwm with-ſhovels 
ee eee — | 


plants pla weil in pads — bet then 
eee ee the. 


bete che fac arc oblerae, vba 


n Sal Ms u en, Io e ma? erz "Rt 


| | deer gfe tt n | 
f WiN 1 
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fat mould. If the firſt heat ſhould go off, which 
may. eaſily be known by thruſting a pole into it, 
before it has produced this effect. it may. be turned 


3 


over again, and will take a new heat, which i is of - 
| great advantage to it, beſides the better mixing of L 


the ſeveral manures. About forty or. fifty cart 


longs 10 this eee uſed e acre of 


the rules here given, m may ; ſit b_ compoſt to the, 50 
nature of his ſoil. 


4 The well-Srepdink? of mcc dog is, as Mr. | 


Worlidge rightly ,c PEE, c of huſbandry, 


| by no means to. be. neglected; 33 A 
* the dung is, the 6 al LANG FE | 


gy of fri contrary, a decay in 
* f in che cropr Ruch N 
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voifzectal) is plow ; and the third, acute] 


„ that "plowing alone is of 


| — — When the ground - isgwell 
plowed]i he adviſes to plow again; meaning that 
it is n rg ee N W 6 too often;'rox too 
Ae Me .bookebny ne als lian 


* ve fo ess ler, ain plow e, nee 


Dee men mide-the 
__ culture of their lands the peculiar object of their 
attentiei. d bow e mi raft 1, eren i tr 
SA wectde hue eanchmines;on; plows 
ing, 1 ——— 
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x millhere giv, in ander t or DIAG 


out, een a Len. the ojecs of i — | 


ebe re- 


horſe, is about four. ſeet four inches POP: FOO (4-4 
3 and: the: caterers dei e eee, ee to 


| the nature oſ the ſoil to 3 Ses 5 3 13 
found neceſſary to ſix a copſt at the end ofthoheam; = 
BR in order to mil or lower the meg andito give 


| Sue is ſuperior to ev ry i 3 
it. rig is hoſe view of me ente 


"tens gow 8 = 
| 2 line fre m the copſe 2 en 
row the wn 25 
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nee, method, nit! init bee whole 
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| ſkilful-plowman will, in ſome degree rectiſy, by 
an alteration in the geers. The beſt method is, 

as mentioned before, by raiſing, or lowering; the 
draught at the copſe ; but if it requires ſa much 
alteration, that the depth of the copſe will not 
admit of it the next beſt is, hy lengthening, or 
e eee 6 will ee eee 
rally is. e i en a We a ITO 
The method Mr. 3 ee ee to 
prevent a ſhare from being altered from its firſt 
form, when ſent to . 
fide of the ſhare be continued 
of the plough; and/whous ers ed r I 
given to the ſmith, he has the eee ſorm af 
the bottom of the plough, and can make no alte- 
or down, or in or out of land, the whole going 
on at once, and is fixed by a dolt at the _ 5 
See Plate I. fig 3. LSE 111 306 268 FT 49 Jil 5 9 
e Mr. nee plough does not difft na 


idea; . he made the breaſt of his plough ellip- 
tical, as the form beſt ſuited to cleave and raiſe 
| the land. The bottom of the breaſt, where the | 

buc k of the ſhare joins to. thei board, he made as 


the./Rotherham, from which he took the 


broad ag cd be admitted of. This, of courſe; 
is very flat, which, he was of opinion, aſſiſted in 
raiſing the furrow : being contitmued in a gradual 
fſweeꝑ to the heel of che board, Which was not 
above Ralf an inch wider than the fim of the ſhare. 
le muſt be here obſerved; that the bottom of the 
mouldiboird''is an inch and a half from the 
bottom of the een as the upper part of 
the heelLof' the mould=board” hangs over ſome 
inches, ifitthe line of inclination was continued = 
to the bottom of the furrow, it would not be 
enen, ſhare: en 
| Rertertam, except: the fin o of abi honda; which 
is much broader: the breadth of the fin of his 
plough, which is the ſame fize with” the Rother. 
bam, is full nine inches wide, and ſo in Propor- 
tion to the ſixe of the plough. - This is contrar7 
to general practice: but eee en ere, : 
vinced by een he was right. 
His reaſon for t he broad hare was, . 


5 — this laſt-circumſtance eng 


4 3 1 : N land; 
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land; and ſay; that if the ſh re ci 
row, ere eons oY 
CFT 


_—_ taken 4 _ heel of the plough i not too 


be — nene by, 33 
that only cut 43 part of the ſurrow ;-which laſt 


circumſtance, of only cutting part of the furrow, 
iculariy infday-ground, 


is a confeſſed fault, and parti 
which has acquired a degree of coheſion, in pro- 
eme to ener de 
dead fin” enn et ine nn or clic the 
plough will ride upon the fin and be thrown out 
ol ita work: but he proved the nene 
3 ion of his ſervant. 


Mr. Arbuthnot was indeed e eee 
nn ſhould not hang down below the point of che 


ſhare, His rule was, that the point of the ſhare, 


point of the fin, and heel of the land fide, ſhould 
All touch a level ſurface, when the plough ſtands 


mare ia the heel at the bottom ;; and che ſame on 


the land fide; See Plate L. fg. 3. This he did, 


eee eee wear t 1 
; hw 


s the Whole fur. 
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would. ſoon: become convex; aſter which the 
plough,would.not go ſteadily... Fonthedame rea- 
ſon, he vas likewiſe careful to have the ſhort ſide 
of the buck of the ſhare clear the ground by an 
inch; for if that ever touches the ground, it 
throws the ꝓlough oĩt.. f oats arts, 

The next, and not che leaſt important part to 
: be.confidered, is, the ſhape: of the mould-board:; 
_ about which people differ much in opinion, both 
as to the ſhape the breaſt, and iche ſweep of the 
board. Mr. Arbuthnot ſays, pens 


vantage on tharideche, the: . c mon Ad-board. 
An chis, be had not only his dite eee con 
Bm — ASSES alſo that en uri 


e up ee eee ee 40 a Lo 
their-/owns-» This, circumſtance, ſays he, -iz/ no 
Ferres of ihe gteferenge due: o the curved 
mould. bo d. pig IRS 4 n l i 8 
oa farmer has hit upon. abe. ſyeep ot a 

— n ne dre eee 


would of it r talen in —— . ; 
throym off repeatedly m-caſteisen, as licht and as 
Songs the wood-mould-board ;- with his differs = 
eoce in i favour, * . "_ . 


Dipes - 
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8 and keep its torm better.” The Society of Ar 
had a plough. preſented to them, — 
ed of i Ape eng did its work n, "5; | 


| eee de eta it; i " ble to be 
|  thrown-outiof its work by a flip of che plou h- 
| foot, which flings his weight-upon'|the, han- 
dles, or by a jer 8 Van anke which will ele i 


aa Therefore; 7 ere the land ths ww 
ene, — which in ame 
Arbarhnor is of opinion, — 1 5 


LY eiu He makes the bodies of both ploughs | 
alike; with this anly: difference, chat he chen ſets 
the point of the ſhare more down. The carriage 
of the Norfolk plough ſeemed to him 
accoul tiofiits high Wheels. 


I find ina minute of the Agricultural Cor my — 
de 0 the London ee eee m- 
bunt * athe yer 1774 3/ and chat the an | 
ence was then given to one of Mr. Arbuthnor's, 
over the Rotherham, and others, both for the 
ma f reſiſtance, and the depth, width, and 
. „ , en. 


eee (upon a, u Ml. Dukes yas ; 
one of the eee 310% 5-bib->aw nou to 1. 


pow — obſerve; char it has many 
good qualities on level land, which is free of ſtones. 
Its ſuperior atvantages art, that it goes with two 
| horſes only, without a plough boy in which way 
ir will break up the ſtrangeſt level land, and ga 
over eee e ee bee, This ꝓlough 
in bi lef band. ching Mie vlg in be eier, 
and, when — take . the plongh- 


plough/ in reren he\thinks, ene 
1 — two or ms times — 
ro. . ben ha a. 11 $4 2 ite 4 1. ll $- 


a werk in a direct Rraighr' li 
and males his furrows perfectly true. $3. $0003 SO 
05 Aa nta we ee chat d this plot 


bY 8 7 . x 
. 15 11. 1 ff 1 8 . * 2 bg 2 l 
1 a + 
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will-not break /up paſture land pr 


oboanceath*% i mon bot! © ano wot ; 

The beſt, I believe;ithat enim of 
for this purpaſe. isa plough inventediy the in- 
genious Mr. Ducltet, bf Eſher; where tlie chulter 
is ſo centriyedęas not only to cut the turf, or flag. 
and lay it or, but tlie ſhare following after com. 
pletes the butineſs, by da iſing an additional quan- 

city of mould, and laying it over the flag br 

_ Fhich means thete i a greater depth of ſtaple 
 M above ME not. eee eee en, 8 


- _ _opportunt . ue! eee 
8 98 eee eee with. 
4 I pt Wer 2 1015 55 hot | 
. made ſbome Mddebeslefes een 
_ ot Harz for by tha plowing a fang and light 
a foikrand lay ing id a good depth oer the ſod( or | 
| Suh, as above deſcribed, he contr ived:o. "pa | 


3 er the 1 | 
8 "Into! —— Boche . 55 5 worn | 
This plough appears o me of ſuch importance 
. ee pie e Vol. H. 88 1 
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tl ner, that I bhvefiene 8 of it. 
te e one I had from Mr. Ducket, and made 
under: his direction. - See Plate TI, |. 

-d „ een L nit wenden here another | 
ne? invented alſo by Mr. Ducke 
aſd ines; "andre min, af genius inal | 
bea tb 5 worthyalghe auemtionofarmers, 
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| kad may be employed, like Mr. Arbuthnot' s, ei- 


ber as a ſwing or wheel plough. It is propoſed 


to be made altogether of caſt- iron, except the 
handles, and has every I of anſgering 


its purpoſe well. 


The beſt plough i is certainly 3 which i is moſt 


ſimple in its conſtruction, and tackle ; which re- 


quires the leaſt ſtrength to draw it, in proportion 
to the ſtiffneſs; of the ſoil ; which can be made to 


cut always to a proper depth, and cleanneſs; and 


which, by its mould- board, is beſt adapted to turn 
on furrow upſide down. ko 4} 
Experience is the only ſux 8 all matters 


of this kind; but were I vo judge from reaſoning, 


bs 


is ardently to be wiſhed 1 for. Foy, 5 
In order to render this ſhort e on 

ploughs as uſeful as poſſible, I have here added "os. 
which Mr. Arbuthnot pe 


4 ſtirred no leſs 


I ſhould certainly decide in fav 


through Great Britain, and Ireland, is to me a 
convineing proof, that none of them are perfectly 
good : for if any of them "had a decided ſupe- 


riority, it would be adopted univerſally. Such . : 


'  plough, therefore, as Mr. Go 


's eri to 


plate, and explanation, of the implement ith 
med all his opera- 


tions of deep plowing fox n 


7 
TO 
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plough. The vaſt variety of ploughs now i in uſe, 


dder, Kg. Wien this 
lan eighteęn inches 5 
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deep, with a team of- cight or tan horſes ; and 
performed the work in the! beſt ee Sce 
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IR The beam fix inches ſquare at che ehe 
hole, reunded to three inches at the end. 
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bove-quoted minute of the Society of Arts, &c. 
they mention having made uſe of an inftrument, 
for meaſuring the degrees of reſiſtance chat the 
_ different plougha overeume . That reſiſtance, they 
make equal to four: five, _ * n ſeven 


e tA i hee. eee ae e e 
This being the eaſe 8 thee! can be lie 


on the ſtiffeſt foil if Ws; plough cafe be . 
ö really well conſtructed, - (2 iupoad, eee 


Plowing is the iBion bf the plougſhgin: ſtirring 
and turning over the earth. By upening the ſoil, 
— cr W it dot aol heck i it an 
the air, from rains, x and rte an zentl 
pf inereafin; 3 . hire alto, infals 
| libly ns any poiſonous qualities that may be 
NE foil, arifing 'from metals or fulphur. - 
Plowing elfe difſolves/and redudes 10 4 flate of 
putrefaction, the dung, and vegetable ſubſtances, 
that happen to be mixed wich the ſoih; and pre. 
pures them for entering the roots of plants 
When properly managed, plowing likewiſe der 
ſtroys weeds, and drains the land when too wet, 
pulverizing the ſoil, and opening the way for the 
fibres of plants to go in ſeuſch of their food, 
thereby rendering them ſtrong, and vigorous. 
"Hence, ploving” is} one of che” moſt important 
DW. EE 4 ove OR 


or diyeſt it of any bad qualities, or inc re, 


> Fan whatever be the ab 


cauſe che intention of it will be fi 


„ GH 1 þ oe - 
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operations in agriculture; eee eee 
the greateſt attention. en Ms ng 8 vad? 


When plowing: is deſigned to ae che land. 
ſood of plants, the ſurface cannot be made too 
uneven; becauſe. more of it is, by ſuch means; 
expoſed to the influence of. the air. But hen 


che principal. intention of plowing is, to deſtroy 
ſeed-weeds, the ſu | 


arface cannot be made tog 
an: ee by: this mY al nent, the vege- 
ly they may 


de wore — deſtroyed :by plowing them 


in. If the land is plowed; with-a/ view to remove 


wetneſs, it muſt be laid up in higher ridges; for, 
the greater the WIL r of furrowos, and the higher 
the ridges, the water een expeditiouſly | 


| carried off, bot 144 RN 1 Rog e xi 340 Ai 


Thus, the man 


mer * alen ee de. 


| tive the object in view. It frequently hap- y 
_ pens indeed, that two or more of theſe objects 


require our attention in plowing the ſame piece 


of land: but the me hods:ghove. mentioned. are 
Perfectly conſiſtent with each other, and may be 
| ne ſo as to anſwer every uſeful purpoſe. 


In plowing, ſome general rules are ta be ob- 
cer in view. Thus, 
mould never be plowed when it is en. 


it from being reduced to ſuffici 
cles. Beſides theſe diſadvantages, the labour be- 
ccmes ſevere on the cattle, and the land is much | 
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ever be me nature of the ſoil. A ſtiff foil; when 
plowed wet, dries: ſuddenly, and becomes hard. 
If a light ſoil be plowed wet, the water hinders 
ently ſmall parti. 


Feen 5% 9 f 5 


(4; The dpeh e che; abend ne 3 


1 Sa e by the nature of the ground un- 
derneath. In ſtrong ſoils, the turf, or flag ſhould 
not be turned over too wide; becauſe the ſoil is 


not ſufficiently divided. The wideneſs of it ſhould. 


be adapted to the ſtiffneſs, or lightneſs of the ſoil. 


5 A good width is about eight, or nine inches; hut 8 
on light lands ĩt may be more, unleſs where it is 
required to plow a great depth: for it is always 


neceſſary to proportion the width of a furrow to 
its depth, that the reſiſtance may be equal. Thus, 


a vide furrow ſhould have leſs depth, and a der 
_ fe: en 


775 1 2. At F 


This IE 0 th en fallen. into 5 
: o farmers ; that of fitting the ſtrength .of the 


* „1 gl X w in ſnow 05 reckoned extremely produdive' of May- 


5 lth beſides, ſnow plowed in, lies a great while under hs 
uf, or flag; chills the earth, checks che roots, and prevents - 
the ſprouting of the ſeeds, which fhould' be MAY n 


** 


#1774. . 


8 Y ” ET: oy Z 


pleug n were 
| wide without regard to the nature} of ke: of 
the ground. From this it happens, that a great 
thickneſs of the ſtrongeſt ſoil is often! turned 
over ſcareely broken by the plough, and the cat- 
tle labour hard to very little purpoſe: whertas, 
me ſurrows ſhould de ſo numerous, chick, ang 
_ cloſe, that it may not be eaſy to diſcern which 
way the plough was drawn; ere enen 
weeds are torn up, and killed. PEE? | 
Deep plowing, where the e * this eat 
ei with be of great ſervice to whatever 
, , - corn: is ſown in it: for the fibres of the roots, 
vhich are the mouths that ſupply the plants with 
nouriſhment, penetrate a great way into the earth. | 
three ſect; and believes they ſpread much farther, 
When the eee It is Ce 
+2 Jooſened to a corchin 20 for by Lords: means, | 
SY the rns vm finds i AN ti 4 the 
they are wanne it is 5 * 
= if it be plowed ſhallow, they will have reached 
the better; of the loaſencd mould: by the ſpring, ol. 
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once fall ſnort. From this cauſe, we frequently 
ſee the colour of the blades of corn change in 
April: nor do they, often, recover their former 
verdure, unleſs they are helped by ſome top- 
dreffing; and when this happens, the talks are 

always weakened in proportion to the decay of the 
blades: for it is well known from long experience, 


that the leaves and blades of corn, and other 
plants, are neceſſary to draw in nouriflithetit from. 
the air and des, for the increaſe and ſtrengtiʒ of 
the ſtalk} ear, and other parts o. 
A double- deep plowing may be ſometimes re- 

quiſite, to turn up freſh foil. This may be dene 

dy making the. plough go twiee in the ſame fur. 
row, ſo as; with the help of a ſhifting mould. 
board, ſtill to turn the earth over to the ſame ſide. 
Or it may be done at once plowing; by fich an 
implement a as Mr. Arbuthnot's wheel-plough, of 

- which] have juſt now ſpoken ;. or, if ſuch an im. 
1 Nos al oo own ms | 
another in the fame furrow. However, this ſhould 
be done with prubleyce;z at not t6 be repeated 
100 often, nor ſhould the « carth, be turned up in 900 | 


118 


great quantity: for newearth requires to bee poſed 
ne che effects of che air, in order tobits 


Wan UK 5 GE 4535 . 1 * Funai r l pany, 6a kB $34 ane; 
A ae e nts ads pendant; e | 
75 2 and the ron ale throw out har of Ow | 


: * 5 


e n, a cnet . 
gut RE Ss | | | ring 


1 8 ticular, ſuch as wadder, 5 
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being fertilized.” But it ĩs / not a leſs certain fact, 
that when it is done, into an earth not abſolutely 
unfruitful, it proves a kind of renewal of the 
whole ſoil, and gives it freſh) vigour. Some peo- 
ple imagine, that new earth is barren, and hurt- 
ful to land: but experience will ſnew the con- 
trary, if they conſider the practice of gardeners 
in digging their ground. It muſt, however, be 

allowed, that turning up a large quantity of freſh 

mould may be attended with ſome inconvenience 55 
the firſt year: for which reaſon it is beſt to give 
. owing before winter, and not to ſow 

till the ſpring; taking for the firſt-time a crop of 
date 0 or ſome ſuch! hardy grain? . Froſt has a 
ee 1 indes thexlods, and looſen- . 


N Af ie if r 


. OUIRTES RH 11915 
'*.Deopplowing has great vantage in adding tothe fod of 
plants, by giving chem a facility to puſh their fibrous roots to 2 
greater depth t. than otherwiſe they could do. For roots in par- | 
arrots; 'parſneps, \&c/ it is abſolutely 


en ly imped vegetation for ſome years; e 0% 
great mixture je what I call c 0 ade, col and PA foil. 10 
this cauſe, and to this only, can I afcribe thoſe poor and unpro- | 
| Ruive'crops which Me. Arbuthnot reaped rob Tand;'ot erwiſe 
| in che fineſt condition ; as J fall hove wers aſion m0 
particularly hereafter. To remedy this evil, had Mr. Arbuchnot 
Eiven bis land a good drefing of Juen dime, orfaltarepus märle. 
3 dere. by 
eated erg S n 


chat 
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ing the earth“: from whence it follows, that to 
plow well-befote the winter, and to lay up the ſoil 
to its influence by ſingle plowing, or bouting, 

it is called here, will prevent the neceſſity! of deep 
plowing in the ſpring, and ſave labour in that buſy 


| | ſeaſon: * Beſides, it is well known, that extraor- 


dinary advantages have been uniformly derived 
from plowing up ſtubbles immediately: after the 
15 2 are carried: ane ene ere and e 


ing e winter is worth tao or three in the \ 
fpring.\ Mr. Ducket, whom H always quote as a | 
firſt rate authority, does n ee We 2 | 
_ conſtant repetition of the practi 

N. Rog ſtubble” ands, 


e ncciten would de arſe, he ns 
ly to keep his lands cleaner: but this is not 
all; for be told ine, rhas he found an advantage in 
not 80ing always the fame depth with the plough 
My: tis and a at War menen un 17 Thie J 
on. light lands, as Mr. Ducket's in general are, 
fa ms 1 * On heavy 
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ſpace of one tar, 1 eee | 
_- lk off this, otherwiſes a eanous; thi w bd 
Ol plowing. or breaking up A land have 
" aa Bees much at large in a former Eſſay. 
Mhen a ſummer's fallow is intended, it is influ 


nitely-the beſt way to bout it up in the preceding 


autumn, aß ſoon as feed time will pertnit, par- 
ticulariy if it be a ſtiff ſoili for it will. chua hecome 
much more mellow, and, tractable inthe-ſprings 
Iwill then be right at chat ſcaſon to take the care 
leſt opportunity that a, neceſſary attention to tha 
Lent-crops will admit of, to give the fallow. a 
— Yr ir Davey: apd-laying | 


eee field. nv age * 

' of dhe Gao thas ergy be need belt fende foil and 
ſitustion- HA 7 "16% E D S024 tint 1 n 
4=dfabintaoantioged lav ing be given : 
the middie or end o May, and ene i is:a « 
manure, a crop of buck-wheat may be ſown, at 
tha rate o one buſhelʒ or five pecks to an acre; 
When this is in full flow agar ny : 
2 e hen FOR for. al 2 1 it 


= od — Is : 1 . 5 | "which 


en Ae, 0 
which, it ſhould be harrowed, and. ſown in drills, 
aud then þuſhehaxrowed; and rolled. [This pra · 
delt will inſure a god crop on nee. 
ä land. 61 writ an wr Fa Fenn Et ye 
» It:ſhould{herebe; obſerved, tharhf i it be intend» 
that it may berthe more intimately mixed with the 
Earth, by che repeated plowings: But if a com. 
ö ſpreaditill before the laſt plow-Wing. a 70 
Where there is a proper deſcent for water; i is 
verycunneoeſſary to lay tht᷑ ridges up too high, or 
dee make them too narrom I. haue always! rock: 
oned i the effect of prejudice; to lay up ligx ſoils 
into narrow ridges for Wheat. And even is ſtiff 
- ſoils; I can ſet᷑ no reaſon for loſing ſo much ule» = 
ful qpace in innumeruble furrows, uben broader 
2 _ _ irq be raiſed: ni fußcien, height to 
0 N perfluou eee, 7 a0 
5 ebene ee are mee for any 
5 een enn, and perhaps wider ones am wet 
ſoils might be attended uith inconvenience! I 
55 wo rs eee eee eee, | 
* to the direction e in feld. mmer | 
bbſerved, that ir is almoſt impoſſible - MER | 


1 
: 
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draining the ground; and to improve tha 

by croſs furrows, traverſing the former, PR as'to 
eee oben: and che Gil Oe 
— muſt be eee. 


— ee m ins — for 


eden after they are drawn with the nenn. : 


as follow'to. ns "out 'with'a . 


Beſore this i done, the common 
ſmalild be ſlid out with a double me 


pleaghz und a labourer — 


duc chrowthe rough left by the plough into 


3 POTN SEP det. and 


— lers + 18 105 ad be A 


1 bares gg Thave often 


v een the « increaſe of ue, whey . 1 


f iel FEST 


per pole, or mer mower poles\for a penny. _ 


3 
3 


is not ollie in aaa that are plowed the com- 
mon way; becauſe, as they grow intermixed with 
the corn, and ripen ſooner than wheat, their ſeeds 
ſow themſelves t neither can they Y 
reſting the land; for the ſeeds of ſome of them 
will remain found ſeveral years in the earth. If 
a e there are many poppies; or red 
87 y are · called in ſome places: be fown = 
= wich ſainfoin, ſcarce: a poppy will be ſeen the 
ſecond year; but when the ſainſoin is plowed up, 
even at the end of nine years, the red weed fre- 
quently appears ane; hich can hardiy be owing 
to any other cauſe, than that its ſeeds have re. 
mained ſound in the earth during all that time 
frog very fe of them, in proportion to the quan- 


; , WITS 
JO EX ITITNE 


ttties hich ſpring up, can have been brought 


from the neighbouring grounds, or in dung. 
This is confirmed by an experiment made by NM. Ko 
du amel. He ordered the earth with which 4 
ditch qad been filled fifteen or twenty years be- 
fare, to be dug out, and ſpread, upon a piece of 
plowed land. Severaſ plants of different kinds 
amn in the field nn I 
the place where this earth was laid. (Conſe 
quently; they ere produced from ſeeds ich | 


eee e ener le 1 
"Yi You. Kg e e 1 * n 1 | | 


f 
Ss 336 2 
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fern or event my ants eee 


the ON. e dae e 
18 wh a Pts ploving "i 
1 — for it is cer- 


tain, repeated plowings will ee m—— num 


bers we thoſe ſeeds that ſhot 


4 * ra continue er \ hs 


4 thoughthis can be ee in ee new bes; 
and is one of the many advantages which attend 


ware far mode of cultivation. 2. T6 2 $5045 1 


WMeeds may be divided into four different clafies, 
1. Such as have creeping perennial roots; 2. 
| „charger; in cold wet ſoils; 3. Such as are 
22 a ge Pen Ve cine 4- ne — 


Tenveretinents/ref -']... ig, hog wr 


0 be wie by the ſun and air, after which 


| hee 5 eſpecially ug eaſon, 

eee fail to have the deſtred effect.. 
Colts-foot, which is propagated 15 SAY 

i roo is a very pernicious weed, e herring 
ed S abs, ee withs: 


——ů 


5  fitſtare moſt exflydeſtroyed by Su Fol : 


1 


other proper onrrehiyes enen ioned 
ſoils. „ ez „ FATS 5 M947 4 AS Ft its bs 3} 


_ of rather plowing them down beſo 
ſeed. Some, for iaſtance the, wild oats, may be 
moyed for hay; but it is much more beneficial to. 
| ed; to | plow. them in ; » becauſe, «by. ſuch 
| crops, it is ; manured by hol enemies of aſeful 


. 1 
. 
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plants kw oming up early in the ſpring, ſnade 
a ſmother it; for this will kill it in a few years. 
The ſecond kind are deſtroyed by draining the 


| earth of its ſuperfluous moiſture, and by manuring 
it with lime, aſhes, gravel, ſhelly ſea-ſand,. and 


ed for ſuch 


The third are 3 1 cutting them down 


when i in full ap and vigour ; for the ſap being 


thereby interrupted in the courſe of its circulation, 


ſtagnates inthe roots; an putrefied there. A few 
weak lateral ſhoots may be made; but if they are 
likewiſe cut in the ſame manner 
putrefy entirely, by degrees, and, inſtead of hurt- 
ing, ill become a manure. 1 5 . | 
© co. The ourth.cluſcalike e Sede San nh Bb 


the roots will 


enter Ws frequent fallows, and. conſtant cut tring, 
. re-jthey;run., io. 


Av. 


A jul areſtng 4 eee plowed Lingo the 


land during a fallow, at the thirÞor: fourth plow- 
ing, is perhaps as RE, and. 4, effecual 2 re- 
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* Hanks and hedges be carefully kept free 
om weeds; not only to preſerve and improve 
iges, but alſo to prevent the ſeeds of weeds 
from being carried by 'winds/\into the adjacent 
fietds ; by which means the corn would be perpe- 
felted with them: and, as I before ob.. 
ſerved, theſe weeds reer . be uſefully em- 
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e. It is not ſuſpcient that the fineſt 


e bs 9g for this purpoſe; unleſs they be 
likewiſe very clean. Such ſeed is not difficult to 
be got from land cultivated according to the prin. 
ciples of the new huſbandry: but we ſeldom! find | 
corn free from the ſeeds of weeds, when! it has been ; 
raiſed in the common wx. wh 
It is natural to ſuppoſe, that FORO of 9 


| A and fickly corn neceſſarily partake of the weakly 
diſpoſition of the plant which/produced them, and 
that their productions cannot be ſo fine as thoſe 


which grow from the ſeeds of ſtrong and health 
plants. For this reaſon, Mr. Tull adviſes, to take 

the ſeed-corn from a richer ſoil, than that in which 
it is to be ſown ; and rather from that in perfect 0 
tilth, than from land which has been leſs carefully - 
| cultivated. Dr. Fordyce ſeems to be of the ſame 
opinion, when he ſays, ſeeds taken from plants in 


a rich ſoil branch out more than thoſe taken from 


plüants in a poorer foil. This PEAR rational: and 
though the contrary opinion is almoſt .generally - 
received; yet more may reaſonably he expected = 
from the productions of fine good ſreds, which are 
full of vigour, and well e park an” 


Poor, feeble, ſhrivelled ſeeds, | 


M. de Chateauyieux, who on 9 th oo 0 
Nh other intention than merely to try, for the benefit : 
ind, at what time, in what manner, and 


"Qs = Wn 


2 off 8 


A 
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growth of high gri 
of flats. The benefit accruing from all this care 
may not be extremely great, but it coſts nothing. 
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in what condition, it is beſt to ſow wheat ; found: 
that this corn ſprouted pretty well, even when 
| wed ſo green, that it had nor yet loſt its milky: 
quality ; but at the ſame time he thinks it more 
adviſcable to ſow none but what is thoroughly 
ripe ; becauſe the ſeed has then attained its full 
perfection, from whence the beſt and 88 
Plants may moſt certainly be expected. 1 
The wheat which had been reaped in a warm 
dry ſeaſon, ſeemed to him fitter for ſowing, than 


that which had been gathered in a cold wet ſea- 


ſon :. for in ſuch a time as this laſt, all the pro- 
ductions of the earth are leſs good, their taſte is 
. Teſs ſavoury, and as that corn in particular, in 
Which there i is moſt moiſture, is moſt difficult on | 
keep, it is from thence inferred, that the formation 
_ of its grain muſt be leſs perfect. Wheat pes id x 
therefore be preferable, provided the year 
it was gathered i in was warm and dry; nor is it ſo 
ſubject to mut. a as that which may have juſt been 
reaped in too rainy a ſeaſon: and wheat of the 

round, ſeems preferable to that 


Let us therefore do in agricultu re, what is done 
in all manufactures, where the ſmalleſt ſavings are 


not neglected. Small articles, often repeated, 
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make larg ſums in the end, and are a real 
| gain. : 5 | 
"oleh 8 of „ was ft 
eee by chance by M. Chateauvieux, and 
was confirmed by repeated experiments, always 
attended with equal ſucceſs. In his experimental 
ſowings, he commonly uſed wheat taken from 
the heap in the granary, and. ſometimes corn 
picked out of the ears, the moment before it was 
ſown. He counted the number of grains, of both 
ſorts, and found a very conſiderable difference in 
their productions. What was picked out of the 
cars, always roſe extremely well; ſcarce a grain 
Ef ever miſſed ; whereas, numbers of thoſe taken 
from the beaps, never ſprouted at all. He did 
not perceive this difference at firſt, but at laſt it 
ſtruck him; and he relates the fact, without pre- 
tending to account for it, The experiment itſelf 
may be of real uſc, by ſhewing, | that inſtead of 
threſhing the wheat intended for ſeed, at any 
time, it ought not to be threſhed till within a few 
days of its being ſown. . This may eaſily. be ac- 
eee at little or no extra- expence, 
Perhaps too this practice may be atjonded 0 0 
another very valuable advantage, Threſhing the 
ſeed juſt before it js ſown, may. poſſibly prevent 
the cauſe, of ſmut. in Wheat: that is to ſay, that 
the ben, which has never been mixed with 
«ot Rs Q 4 N 
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| ſmwtty corn, or any way infected by its black 
powder, will be exempt from that. diſtemper. 
Not that the black powder is abſalutely the ori- 
ginal cauſe of this diſtemper; but it 1s ſurely ca- 
pable of ener it to er which are 
Wund 2 bat e 
Dr. Filedyen fon at An dhe ome ug an 
Inſect, which, he ſays,” is not deſtroyed by dry- 
ing, but revives upon being moiſtened; and if 
ſown with the Rey Nee e nee over 8 
whole field. 
| Great care 3 to be bee ae 8 
Eo con vic flails an the barn-floor; for a large 
number of grains are frequently ſo much bruiſed 
| ©* "thereby, that it is impoſſible they ſhould ever 
E grow. If the wheat thus threſhed for ſeed he not 
Seer. hagd, and ary the : miſchief is 
greater) 5 obey 
10 uin i d pies Sa ticks ſeed than 
what is uſed in the ktommon way, a new manner 
of threſhing it might be propoſedi by fixing up. 
at a proper height in the barn-4 Ir, an imple. P 
ment like'a{hay-rake/'but with ſhorter teetn. 
Let a man unbinding u ſheaßf take handful by 
"haridful,-and' comb it through the fired rake; 
When the firmeſt and ripeſt, and drieſt of the 
grains will fall ſirſt; and, being well cleanſed, and 
„ would make a moſt ohoicw Kelection 5 
6 „„ e 
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for the ſeed, The ſtraw not yet completely 
emptied, ſhould be threftied in the common 


way, for ordinary uſes. This operation may 


be compared to the making of wine, where the 
firſt ne is bac _—_ beſt, n nne 
wee 


e u. 


"__ Proving the Se: a te 

"I ale of Steeps Was mene W dy 
a huſbandry'; not only as the means of pre- 
ſerving: corn from ſeveral diſtempers to which it 
is ſubject, but alſo with a view to render the ſeetl 
more prolific. That ſome of them have anſwered 


this country; but with regard to the latter, much 
clearer and oftener repeated experiments than 
have yet been made, are me to confirm 
heir boaftedveſficacyto baron) ans; arts fer 

I ſhall not enter into any dell of all the ab- 


ſds recipes publiſhed, for / effecting theſe defire. 


able purpoſes}; nor eneroach bn the reader's time 
wich the tedious account of their great ſucceſs, or 
ex riments made 9 their en 


% 
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I ſhall content myſelf with laying before him two 


or three of the ſimpleſt and moſt approved methods; 


the firſt of which I have always followed, n 
have generally found it ſueceſsſul. 
* Beſides the preventing of diſtempers, there are 
other advantages which attend the ſteeping of 
grain; as it affords a new opportunity of getting 
rid of defective ſeeds, and other rubbiſn, by 
fſimming off what riſes to the ſurface of the lye. 
It alſo moiſtens the grain, and ſoftens its ſkin, 
which enables it to ſprout the ſooner in dry wea- 
ther; and laſtly, I flatter myſelf, that by my 

method, it is leſs ſubject, when 1 to e | 
aer eee 75 
A large tub is filled with clean ts 


e of which a hole is pierced, for intro- 


ducing a ſpigot and ſoſſet to run off the water, or 
lye. I then take a box, that will hold about four 
' buſhels, with a wire bottom like a fieve; and 
- — eee eee of grain, it is plunged 
1 8 are — off repeatedly, till no 
more appear. This water is then let to run off, 
and carry with it any filth, or impurities, which 
may have ſubſided, during the ſtirring- The 
caſk is again filled with freſh water, and to 
a added eee as, with a ſmall 
ET Co N proportion 
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| proportion of nitre, will make a lye ſtrong enough. . 


to ſwim an egg. The box and grain is now 
nes into this lye, and being again ſtirred and 
ſkimmed, is left to ſteep for twenty-four hours; 
when the lye is let off. In the mean time, there 
is prepared on the floor, a parcel of quick-lirne, 
cCoal-ſoot, and wood aſhes, of each equal parts, 
and all ſifted together through a fine ſieve. In 
this the moiſt grain is mixed, and turned over and 
over, till it is quite dry, with the powder adhering | 
to it, and is then fit for uſe. The powder which 


. adheres, being both hot and bitter, prevents the 


inſects from preying upon it ; and I am of opini- 
on, that even the birds have paged 15 of 2 0 c 
after they had once taſted it. Fe 

I have heard 'aſſafoetida acid as a moſt 
effectual ingredient in ſteeps ; no bird and no in- 
ſe daring to approach where the ſmell of it pre- 
vails: nay, it is even ſaid, that to the latter it 
proves altogether poiſonous. This information I 
received too late to make miahof it in the feed 1 
ſowed this ſeaſon 1788). eee 6 1k 
The Author of the New Syſtem of Anribultites: 
-Fobſerve, recommends a ſteep not much unlike the 
above mentioned. Take, ſays he, the corn intended 
for ſowing, and throw it, by a buſhel at a time, 
into a large veſſel full of water: let a man ſtir it 


-vith a ae violently as he can, for a conſider= 


"7 | 
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able while together, and then, giving it a links 
time to ſettle, ſkim off all that ſwims upon the 
_ ſurface: repeat'this till no more rifes ; then take 
_ _ out the corn which has ſunk to the bottom, and 
hy it by for ſeed; proceeding in the fame manner 
till you have your intended quantity. After'this, 
make à brine of bay-ſalt and rain water, ſtrong 
enough to bear an egg. Steep the ſeed-corn in 
this liquor thirty hours; for leſs time will have 
no effect : then take it out, ſpread it on a ſmooth 
floor, ſtrew over it a good quantity of fine poyder 
of flacked lime, and ſweep the whole up and down, 
till each grain leaves clinging to another, and be- 
comes, as it were, perfectly candied with the 
** fime, - It is then fit for ſowing ; and will, ſays 
our author, infallibly produce a very abundant | 
Crop. I am, however, of opinion, that in omit- 
3 ting the wood aſhes and coal-ſoot, to mix witn 
15 the lacked lime, he omits two very uſeful i ingre. 
dients, in which Thave great confidence, for the 
reaſons before aſſi Coal - ſoot is not only uſe- 
ful as a bitter, but alſo from its heing ſtrongly 
charged with a neutral ſalt; and henee its utility 
in the making of fal-amimoniac. Some farmer: 
vary this laſt ſteep; by adding” to it a mixture of | 
pigeun's, or other dung; and in moſt parts of 
France, where this recipe is known, they omit the 
alt, * it is t — dear: inſtead 
5 40 of 


. ſkim off what ſwims at top; moſt. of which would 
not ſprout, and is only fit to feed fowls. The ſalt, 
however, ſeems to me ſo very important an article, 
that it Sagt no account to be diſpenſed with; | 
for that is ſuppoſed, and with great probability, 


— 


bother birds, is as follows. Take the roots of 
ſwamp hellebore, known alſo by the ſeveral names 
of ſkunk cabbage, tiekle weed, and bear's root; 


pulling up the ſteeped corn, and have not ſpared 
the other. i 1 mention this as a cheap article, 


which proper Experiments wicht Len nc make 


uſeful 3 in this c country. ns 
There i is another ſteep. All more api 8 
r of n which has been uſed ley 


of which they Reep the ſeed in lime-water- For 
this purpoſe, they put it into baſkets, and carefully 


to be the principal preventive of ſmut in wheat. 
- In America, their recipe for preventing Wale 
corn from being plucked up by the crow and 


Nee info much water as to keep them cover- 
eee eee oilin W 


your corn in it while whe Rab is warm, ana ber 
it ſteep twenty hours. It will then bel fit for 
planting. This is found to be an effectual fecu- 
rity; for trials have been made with ſteeped and 
unſteeped corn in the ſame field, and the event 
has been repeatedly, that the birds have avoided 
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by a correſpondent of the Bath Society, who re. 
commends it from experience. The ſpring being 
remarkably dry, he ſoaked his ſeed barley in the 
black, water taken from a reſervoir, or pond, which 
receives the drainings from the dung-heap and 


| fables. As the light and faulty grains floated at 


top, he ſkimmed them off, and let the reſt ſteep 
twenty-four hours. When the water was drained 
off, he mixed the ſeed with a quantity of ſifted 
wood aſhes, ſufficient to. make it ſpread, equally. 
"He ſowed from the igth to the 16th of April, and 
reaped ſixty buſhels per acre, of good clean bar. 
na free from ſmut, or green corn, or weeds. t 

Several other fields, ſowed without preparing 
.* ſeed, produced only twenty buſhels, per acre, 
very much mixed with green corn, and weeds 
When harveſted. This experiment merits the ar- 

tention of every farmer: but I ſtill feel a x artial 
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1 which the hufbendman may be nd when 
to ſow his corn with the greateſt chance of ſucceſs. 
For a rule of this kind, we are indebted to the 
juſtly celebrated Linnæus. Mr. Harold Barck 
of that ſchool, in his diſſertation on the foliation 
of trees, taking the hint from his great maſter, 
adviſes the prudent huſbandman to watch with 
the greateſt care, the proper time for ſowing; be- 
cauſe this produces plenty of proviſion, and lays 
the foundation. of. the public welfare of the ſtate, 
and the private happineſs of the people. The 
ignorant farmer, tenacious of the ways and cuſ- 
toms of his anceſtors, fixes his ſowing ſeaſon gene- 
3 to a month, and ſometimes to a particular 
day, without conſidering whether the earth be 


prepared to receive the ſeed: from whence it fre- 
auentiy happens, that the fields do not return 


what might be expected. The wiſe azconamiſt 
ſhould therefore fix certain ſigns, whereby to judge 
of the proper time for ſowing. - . We: ſhould for 


Z 5 this end obſerve in what order every tree puts 


forth its leaves, according to its ſpecies, the heat 
of the atmoſphere, and quality of the ſoil. Aſter- 
wards, by comparing together the obſervations of 
oY ſeveral years, it will not be difficulr to define-from 4 
_ the. foliation/'of trees, if not certainlx, at leaſt 
probably, the time when annual plants ought to 
. 1 ſown. It * leni neceſſary ment, | 
5 1 - whag . 


what ſowings made ritten: times of the foring 
produce the beſt crops ; chat, by comparing theſe 
with abetiaativg of troes, it may appear which is 
the moſt proper time for ſowing. Nor will it be 
amiſs in like manner to note at what times cera 
tain plants, eſpecially the moſt remarkable in 
every province, blow; that it may be ſeen, he- 
ther the year makes a quicker, or lower progreſs. 
In upland, che ſowing of barley nearly coincides 
with: the foliation of che hirch. IL am perſectly 
convinced, that great improvements might be 
made on the e of Ds ws 
n above- mentioned phenome 


| $9 folk;/char when the oak catkins begin to ſhed their 
| ſeed, it is a proper time to ſow barley. Other 
trees may ſerve to direct the farmer, with regard 
nne The prudent gardener never ven- Dy 
tures te fut out His: þ ede eee aal che 1 
wulberry'leaf i of certain growth. 5 
here is a worderfulcoincidenee;” 4 * pros. 
dablyeakes place l all Sonate, between e | 
tation and the arrival ;of certain birds of paſſage. 
nm, ſays, that the vod anemone, in Sweden, "IF 
| from the arrival of che Fwallow';-and Mr. 
Stillingfleet finds by a diary which he kept in 
5 Norfolle for the year 1755 that the ſwallow aps. 
a 5 vn the th of April, and the wood . 
Fa, | VVV 
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anemone was in bloom on the 10th of the ſame 


month. Linnzus obſerves, that the marſh-mary- 
gold blos When the cuckow ſings; and Mr. 
Stillingfleet finds by his diary, chat the marſh- 


marygold was in bloſſom on the 7th of April, and 
*_ , the cuckow ſung: the ſame . 
A due temperature of the ſeaſon, with reſpect 


= to heat or cold, drought or wet, for all theſe | 
bo greatly influence the ſtate of the earth, is eſſen⸗ 
tially neceſſary, and ſhould be carefully attended 


to by the huſbandman when he ſows : but the 


preciſe time moſt proper for this work cannot be 


invariably fixed, becauſe it will always depend on 


f in others. A proper ſeries of well-made obſerva- 
tions would furniſh the beſt of rules i in this reſpect; 


but could not fix the time of ſowing to any par- = 
| Whoever has any know- 
ledge of che practical part of farming, muſt be 
aware that many untoward circumſtances. often : 
; ocgur, to prevent che moſt attentive huſbandman/ 7 
Z com liſning what he knows is beſt, and | 
: be his/own advantage. If, therefore, a pro- 
per ſeaſon for ſowing were preciſely: aſcertained, 


ticular day, or weck. 


che huſbandman would require/a certain laritude, 
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8 ce of a variety of circumſtances. - 
I The ſeaſons are more or leſs forward, and the 
ground is more or leſs dry, in ſome years than 
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ether before or after chat ſeaſon, or perhaps both, 
in which he might perform the work; 1. 
I ſhall theyefore only obſerve; that, in el, 


irappears to me better to ſow too early than too 
| late; which lift I think | a very common fault in 
this part of the country. By early) ſowing, the, 

| Plants are better able to refiſt ihe ſeverity of the 
Winter, after they have acquired a certain degree : 

of ſtrength; and their roots being then longer, 
and better fixed in the earth; they will be leſs 

liavle to be throwh out by froſt.” It follows from 

this, that the colder the climate and ſoil, the ear- 

; lier the wheat ſhould be ſown. | Moiſt lands are 


extremely apt to ſwell greatly in hard froſts, and, 
ſubſiding again in a thaw, leave ou were 3 
_ =o bare upon their! ne?: 1 
There have, indeed, been pos in which fields 
_ ſowed very late, for inſtance,” in Decemb r, have 
done extremely well: but that ought not to be 
made a rule, as eperience ſhews ſuch late ſow- 
wg. rately anſyjer; On the other hand, che com 
V lkewiſe expoſed to ſome dangers when fowed = 
too early: for inſtance, broad. caſt ſowing. on a 
| Rrong ſoil may be greatly injured by rains falling. 
followed by a long drought in September ot Oi 
bier, which will parch theſurface, and impair the 
' growth, or may, perhaps, even prevont the co 
"Fe PORT * hard a . This misfor- - 


B : N 8 i 5 * 2 hy Es 


57 
4 


| 7 in the blade. 
M. de Chateauvicux, an whom we cannot 
| hive a better guide, is clearly of opinion, that, 


though the proper time of the year for ſowing be 


come, the corn ſhould not be put into the ground» 


if the temperature of the ſeaſon be not favourable ; 


but that, on the contrary; the ſowing. it ſhould be 
deferred, in hopes of a change. If, ſays he; the 


weather is very hot, and the earth exttæmely dry, 


it will be abſalutely neceſſary to wait! till ſame 


rain bas fallen; for ocherwile che fed will) riſe! 
: Me nr ff This he / was ſure of, from/ſeve... 


nts he had made, which: contradict: 


the common ſaying of farmers, that the earch. W 

55 the beſt granary to kerp corn in 
From the whole of the Spül I have been 5 
a bie to make, I believe it will be found, that the 
7 | beſt ſeaſon for ſowing of wheat in this country, s 


4 the end of Auguſt to the end of October, 
5 nine, hn when. OPP 
N ai if * 77 7 4.0 FRO TOS 


Ii Hy” not, Nesse omit” to iel har! OT 
/pecks of fag P an are equal 


„„ = 
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des not extend to drilled corn, which may 
be falle ved by hoeing.” There is alfo another 
5 in favourable ſeaſons, that the talks Which 

{foot up before winter; cannot bear hard frofts, 
though wheat would not be Hurt by chem, when 
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to elghe: ſowed i in October. Thus, from 
of Auguſt to the end of October, add bale 8 5 

of 400 for every fortnight. It; ei ety 
Ide ſame rule may be applied to he. ſ ming ral 
vinter therches,« or e 50 l 


fil i: 501 


| OPUS n Coliſy e 
3 this every ſeed be placed Miche aan at 4 1 
depth, and in ſuch manner as will beſt e ts | 


PRACTICAL ESSAYS, 


the end 


1; 1211 


11 * het 


eld AA t EIS 


growth. But experiments a are yet wanting to de- . 
termine with preciſion, | what is the depth which. ” 
_ beſt ſuits each kind of grain in different ſoilss. 


1 


5 


The method which Mr. Tüll 


| good and cafy Way to aſcertain this point, where 
-: ie depth can de regulated by the mode of ſow- 


| leg 7 


ing. But ſowing, broad-caſt TREE nor ee, ck | 


 Tuch regulation“ 


| bore a hole in one at the 
from! the end, in the 


_ fame fort of ground as you intend to] 
ro ol 0 aer ne Half. 


e = 


£ . 


3 
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Take, ſays. Mr. Ti 5 webe Ricks} or gone; ; 


#4 


foo 


di 


nce of half an inen 


ke at an inch, and ſo on, 
ipcreaſing half an inch tp each of the twelve ſticks. | 
Drive a peg into each of theſe holes; then, in the 


| 5 We 


inches "Jeep. ER 


5 


will vegetate,”and p 2 
it they chance to be brotight to AST Wis - 
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put therein 1we ity good "ſeeds; ; cover them up, 
and ſick” the gauge at the end of the tow; then, 


do the” like with all the other eleven gauges, ; 


is will dete! mine the depth; at which moſt ſeeds 
will will come up; Alk the” drill, if chat inſtrument > 
be led for the Towirig,"t "Mm uſt be ſer accordingly. | 


* Upon t. the fame Prineiple, M. du Hamel dug 


er nch twelde feet 16 ong. "Nloping it gradually 


fromm thi fufice' at one end to the depth 0 two 
| Net at the other. He then Wed different ſe ec 


in this trench, and having put the earth f in its 
former place, obferved, firſt. that hardly any ſeeds 


"rife" when buried" deeper than nine inches; 10. 


idly; chat ſomeé ſceds riſe extremely well at the 
depth br l ches; and thirdly, chat other feeds 
do not riſe at all, ohen they are above one or two | 

perience thews, that the fame 
Needs Way be en deeper in a light, chan in a 
heavy, Toit} chat grains which' lie too deep in the 


Lern to ſpring op in 3 er) year, may fle in s 
m af moiſt | feafon'; and that others which 


ſill" deeper in the ground will oe. 
wn -there, fund and d urialteted; "for ten 


tent) years; at the end of which time they = 
1 21445 2 — > 
rot uc their pro roper plants, 


moving the eatth; ab was mentioned before: * 


©. * This however, Hadi that'even bewerbe, 


4 15 Og” 3 . 
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A 


and moſt. durable Leeds cannot eggtate, hen 


buried ſo deep as to be altogether depxived.of air; 
an element as neceſlagy for the ee . 
Plantz & for the Aſpiration of animals., Thü 
is one of the many 1ecumſtances whic _ 
the new, huſbandry, { much ſuperiof 1 the old, 
_ thatihy regulating 1 in ce meaſurt che depth of 


ol airs which is 1 the, cauſe of, much 
loſs.of ſeed, in the, broad-caſt way, eſpecially, by 5 
what is called plowing in.. | Oy of; FT "7; t 


An ingenicus friend. of mine carries this fofar, 
a3 to think, that grain Snag, be buried at all. 


but be allowed, to lie upon the, Juriacg, w 


*** wonld ſtrike root pope Kith vi — Nia 


ru re, ſays. he, never buries her ſeqds, anl. yet they 1 
fer ie. roat, and Thriye, admi 
plauſible this may ſcem at. firſt Gght, I beliexc.jr 
8 ande found very fallacious upon experiment; 
eg an ſecond ſets of roots-pre formed ed 


. RE ed in this way andileft.expoſed © 
her, and the depredations = 


tothe inzuries of the,veach 
of birgs: and, inſets, Woulg, 1 n Perf 2 make 
"mn 16 12 2 er N Alen 8 
; id The uſual way of ſowingin b WR ſubjeR, 
| "ina great dogree; 29all the in nvenjencies f e 
J reg. a 18 led, becomes the 


A5 5 e 2 (of © 


7 
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bly..,,Hlowever 


def che ſurface af the earth; and 
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prey of birds and animals, e by the 
heat of the ſun, or rotted by the-:{oaking rains. 
Beſides, the ſeed is often very tincqually ſowed, 
by unſkilful ſowers, and falls thick in bollows, 
Senſible of theſe diſadvantages, farmers. have, : 
eſpecially for their winter grain, adopted the 
method of ſowing under furrow ; that is, ſowing 
one half of the ſeed in broad. caſt, and then plow. 
ing it in, and afterwards ſowing: the other half, 
which is covered by harrowing. But this method 
is alſo liable to almoſt as many objections as the 
former; for the quantity ſown in each particular 
ſpot, and the equal diſtribution which: ought to 


take place throughout the whole, cannot hut be 


ſtill more uncertain, than in the broad=caſt way, 
where the whole is ſowed at once; nor dares the 
farmer, in this ſou ing under ſurrow, to omit Jow- 
ing the ſecond quantity: leſt great part af hat 
has been plowed in, be buried ſo deep, that it 
deannct riſe, eſpecially if the ſoil he ſtrong. Ang. 
rher general fault in the common ways of ſowing, 
n, chat too much ſeed is employed u partiy be- 
cauſe cuſtam has eſtabliſhed a ſort of rule in that 
reſpect, and paniy on account: of the allowance 


: TH which it is neceſſary to make for what the birds 


eee whet Jain boy PE to riſe : eir 
„ Aiden 1 5 nn En e 
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cumſtances, by which 4 _ great quantity of 


"0 is abſolutely loſt. -- M0 Ha 16 i627 
Much the beſt way; in 8 of be 


vichout the drill, and by which ſeveral of the ö 


above mentioned inconveniencies are remedied, is: 


to plow the land in ſmall furrows the laſt time, 
and to have a ſower follow the plough, and ſtrain 

ig the ſeed:r after him follows the ſhort⸗tined 
row, and covers it over. With practice, this 
Hay we great perfection, and comes nears 


eſt of any Ming to the admuable method e 


een . Ae S457 EX” MLS Cid . : 
But this laſt method, whenever the inſtrument 
s good, is till prefexable to ſtraining in; becauſe 


e more equal to a depth, and to the regular 


distribution of the ſeed- Beſides, when it is ſo 
contri ved as ta ſow ſeveral {rows at, a time, it is 
more expeditious, and confequently lefs. expen- 
ſve. It has already heen obſerved, that, by m 
uſe of! this inſtrument,” great ſaving is made in 
the ſeed. The iniallneſs of the quantity of ſecd 
is alſo the cauſe of qur being able to 


'Chool 


* 


attention for this additional labour becomes 
light, where the quantity required.ig compataziyes. 
ly ſo very inconſiderahle. Thus every advantage 
_ ſeems to be in fayour of the new huſbandry; 
"RF in fact, mort a more than . 
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that kind of culture to the field, which was for- 

merly confined to the kitchen-garden. _ | 

The two firſt inventions for ſowing in this man- . no 
ner, were Mr. Worlidge's drill-plough, and Don : 
Joſeph de Lucatello's ſembrador, both of which 

may. claim the inerit of being originals. So bac, 5 

and ſuch uſeful i a ee, RYE Veen me in 

1 imple ICI 

a op enter into un dean e So 
wt obſolete inventions n | 
all the inſtruments: I he 16 Perz 5 
a be: & uſeful "operative; none has bil. V 
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2 * o 
ERR „ 


Cooke patent p miachine, pa Be pt very much 


yet be ER u d; 1 hope! it bil aüd Gall 
rejgice to ſee it take ſtill. further ſtrides rowards 
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the 1 22 3%» tri: Rey Or 9541 
| EE upper ſecd-box Fea DF a 
lid, to;prel rve the feed from rains or wind. | bas 
EH deer ſeed-boxy,jh partitions. 
GG ſlides between the upper and > — — ed 
bone to Prevent; ches grsän, ox. ſeed deſcending | 
109 faſt inta che lower, boxes by elevating; or de- 
Preſſing theſe. Hlides, che quantity, of grain, or 
tec; diſtributed in chęfdxills, maꝝ be varied at 
pleaſurea, Mhen thiſlides ae ar;che,bouom, of 
the gropycs the hegt · cups, or ladies, painted red, 
will diſtribute about three peoks PAGTEa,, When 
raiſed about two Inches, 99 the, IM T holes, and 
ſupported chene hy hooks going; into holes. in the 
plates of, zhe. ſlides, ſomething more than five = 
pecks will be fown ; and, hy fixing the ſlides at 
any intermediate; height, the quantity of ſeed = 
ſoumi maybe varied cn i When barley 
s. deilled, i the ſlides ane at the - bottom of the 
grooves, the cups, or ladles, painted green, 1. Will 
IT mee e hel- and half per. acre; . 
| in. proporti gs che ſlides, arc elevated. 
Tong wing beans, peas,-cars, &c; if the ſlides are 
. at he bottom af che grooves, the cups, or ladles, 2 
55 eee ee 3 near two buſhels 
: Proportion, eee, 
buſhels per ace 
2 " 
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HH cylinder, with cups, or ladles, of different 
ſizes, for different kinds of grain rf ſecds; by 
which the grain or ſeeds are taken up; und bp. 
ped into the funnel II, and conducted thereby 


into inciſions, or drills, made in the land by the 


ee 1504y 207 mnouriou cbilt Ja 


BHR chain, and bock, aphlied to the cotilter“ 


N55 beam CC, and axis of the wheels BB, to prevent 


rhe Edulter's going tov deep in the land; alſo to 


prevent the coulter- beam dropping ſo 100% as to 
unfſtiſt the üpper funnels, in croſſing deep furs 


ro\s;,2or "gutters; on which"dccoilhe, when the 
machine is at work, the laſt link zöf the chain 
mould always be upon 5on the Hoon. 

M a pin of iron, E the coulterl. 


beam, Aer being lifted on to the hock at'the | 


end of the land, will Bear che coufterb Gur of the 
ground, while the machine is turning round at che 


end of the land, or on any other con, without 
5 one enene res regen who attend the. mathine, 


in ſupporting Thi e ſame. * t 20 et) Bis 429 0 
Nee A Nur age renn nave. 1 the whe B. 


0 the e ae H; which is turned by the fee“ N, 
8 10 as to diſtribute | 
Pa lever, and ſtring paſſing” over à puſley to 
che axis of the cylinder H. By moving the lever 
P to a tere in the ne end * the heel Ovi be 


e grain, or ſeed; u AO? , 


5 11 1 * i lifted 
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lifted out of goncration. with the RAG N; by 
which means, the diſtribution of grain, or ſeed, . 
may be ſtopped at pleaſure, in an inſtant, at the 
end of the land which the machine is us 


| round, or on any other oc Hit fi 


R an iron bar, with holes in it, by means of 
which, and a pin going through the holes, the 


ſeed- box may be elevated, or depreſſed, ſo as. to 


keep it men en ; Waker going 


dom ſtsep hills. 1% 8 re He Ts 


Ss ſtaples in the 3 of 1 e peut es 5 


| reception of two. ſlides of wood, with, canvas ap- 
plied to the ſame; alſo to ſmall ſtaples, at the 


end of che , coulter-bear 


to prevent the wind 


: : from interrupting the ane or ſeed. in its deſcent 


from the cups, or ladles, to the tunnels, and will 


: alſo. prevent dirt, or fol e from the wheels 


into the funnels II. 
I two hoołs i in che e of the. 6s 
to which weights, or a beam of wood of a he 


weight, may be applied, to force the vow! ters, if 


neceſſary, deeper into the ground. I $08 TN 
N. B. By the f ſame means that the ee e 


is ſupported at the end of the land, the machine | 
is conveyed, upon its own wheels, from the farm- 


yard to the field, alſo from the field. to the farm 
yard, without the trouble of ſhipping, or unſhip- 


| ping a ſingle article of the machine; and by 


N : 5 ; * e 5 


2 
: 
: 
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putting the link'6f the chain on to the hock; 
uithout the leaſt danger of hoc Jo the ae ul 5 
upon the roughe ond. eq: ts boca 60 
Lands, or ridges Weg Hear fix cker vids, © on 
firong clays, or cold wet foils; or ten feet wide 
on dry loams, are beſt adapted to the practical | 
ſyſtem of drilling and horſtehoeing. Where lands 
orridges vary in ſize and width, or where there 
are no Hidges, or fürrows, one or more funnels 
may be ſtopped with a little paper, and the ſeed 
returned into the boxcs, at the end oF eng; i in | 
order to join the rows mort regularly: 
One horſe ĩs adequate th che draught of this 
machine, in its improved! ſtate, upon ſtrong land. 
II poſſible; a fair ſeaſon; when the land if — 
n 
This may in general be inſured, by having land 
plowed up ready for ſowing, in good time, and by 
embracing the firſt favourable opportunity : whe- 
ther it be a fortnight ſooner or later than the e act 
periodical time of ſeedneſo, is not very material, 7 | 
eſpecially as ſo mack land ill now be drilled in 
fo little time, viz. ten acresa'day, with one man, 
a boy, and one horſe; 'the' fand being previeuſly 
harrowed; te level the ſurface + and where lands 
are made of a proper ſize for the horſe to go always 
in che een ener is not at all r 3 
8 1 e 2 ne HR e 


1 


Fd 


for the proceſs of drilling. | 
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If, on high ridged lands, when the horſe goes 
in the furrow, the perſon who attends the machine 
does not chooſe to be at the trouble of influencing 
the direction of the coulters, by moving the coul - 
ter beam to the right, or left, occaſionally; a rope, 
or chain, by being applied to the axis of the 
wheels, and alſo to the coulter-beam, will prevent 
the coulters from inclining towards the ay 
and will keep them in one uniform direction. 

In drilling lands, or ridges, more than twice os. 
width of the machine, or level lands without 
ridge and furrow; in order to join the two outſide 
drills regularly, the wheel of the machine muſt be 

brought very near to the laſt outſide drill. And 

if a ſpace of fourteen inches is allowed for the 
horſe to walk in, for the purpoſe eee 5 
the wheel our return in its own ok. 


Eee „ Mr. Coox g- 5 Patent Hole 
„ 
The e the ſhafts, Gd png woa, | 
ws coulter-beam with handles, as in fig. 4. 
the above drill machine, are converted ee a 
horſechoe, only by taking/away a ſeed-box EE, 
the cylinder HH, the funnels 1; and the coulters 
EK, as in fig. 1. and introducing the hoes A AAA | 
1 5 1 places of che ooulten. 0 | 
| S 


4 
4 
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> agile projecting) from the hoe-beam, which 
the perſon who conducts the'inftrument, muſt keep 
directly over one of the rous of corn, when hoeing 


drills at nine inches apart, and over the middle of 


one of the ſpaces between the drills, when: hoeing 
4 drills at twelve inches apart. And ſo long as he 
does chis, it will be impoſſible to injure the crop; 
by cutting up any of the rows of corn. He will 


3 with. the greateſt facility, keep the guide B over 


one of the rows of corn, or over the middle of one 


df the ſpaces between the rows of corn, by means 
of the hoe-beam, with ſix hoes of proper ſizes 
fixed in it, readily moving to the right, or left, 
upon the princ iples of a pentagraph, ſo as to coun- 


e 
» Tg 


teract the horſe's draught, notwithſtanding he 


i ſhould deviate from his proper line of traction, two 


feet, or more. Lar 


8 Or ridges, cannot. be too | | 
level tor practical horſe-hoeing. When they. are 


too much ridged.! for all the hoes to be at work at a 


one and the ſame time, ſo many of the hoes as 
cannot be brought into uſe, may. be taken away. 


As this proceſs horſe-hoei 


W ee © to l * of anfluc ing 


| is perfectly new, . 
ecommended to take the nn the 
eee inſtead of the hoes, over ſeveral acres of 


8 drilled-crops, by which means the perſon who 1s 


appointed to do the buſineſs of horſe-hoeing, wilt 6 


Ll 


* * 1 * * . * 4-3 wth 1 * . sl en® 1 
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; the direction of the hoes, 1 to am en up 
any of the rows of corn“. 


The hoe plates AAAAAA, . 2. are 9 to go 
deeper, or: ſhallower, by elevating, or depreſſing 
the ends: of the rails; which go. from. the coulter- 
| beam to the hooks applied to the axis of the : 
| wheels CC; or by dropping, or raiſing the hoe. 
ſhanks in the mortices of the hoe- beam. 
Mr. Malcombf, a very experienced farmer, and 
gardener, greatly commends this machine, as 
much ſuperior to any thing of the kind he had 
ever ſeen, for depoſiting the grain at an equal 
depth, for delivering it evenly, and covering it 


ee He Ae 11 evident e 
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» » When the ſurface of the in is yk ohend fon the] * * to enter, 
one or more Points or ſhares of iron, reſembling ſcarificators, « or 
' chiffets, from half an inch to two inches broad, may be in- 
| ſerted in the mortice in the ſhank of the hoe, for the purpoſe of 
breaking the texture of the ſoil in a . 
hoe plates will work pleaſantly, and effectually. 

In proportion to the number and ſize of N or c pebbles, i in 
any ſtrong ſoil, the ſmaller muſt be the ſize of the hoe-plates i in- 
tended to work in ſuck ſoils; and it may not be impoſſible to 
and a ſoil o intermixed with large ſtones, or pebbles; as to bid 
defiance. to all flat-hoeing whatever ; the ſcarificators, or ſhare- 
points, or chiſlels, as above-mentioned, will nevertheleſs be uſed 
with, good. e t Upon all light lands, or loams, or other pul- 
i verized foils, the above n will . hoe ten acres a 
„ Lond. Se. Tg vel v. pet 

tu Por. I. „ 
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even on land that is fine ;' but muſt have a much 
greater, where the ſurface-is'rough, or une ven. 
His trials of this. drill- ſowing praduced from 
one acre of land, and three buſhels of ſeed, ſeventy 
buſhels of wheat; from anocher acre, and two 
_ buſhels and a quarter of ſeed, ſeventy- four buſhels 
of wheat; which is undoubtedly a prodigious in- 
cCreaſe, and far ſuperior to the broad<caſt, which, 
from one acre ſowed with five buſhels of ſeed, pro- 
duced ſixty-=two buſhels; of wheat; though even 
hat is a remarkably large crop, and ſhews that the 
land 1 een eee Oe” * ö 
tilth. 410 
Ai if wa! eee aasee 
ue ſhall perhaps be more ſenſible of the infinite 
ſuperiority of the drill-ſowing over the broad-caſt; | 
for, in the former way, we here ſee two buſhels 
and a. quarter producing ſeventy- four buſhels, 
which is an inereaſe of nearly thirty-three for one, 
whereas in the latter we find the W is ___ 
ms more than twelve for one. 
| Mr. Boote, of Atherſton, near rata upon |; 
Avon, gives the ſame favourable account of the 
vaſt advantage of ſowing with this machine; and 
as a proof of his own decided good opinion, he 
ſays, he ſowed with it, in one year, three hundred 
and ſixty- eight acres. The reſult of this was, not 
only far better crops than in the broad- caſt way, 
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but by -hoeing theſe erops he ſaved the vaſt ex- 
pence of ſummer fallows, Which he means to lay 
aſide altogether in future. This is not all: for 
having taken an accurate account of the ſeed uſed 
in ſowing the above erops, he compared it with 
the quantity uſually ſown in broad · caſt, and found 
he had made another ſaving. of at leaſt one hun- 
ployed in hoeing. would prepare and clean 5 
ground completely for a ſucceeding; crop*.. 

So thoroughly convinced was; this oi 
of the great advantage of drilling with Mr..Cooke's 
plough, that in the year following (1787), he 
ſowed with it no leſs than four hundred and fifty 
acres, viz. one hundred and twenty: ſix acres with 
wheat ; one hundred and twenty-eight with bar, 
ley : forty-five with beans; eighteen; with. peass 
forty-five with oats; fix with yetches; andeighty- 
two with turnips. Upon theſe he gbſerves, that 
us the reſpective craps. came into car, a decided 
ſuperiority in favour of drilling was again ſelf. 
evident: n obſerver became an admirer, and 

| us OPPQIETS became the maſt ſtre· 
: eee Crops.b luxuriant, ſo far ſur, 
duced from land not of the firſt quality, could not 
fail r Mts the SppoDation ot every ey der. 


| end Sos. Taaf Vol. V. n fox „ 
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Mr. Boote thinks that he might challenge allt 
world to ſne ſuch a quantity, or quality of drilled 
corn, upon any one farm, in one year. He ſeems 
alſo confident, that upon a fair calculation, he 
would gain by*Erilling, in the year 1789, at leaſt 
ſeven hundred pounds more than he would have 
done if he had ſown his land in the uſual way®, 
In the following Eſſay 'T' ſhall have occaſion to 
give a more particular account we _ *Boore% 
Tucceſs by this mode of ſowing: 09 tn, 
Before I diſmiſs this ſubject; 7 | hi kit neceſ- 
ſary to mention another manner of depoſiting the 
ſeed i in the ground, which has been lately prac- 
tiſed in Norfolk, with great ſucceſs: which, in- 
deed, will always be the caſe; where the ſoil is 
rich and light, and free of weeds; but on ſtrong, 
cold, or foul land, it will not u on as I have 


found IM repeated experience.” COR eee 


The manner 1 allude to, is, ibbling,” with an 
1 made for that paroles and dropping 
the ſeed, that is] four, five, or ſix grains, into 
Far gg male 1 this inſtrument." This idea 


[tz that Wo know of in een 14 8 . 
Us © ſays wen- _ . 
vived;? th vs Nat at. 


„ Lond: Soc. Tr, ng p. 74. 
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tempts have formerly been made to bring it an 
into practice in this country. 


Accident ſeems firſt to have ſet it a. going in. 


Norfolk. A little farmer near Norwich began it 
aboutififteen years ago, upon leſs than an acre of 
land. For two or three years, few followed his 
example. They had, however, better corn and 
larger crops than their neighbours: this, with the 


ſaving in ſeed, tempted others to follow them. 


Some curious perſons, obſerving, its utility, pub- 
liſhed its ſucceſs, and recommended the practice 
in the Norwich papers. This excited many of 


4 the.more conſiderable Nor folk farmers to. make | 


experiments; and one, more adventurous than 
the reſt, ſet fifty-ſeven acres in one year. The 
viſible ſuperiority of his crop, both in quantity 
and quality, was ſo palpable, that he the next 
autumn ſet three hundred acres, and has ever ſince 
continued the practice. This noble experiment 
Was the means of introducing the mode among 
"6 intelligent farmers, in a very large diſtrict of 
land. The crops thus ſet appear very thin in 
Fee eee but the plants ſpread and 
tiller greatly in the ſpring: the ears are indiſ- 
putably larger, without any dwarfiſh, or {mall 
corn, the gra 
heavier, than when ſown. 


The lands on which this has been wccehitily 5 
4 10 5 | 8 8 535 | tried, 


n is of more bulk, and ien 
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tried, are, a clover day, or that on which trefoil, 
and graſs ſeed were fown the laſt ſpring but one; 
and on which cattle had been paſtured during the 
ſummer. Theſe lands are once turned over by the 
plough, in an extended flag, or vurf, at den inches 
wide ; along Which a man Who is called a dibbler, 
with two ſetting irons, bigger at the lower end, 
and pointed at the extternity, ſteps backwards 
along the turf, and makes the holes about four 
inches afundet every way, and un inch deep. Into 
thefe holes the droppers, who are women, boys, 
and girls, drop two grains, which are quite fuf- 
fccient. Aſter this, a gate, or hurdle, buſhed with 
| thorns, is drawn by one horſe over the land, and 
cloſes the holes. "Three pdcks of grain are ſuff. 
cient for an acre. It is N removed 6 
vermin, or the power of Its regu 
gives the Duſt 4 cf or dere ee SSIS 
by weeding, Si AbriSdhceings” 0 50 
Io this accsunt, extracted from the Bath 
Tietys Tranſuctions“, I muft ſubjoĩn a fe. 
rm che whit of my on experiente. 
'  Theſwwing of ſeed, taken boch in a publie, und 
a private point of view, is un object of great oh. 
ſiceration. The empleying of women; boys an 
n who: nar pos is did d matter 


e K el non 
Ca HIGHS A eld. N co ebagl ac 
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0 much importance. But were theſe quite out 
the queſtion, I would not heſitate to give a de- 
cided 3 to the drill- plou g. 
With all che attention I could give, paw I gave 
a oma I never could get the land regularly 
dibbled, without the help of a line, which made 
it tedious z neither could I get the women, boys, 
or girls, to be in the leaſt regular in dropping the 
ſeed; ſo that upon examining the holes, I have 
often found in them from two to twenty grains. 
In ſtiff cold land, the plants do not tiller ſuf. 
| ficiently to make a good crop; nor does a buſh- 
; harrow. fill the holes in ſuch a ſoil; and even 
when filled, I have ſeen the crows. ſo. well AC 
quainted with their form and ſituation, that, by 
removing the looſe earth in each hole, they 
picked up every grain in them; ſo as to leave 
large intervals. | 
The expence too af ado 3 * 
millings an acre in Norfolk, is conſiderably more 
than that of the drill, with which, from ſix to ten 
acres may be ſown in a day; and that with only one 
. horſe, a man, and a boy. What can be more ex- 
peditious than this? ? Beſides, if my information be 
juſt, for I have not had the aer one buſhel 
of wheat drilled is ſufficient for an acre. This, 
indeed, is. two pecks more than need be uſed in 
| Jigs, though h 35 never could get my people to | 
e 54 BY 


4 
7 
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uſe ler tha four peck that way. In this 
caſe, there appears to be no eſſential difference in 
the ſaving of: ſeed ; and-I own, that if the depth 
is properly regulated by the drill, the diſpoſal of 
the ſeed by that machine ſeems to me rather bet 
ter, and more equal, than by che uncertain drop- 
ping of a moſt untractable ſet of creatures, who 
: will not allow themſelves to de e eren e. 
their own: advantage. e 
After having made webe e een arr 
| of the drill; think it is but right to ſay, that I_ 
5 | am far from wiſhing to check the further trials in 
| 
| 


ſetting; ; for, in the comparative methods of theſe. 
two modes, ſeveral, i important points yet remain 
9 : unaſcer ied; viz. which produces moſt, from 
"als llgithes of ſeed? which produces the beſt, 
and heavieſt grain? which grows the ſtrongeſt | 
| ſtraw, and leaſt liable to lodge? and, laſtly, by 
which of thefe ways bun is left in beſt order 
for' the' bie e . 46. B8© Akita 400 5 
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ture; ſcems to have been neglected, 3 


forgotten aſter the time of the ancient Romans, 
till Camillo Tarello pointed out its great im- 
portance. Nor do we ſince him find much at- 


tention paid to this eſſential part of huſbandry, 


till very lately; when the culture of turnips, pro- 
bably, gave the firſt uſeful+ hint. The farmer 


obſerving that his land, inſtead of being ĩimpoyve- 


| riſhed _ Im _ was A and. ware pinks to 


might — ſogget eg hey taker 


leaves, might hive this a effect... berge 


 fary fo often as formerly; the ground being kept 
in heart by a variety of crops, when rightly 


Ae Fu am ur ee, chat all fl b 


5 lows" -would be entirely exploded, except 
1 ular occaſi SYS ot N hn; 


tions L hall borrow the following} j 


anſ his utmoſt expectation: for it is 
now found, that a fallow daes not become neceſ- 


re eee Wit were- che 


The Society of Improvers in the wee ed 
of: Agricultute, in Scotland, -from whoſe. tranſac- 


ſtructions, have the honour of firſt bung ghi 
1 1 3 20K cf as neſs e 


+ 8 . — 
nene 
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beans, clover, tares, and all plants of the pulſe kind, 
are entichers and cleaners of the ſoil; whilſt wheat, 
oats, barley, and the uhole tribe of vegetables 


and rob the gr 
ers bf it; by giving way to weeds and graſs, which, 
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whoſe roots are fibrous, and ſpread far, impoveriſh 
md. Theſe laſt are like wiſe foul. 


being the natural product of every ſoil, are more 
eee than any plant which it 
pontaneouſly produce; and if the earth 


de d ſort of manure, it will, while the 


| weeds and graſs remainundeſtroyed, Like a tender 
mother, cheriſh arte ac pre in RE 
beer food ſhe. receives. 
ed [ 
er the oil Wheat remains in the ground a long 
time, during which period the land untills itſelf, 


moans] und becomes of 'the nature of unculti- 


5 ——— ti 


removed. Oats do not neee 


3 Rane folk by their ſtrong roots; and 


5 th to ripen. Barley, as it 
| acc fo manchs anus ever Ploning 


* Peas, beans, — dra 


Land” 
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roots diſcharge a moiſture under ground; and 
cheir leaves, covering che | ſurface of the earth, 
return the moiſture and deus drſcending through 
uber eue, en, and n into a _ of 
_—__manny/5£550 ; ©: 215) 20 
The eee 8 eee e to 
vary his Crop, ſo as to keep his ground in heart, 
and clear of weeds. Thus, in a ſtrong loam, let 
us ſuppoſe a crop of wheat ſucceeds a fallow, and 
up rough to che winter's froſts, is prepared for 
deans to be ſomm inthe ſpring. As it is eſſentially 
neceſſary to kocp this ſoil conſtantly ſtirrod; aſier 5 
the beans are taken off, it is again piowed up rs 
rough, to the inſſuence of the winterꝰ's froſts, that 
| — be Ps barley and clover: in the 
654 ond crop of clover may be plows 
year, early rough te allow time 
roy plowing EY dhe | 
yee ob ; Cy ny lord doe — = — 2 = 
ze the groan n | 


1 PB 1 ine from th, eh: entered. 
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| roots that tlie arme may eee proper: 
| After theſe, a xrop of oats may be taken as pre- 
paratory to fullowing, which: this kind of land 


requires more frequently than à light ſoil. If the 
ere a eee ene _ of Carrots; 


or parſndþs, will bring a much 


return than turnips, on this ſoil; Becel it 3 
to be poached: by the ſheep eating them off the 
ground, unleſs the Weather prove very favourable 

for this purpoſe. A crop of winter vetches or 


tares may be taken previous to the ſowing of 5 


barley- On the other hand, if the ſbil is light, 


turnips may be ſown as ſoon as the ground can be 
_ plowed after: the wheat, which will prepare the 
earth for a crop of barley and clover, to be ſuc 


| | cecded. gag rhe ground is 


ae of epullecand aa b 


. but will ſave hit 


| ewes o ni425 v Air! eis tt . 
2 Reg thie Lee due regard to 
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ance: for, by means of the judicious management 

of theſe, ſummer fallows may be altogether avoid- 
an improvement of no ſmall conſequence to 

he public, as well a as to the farmer. © es 
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writers on Agriculvite tae conttubnjre. 
commended; to change the ſeeds of every kind of 
grain, for ſowing; for which they have endea- 
voured to aſſign plauſible reaſons, which, I con- 
5 Teſs, ha ve nevi r appeared to ime"ſenſible or ſatis- 
i en e Mt eee Mg et N M 
In huſbandry," and indeed in all other affairs, 
Fam fo much attached to experience, in'prefe- 
"fence to reaſoning, that I deſire to ſubſeribe to 
whatever comes recommended from that ſehool. 
But in this caſe; is there not ſome doubt whether 
15 the opinion originates in that ſchool, or whether 
ris not one of thoſe vague traditional ideas hand- 
ed from farmer to farmer, from father to ſon, and 
| from author to author? Some farmers, as well as 15 
writers, are of opinion, that plants nox only de- ? 
generate, if the ſeed is not changed, but that they 
even change their ſpecies," ſo that wheat becomes 
: barley, and cats rares, &c. When an idea 1 
e | e „„ > ea 
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mare probable, ould have mer wick x fuceeion 
of abettors? 161-233 07 <6 1/3868 LH 18671 2113" 

I do not mean, ka hgh i faid, to refute 
this ſyſtem: I wiſh only to have it rationally ex- 

| plained, or proved by experience. I am very 
: ſenſible, that plants. are ſubject o what Dr. For- 
| dyce calls habits, which. may make the change of 


ſeed of ſome. importance. Seeds, ſays that inge- 
nious Writer, by having been propagated in dx, 
| ſandy, warm ſoils, may acquire the habit of grow- 
ing too, early in the ſpring. and their ſtems puſſi- 
ing up tao ſoon into flower, and producing but 
5 few ſeeds when propagated in a moiſt, ſtiff, cold 
faik; will naturally acquire che habit of groning” 5 
tos late, of being long of puſning ſtem, 
4 chat there is oſten 0 time for che ſeed 10 ripen. > 
If propagated- in a very rich ſoil, they acquire the 
habit of growing exceedingly ſtrong in all their 
. my few. un vers teen 
Kale, er get ahs, Ibis. wr Sewing aar, 
a eren 4 TR evo _ ee 


: 80 far, 1 eee N oy the 

change of ſeed may be attended with good effects; 
a l which have been raiſed on a 
light, 


But this is kit; eee, told n, Notfolk 


farmer of great experience, that the neceſſity of a 
change of ſeed, by not ſowing two years together 


5 Wee 


what grew on the ſame ſoil, is not in any part of 


| huſbandry more evident, than in the culture of 
barley, which, if not frequently aue Mi will 
grow coarſer and coarſer- every year. 


Another perſon, of great knowledge, An 


us, that he is of opinion, that erops of graſſes, as 
well as grain, might be much improved, and the 
quantity confiderably increaſed, by a change of 


foil and ſituation; or, in other words, by chang- 


ing the ſeed: He ſowed a ſmall field with marle 


graſs ſeed, from Kent, and the crop was much 
ſuperior to that of another field ſown wich the 


ſame kind of graſs ſeed, which had been faifed in 


his neighbourhood; although the ſoil, and quan- 


tity of ſeed ſown per acre, were the ſame. There 


are, ſays he, myſteries in the nature and progreſs 
of vegetation, which no theory can account for. 


While the effects are evident, the cauſe remains 


_unexpl: icable. Experience, therefore, is our beſt 
director; and that ſeems uniformly to prove the 
utility of a change of ſeed in almoſt every pro- 


duction of our fields and gardens. 


If this be really the fact, it puts an end t _ 


bent 204 Path Bo, Tranſ. vol. U. p. 97. 


| farther 


[ 
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farther douhts--upon this ſubject. At all events, 
; the practice is ſanctioned by cuſtom; and it is 


moſt probable, the cuſtom took its riſe from expe. 
rience. Neither is there any thing, that I am 
acquainted with, chat amounts to the refutation 
: of a ſyſtem ſo generally admitted: and for theſe 
reaeaſons it would be very ĩimprudent not to acqui- 
: eſce implicitly; at leaſt till we are otherwiſe i Uhr 
. ſtructed. ts Ot een e einne odio: 
wa che farmer has nx rod of his own, fee om m 
. every,viſible imper 
proper in him, not t . his od by 1 pro- 
: cuxing the beſt in his poper; for though it be 
7 bound, that poor ſeed. will ſometimes, produce 
* : good..and, thriving; plants; yet the huſpandman 
d culd never run a riſk, when Misa df fo 
much at take. ; itt 7 1 6 Lt + 490 8 0 5 957 RG 
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F T has been very july ol obſerved tyn the ancients, 


as well as the moderns, that wheat will grow 


in almoſt any part of the world : and as it is the 
plant moſt neceſſary to mankind, rice only ex- 

ft general, 
und the moſt fruitful. It thrives no! only in tem- 5 
dot al very 
Cold regions; and even when ſown in places where 
it never grew ſpontaneouſly, ſucceeds | as well s as ; | 


cepted; ſo, next to rice, it is the 


perate climates, but "alfo in very 


where f it has always been common. 


The ſucceſs of wheat i in America plainly proves | 


1 this: and in Peru and Chili in {ore where” 
ns. Mw OS 
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this grain was not known till the Europeans in- 
. troduced it there, it now wm as large wh 
as in moſt parts of Europe. | 
Wheat ſhould be ſown in au nm and 3 
when the ground is moiſt. In the downs of 
Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, and Dorſetſhire, farmers. 
begin to ſow their wheat in Auguſt, if any rain 
has fallen; and even employ their people to ſow 
ni one place, while they reap in another: for if 
the corn is not forward in autumn, ſo as to cover 
the ground before winter, it ſeldom does well on 
thoſe high dry lands, eſpecially if the enſuing 
ſpring prove likewiſe dry. In low ſtrong lands; 
ſome huſbandmen think they are in good ſeaſon _ 
ba if they get their wheat into the ground by the 
mimiddle of November; nay, it is ſometimes Chriſt. | 
= | mas, or even later, before all their Wheat is ſown. | 
—_- Bur this late ſown wheat, beſides being apt to run . 
1 too much to firaw, eſpecially if_the ſpring be. 
"moiſt, is liable to be. thrown out of the ground 
by froſts, as has been already obſerved. | 
In general, all v heat ſucceeds beſt upon ſtrong 
foils, particularly if they have been well drained 
ſo that the corn lies dry ; but as ſome ſorts of this 4 0 
grain thrive better in ſome ſoils than in others, it 
M might redound to the public welfare, if more ac 
| | curate obſervations were judiciouſly made i inregard 5 


; f to each eg The white egg-ſhell wheat i Is reck- 
noed 5 
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| oned beſt: for light: land, and to ſow with rye for 
meſlin ; becauſe it ripens ſooneſt. It is indeed of 
little uſe in this country for this purpoſe, as a 
mixture of wheat and rye flour is not marketable | 

here. This wheat ſhould be the earlieſt in the 
ground: it is much ſown in Eſſex upon their 
hazely loams, or. brick earths; as the red wheat»; 

| and the Poland bearded wheat are alſo, both there 
and in this county; upon ſtiff yellow clays. The 
white Poland, or Pole-rivet, has not a hollow | 
ſtraw, and is th erefore not ſo ſubject to lodge, as | 
other corn that has. This kind i is particularly fit 
for lands where the N is N to run much to 
n f 

* Gicht they have A 1 of wad which | 

they call long-coned wheat, and reckon the beſt. 

for rank clays. Its ſtraw not being hollow, it is 
the leſs liable to lodge; and farmers obſerve it is 

the leaſt apt to be mildewed, or to be eaten by 
birds, from which laſt it is greatly guarded by 
15 its long rough awns; but the flour of it is ſome 
what coarſe. Their white kind of red-grained 
wheat is a very good ſort for clayey land: ö it FOR: . 


5 ago crop, and ſeldom. ſmuts. 


| In Staffordſhire, they reckon the red aac 
| or bearded When, the beſt for cold dl or. fait 5 
e e | 
| In Berkſhire, N hve a fore called Re | 

Ls T * . | 


8 


| 
| 


Fa 
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lum- wheat, from the age the of its e. 


like the cone wheat. 3 e rr 


In Northamptonſhire, they FREY a ſort ofwhine: 


wich a white ſtraw, and reddiſh car and grain; 


much commended for the plumpneſs and large 


neſs of the grain, and ſtrength of the ſtraw; which 


prevents its being ſubject to lodge; nor is ir apt 


to be eaten by birds. They have alſo a red: 


bearded wheat, and a ſort of pollard, or duck- 


bill wheat, as it is called, known in Sufſex by 
the name of fuller's wheat, which has ſo cloſe and 
thick a huſk, that the birds never injure it. Mr. 
Miller obſerves, that this fort of wheat grows very 
tall, and if it be ſown too thick, is very apt to be 
lodged by rain and wind; for that its ears are 
large and heavy, and inclined on one ſide, as the 


grain increaſes in weight; but that, if its roots 


are at a proper diſtance from each other, it will 


tiller greatly, and have ſtrong ſtalks, and that the 
grain of this wheat yields more flour in propor- 
tion, than that U other ſort.” The awns of 


this wheat always c LE when the . full f 
„„ | 


Smyrna-wheat, 8 called many care * ; 
wheat, becauſe ſeveral leſſer, or collateral ears, 
grow around the bottom of the main ear, which 
is very large in its ſtate of perfection, requires 
more eee than the common a 10 
5 „ can 


* ” * 
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can give it, and therefore is not cultivated by our 
farmers: but it would probably do extremely well 
with the horſe-hoeing huſbandry, where the quan- 
tity of pabulum can he enlarged almoſt at plea- 
ſure. For the ſame reaſon, maize, commonly 
called Turkey, or Indian corn, is fitteſt for this 
laſt huſbandry, as will be more moan noticed ; 
darcafter. 1! 2 
' Some. gentlemen. avg * curious 3 to 
procure their ſeed-wheat from Sicily, and it has 
ſucceeded very well as to growth; but the grain 
of this ſpecies has proved 700 . for our en 
1 1. 20 
r. Boys, of Betthanger,, 1 near- I EY in 
ö ny has given us the following particulars re- 
ſpecting ſome comparative trials of different 1 5 


of Wente made by TI Nr. {F< 20 \ 
Hoary "ities; 9 per acre 5 . 45 oy 


Fuhr ito: e 1 
| White „„ FT O14 08 
_ Yellow Lammas....ditto.........------3 0 
| Bron ditto. ...... ditto. 4 8 - c ET, 4 


\'In. angther\ year's trial, ſtill the: hoary vhite 


£0 kept the ſuperiority, both in point 'of. quantity | 
and price; having fetched one willing and one 


ſhilling and fixpence per quarter more, at market, YR. 


than wy of the other kinds. Mr. Boys fays, theſe - 
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trials were all made on the Mert field, the foil ex- 
actly the ſame, all ſowed in one day, managed 
preciſely in the ſame manner, laid ſeparately in 
the : barn, and carefully threſhed and meaſured. 
ET” It ! is to be obſerved, that the ſoil in that part of 
the country is very light, ſo that the Hoary white, 
which ſucceeded ſo well here, might not be ſo 
ſucceſsful on a ſtrong ſoil. The Fulham, which 
in this trial approaches neareſt to the hoary- 
white, Mr. Boys ſays, is a (coarſe wheat, with 
' thick bran, and of inferior value. He adds, that 
the egg-ſhell-white is a good deal in uſe in that 
part of the country; but that he does not approve 
of it, from the facility it has of dropping its grain 
in the field; which would not ſuit his bleak, and 
expoſed ſituation; otherwiſe, it is a ſpecies much 
eſteemed by the millers*.” Perhaps this defect 
might be overcome, by reaping it e 
| ſooner than common... 
I have already mentioned” my idem, with re- 
gard to the proper time of ſowing wheat, and 
ſhall only further obſerve, that any farmer in , 
this country, who bas n not finiſhed. that buſineſs | 
1 the end of October, at lateſt, Kees have much - 
cauſe to repent of his delay. 0 1 L 
1 | have Bo YM my opinion. 0. the quit 
| » * Loot. 5g, Tn, vm 0. 
9 1 | Ws 
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of ſeed which ought to be ſown ; a matter 
of real conſequence, not only to the farmer, 
but alſo to the public at large. Becauſe, unne- 


ceſſary quantities of grain laviſhed away in that 


manner, impoveriſh the country, as well as the 


individual. And ſo far is it from obtaining the 


* 
—— 


end deſired, that it acts in a quite contrary way: 
for even allowing, that a profuſe ſowing of ſeed 
produces a greater crop, that crop will be feeble, 
with poor ſtraw, ſmall ears, and light grain. The 
ſtraw being weak, will be eaſily lodged, and diffi- 
cult to reap, and thus the Produce will be _ | 
3 deficient. 


More ſeed is commonly ſown on ately broken 


up lands, than upon t thoſe which have been longer 


4 in tillage. Perhaps this may be neceſſary,” fro 


the ſluggiſh inactivity of the ſoil, never before 


expoſed to the fertilizing influence of the ſun, and 


of the air, or from a greater number of inſets, 
which may have multiplied there undiſturbed : 

but if ſuch lands are manured with quick-lime, 

as before directed, both theſe defects will be re- 


moved, and then they will a no more e than . 


the uſual quantity of ſeed. 


Wheat may be . in the: ground e 


half an inch to three inches deep; the lighter 
8 ſoil, the 1875 the ſeed ſhould be covered; 


DE ET 3 


* * 
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for the air, and the moiſture of rains and dews, 

Wl more eaſily reach ir in ſuch lands. 
Great care ſhould be taken to 5 0 againſt 
| | rooks, juſt at the time the wheat is ſhooting : for 
_- theſe miſchievous animals. perceive its ſprouting . 
= ſooner than the farmer, and are led by the ſhoot, 
= topick it up. They ſhould therefore be carefully 
=_— watched for a week or ten days; for at the end 
= of that time, the blade will. be grown, and the 
grain exhauſted of its ſubſtance, ſo as to be no 
longer the cauſe of temptation. They ſeldom 
maoleſt much the wheat ſown in September, be- 
Cauſe they are then more fully, and more eaſily ' 
ſupplied by the grain of 105 late harveſt, ſcat- 

Yes * 2 ered over the Rel 
No part of huſbandry requires the 8 4. 
| tention more, than keeping his land free from 
= _ weeds: yet many give themſelves no trouble 
| about this moſt eſſential article, are not ſenſible 
of its impc TANCE, nor underſtand the proper me- 
thod of doing it; nay, many do not even b 
which weeds are annual, and which perennial; a 
_ diſtinction highly neceſſary to be made by every 
perſon who would keep his ground clean, and in 
good order; and without which, er reat and 
Res will often be baffled. 

Annual weeds u * eben defroped, treten 
in 


# 4 4 : 
** 
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in time; but if they are neglected, their ſeeds 
| will ripen, and' ſow themſelves in ſuch abundance, 
that much additional labour and expence will be 
required to do that, which might have been per- 
formed with caſe at the beginning, without ſub. 


jecting the corn to be robbed by its bad neigh- 


bours. The common method of weeding is 
very abſurd : for in that practice, the weeds 
grow till the wheat begins to ear, and they are 
in flower; by which means, che ground being co- 
vered by the corn, all the low; weeds art hid, left 
to ripen, and ſcatter. their ſeed + the tall weeds 
only are taken out; and, if the people employed 
5 are not careful, many of theſe will eſcape them, 
by being ſo intermixed with the ſtalks of the 
wheat, as not inſtantly to be diſtinguiſhed. At 


the ſame time, great numbers of the plants of 
. are en and es i onder ont: . the 


_— 


To b ate e eu 1 Miller ED 


. recommends the method now practiſed by good 


kitchen gardeners ; who clear their ground with 
a ſmall kind of hoe, which, if uſed amongſt the 
wheat early i in the ſpring, before the ground is 
N covered with the: blades of corn, will effectually . 
8 eradicate all the weeds; eſpecially if this werk 
be done in dry weather. If the ground happens 


i be very full of weeds, it may be neceſſary to go 


1 


* — 2 « 
519 5 | | over 
ö 7 A 
„ 5 N 4 N 
* 1 


f 
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over it a ſecond time, about a fortnight after the 
firſt, to cut up thoſe which were too ſmall to be 
=_ noticed before. By ſuch means the corn will be 
| kept clean, and there will not be time for new 
| weeds to grow up to do it any great harm: "Hh 
| ſor che ground will be ſo much ſhaded by the 
Corn, that the weeds will be kept per BW as 
not to ripen their ſeeds before harveſt. 
II, during this operation, ſome of the ee: of 
corn are cut up, where they grow too cloſe; the 
reſt will be greatly benefited thereby. Mr. 
NIiller ſeems doubtful, that few of the old far- 
mers would ſubſcribe to this doctrine; though he 
advances it not from theory, but from experi- 
ments, repeated with great care, and ſuch ſuc- 
eeeſs, that the produce of twenty: rods of ground 
—_ - 5 was much greater, both in weight, and meaſure, | 
= than that of the ſame extent in the very beſt part 
{of the field, where this was not practiſed; and 
the ſtalks of the corn thus thinned ſtood upright, 
| da a drag Fo FO a INE in rag: _ 520 8 5 
9 When a vip of broac 50 who + is too thick, 
4 a in a feeble and Aeg ſtate in the ſpring, 
it is a good way to harrow it. This has been 6ften 
Practiſed with great ſucceſs; for it not only thins 
the crop; but, by giving afreſh ſtirring! to the ſoil, 
dene 55 . 15 the ien plants, gives 
2 75 5 ne acceſs 
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acceſs to moiſture, and KE room for the fibrous 


roots to puſh anew, and reſtore vigour to the 


plants. This is one of the 1 1 7 of pg : 


N of the new huſbandry. 


Both the advantage of having the ani of corn 


at proper diſtances from each other, and that of 


keeping them quite free from weeds, two import - 
ant objects, almoſt impoſſible to be effected com- 
pletely in the broadcaſt method of ſowing, are 
fully obtained by the ney RN ; as will Bc 
„ ſhewn. 2 
M. du Hamel, and Mr. SY july blame 
'the practice of thoſe who either turn hogs in among 
"vie wheat, to deſtroy part « of it when it grows too 


thick; or ſheep to eat it down, when they think it 


too rank. The abſurdity of the former is ſelf- 


evident: and! i in regard to the latter, it is well 
known, that the leaves, or blades of corn are ne- 


| ceſſary, to draw in nouriſhment from the air and 


dews, for the increaſe of the ſtalk and ear. To 


be thoroughly fatisfied of this, Mr. Miller cut off 


the leaves of ſome plants of wheat, alternately, 


early in che ſpring and always found the ſtalks of 


theſe plants much ſmaller; the cars. ſhorter, and 


the grain poorer, than thoſe. of the intermediate 


plants, whoſe blades were not cut. Several expe- 


e made by M. du Hamel have proved, not 


_ wp all plants are e impeded in their growth, 
and 


| 


: 
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and rendered leſs perfect! in their nn but 
that they are even frequently killed, by ſtripping 
them of their leaves: and this is confirmed by 
Mr. Miller, who adds, that he has frequently ob- 
ſerved in gardens, that plants diveſted only of 
their lower leaves, plucked off by ignorant per- 
2 upon a ſuppoſition of their drawing the 
nouriſhment from the head, have been. greatly 5 
weakened thereby. The ſame will undoubtedly 

hold good with reſpect to corn: beſides which, 
cattle, and particularly ſheep, will often bite fo | 
cloſe; as to deſtroy the crown. of the plant, from 
whence its future growth ſhould proceed, If, 

therefore, it is ever expedient to eat down the 
* Juxuriant growth of wheat by ſheep, great care 


ſhould be taken, that they be not allowed to paſ- | 8 


ture on it too long.” When they have eaten off 
the tops, they ought chen to be removed, leſt hey 
do miſchief by nibbling it too claſe; to prevent 


which, be careful een them in Dina, w 


and remove them before they are ſatiated ; 
thus, they will not bite ſo cloſ. 


| Wheat is ripe When its ſtraw is 8 . 


its ears hang, no greengeſs appeam in the middle 
of them, and the grain is hand when bitten. 
From four to five quarters is reckoned a gobd 
| -exop: : but it is hardly to be credited, how much 
beyond this the produce of good ground, thorough... 
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ly well cultivated, may be increaſed. Thoſe who 
are ſenſible of the vaſt advantages of a perfect 
culture, will not be ſurpriſed at Mr. Miller's 
aſſuring us, that he has known eight or ten quar. 
ters, and even more, per acre, reaped over a field, 
| where the corn has ſtood thin upon the ground; 
and that he has been informed by perſons of great 
credit, that even twelve quarters have been reaped 
from an arre of my ene ag with 
the horſe hoe. a deen 

Mr. Miller is 83 5 5 all me * and 
: tivated in England is but one ſpecies, though diſ- 
_ tinguiſhed by farmers into winter and ſpring rye; 
between which he has not been able to find any 
real difference aſter e them Fe 
on the ſame land. n 
Tue winter-rye, which has the e unde is 

what the generality: of farmers cultivate. It is 


| vſually-ſown in uten, at the fame- time as 


wheat; and in many of our northern counties, as 
weͤll as in Wales; mey uſed formerly to W n 
55 together, though this was certainly extremely bad 
| huſbandry, becauſs the rye will always fipen 
ſooner than the wheat; ſo that if the latter be let 
ſtünd ein ar for reaping, the former will run che 
nik of ſhattering; nor ſhould this. be prackiſed, 
where the people are not accuſtomed/to eat 
1 9 a as 85 before obſerved : for 9 
ſome 


. 
f 
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ſome account it good when mixed, yet fe who 
have been uſed to bread made of wheat e 
| wil ever rightly reliſh i ie t 109. Too. in r 

ee ee the ſame ail A | 
Ee. ; fo that ĩt is employing land improperiy to i 
mix them. For rye. is generally ſown on poor, 
_ ary, gravelly, or ſandy. land, wheretit does well, 
but where wheat would not thrive. The ground 
ſhould be dry when iti is ſown: for if much rain 
falls, even after ſowing, before the rye is come up,. 
there is great danger of its rotting in the earth. 
It riſes in a much ſhorter time than wheat; and 
| when ſown on light land, it ripens much earlier 
than on cold ſtiff grounds. By continuing to ſow. | 


. it on a dry light ſoil, for two or three years run 


ning, it will be forwarded ſo much, as 0 ripen a 
month earlier than that wbich has been long raiſed _ 
on ſtrong, cold grounds and. this affords..one-i in⸗ 
ſtance, among many, of the effect of habit in 
plants; of which, notice has already been taken. 
Thoſe who are obliged to ſow rye towards ſpring, 
| ſhould: always, endeavour. to provide themſelves, 
with this early ſeed. A little ſprinkling of dung, 
or mud, though but half the quantity commonly 
uſed for other corn-land, will, if laid upon the xye- 
ground, greatly advance the crop. The uſual. 
allowance 1 is, two buſhels: of ſeed to a ſtature acre; 
Ra a it be N 885 or e fob=. 70 


4 4 
= * r 
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ject to worms, about a peck more, except where 
it has been manured with quick-lime, in which 
cCaſe any additional quantity of ſeed is perfectly 
unneceſſary. The produce is averagely about 
twenty buſhels per acre. In the ſummer of the 
year 1699, which was uncommonly dry, Mr. 
Mortimer — _ n en in r ſeue- | 
ral ears of rye. ee 
The ſmall rye ns 25 ſown in aka a 
a the ſame time as oats, and uſually” ripens as ſoon 
aãs the other ſort: but if the ſeaſon proves wet, it 
is apt to run much to ſtraw. and the grain is ge- 
nerally lighter than that of the other. The princi- 
pal uſe of this ſort. is to re- ſow thoſe red 
the autumnal crop has failed. ob 456 
This corn is ripe when its 3 turns W eilewz⸗ 
its ear hangs, and its grain is hard. It is not 
very apt to ſhed, and therefore, if it be weedy, 
( chough this ought never to be the caſe with any 
corn), it ſnould be let lie upon the ground, orgavel, 
az ſome. call;it,, a week or ten days after it is cut, 
5 till the weeds. are withered or dried, when it may 
5 be bor | up; for otherwiſe thoſe weeds: will give 


in the dne he 8 ad ll Rs ne 


| . Bur 2 5 grain en in dne ear > Ge 

than any other, if it be wet, particular care muſt 
| be, pr ſpecially. if rein Sandes gn to turn it 
”. ee 


4 1 * 
W . 4 


i 


f 


* 


every'ewaver theee ana od” lay the” ears WY" 
This wilt help to Rae it —— | 
but if it be cut in dry weather E 
it may be immediately houfed . 
The general uſe of ye was, denen kr brac 
either alone; or mixed with uheat, in which ſtate 
it is called jiieflin-com. It alſo yields a ſtrong 
ſpirit; hen diſtilled; and is now, I am informed, 
principally: conſumed in this way. If ſowed only 
by for dreſſing of land,” it is of great Herviee- te the 


aber year, upon wp ſame land, b both the r t 
land will- be greatly improved; infomuch that 
ground, which at firſt: would not yield above five 
Ware Sri, mw prong * 


-rendered more. erte by | 
- , repeats a ponings bete a expoſure 
| enn anche; OM quis. 
| of PRE ee he: reger ee, of | | 
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_ the apr, in aeding of oxen-during the 


Winter. 3 10 8 * ts $5140} 


2 This ans is bouts . in e eee | 


advantage. purpoſely: for green feed fan, cattle, 
particularly ewes and lambs in the ſpring, DEIAT 

there. is plenty of graſs: When this is, intended, 
the rye ſhould be ſawn: early, that it may have 
ſtrength to furniſh early fodder. | In this light, it 


chat, in ſuch caſes, it is very good buſbs 
ſo the land with re; eſpecially where there are 
Ancks of ſheep, which cannot he wall apparel 
without green foad early in the ſpring; 1: The 


mer who has many ſheep, ſhould conſider, chat 
turnips are always à very precarious crop; and 


therefore he ſhould. defides ſowing ſome. places 


. : with'cole-feed, in order to have green fodder; ſow | 
rye in others, to guard againſt accidents ;- unleſs 


. the proper culture af che turnip· xooted cabbag 


: 1 2 een, nerven 1 our of all dag- 5 


ſupplies in ſome ſort the want of turnips, where 5 
they have failed, or whare theix lealap. j6,qvep+ ſo 


2 Ade e eee n in ee eee or | 
Wich the and winter cares; which: will turn to g⁰οꝗj 
| ROT OR give pri mera of 
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Mme wines” Fo have ſuch food 8 cat- 
tle, ſome ſplit. the ridges of their wheat ſtubble, 
-and'ſow them with rye, allowing about a buſhel 

of ſeed to an acre, which they harrow in; and feed 

about April, or when they want it, and in May 
chey plow it up for a fallow. It is wrong ever to 
ttrurn eattle of any kind into a field of rye intended 
Z "for grain, becauſe they not only do the ſame injury 
tt it which they do to wheat, but alſo make holes 
with their feet, which, retaining the water, do 
5 Yo Harm to! the! Tye," which cannot bear wet. 
in Leic ire, where they improperly 
heir wheat, they ahbe Aa 7 
*beca is tob tender to bear ii. 
Both wheat and rye may be cut eee 
ore: they at are thoroughly ripe, eſpecially if they be 
lodged for if the ſtraw be broken, it will no long- 5 
Vany nouriſhment to the grain. M. du 
den 8 to think this even the moſt eligible | 
3 way for t; becauſe the grain will harden aſter- 
3 verde in he heaf; whereas, if it be let ſtand till 
„„ is tbo ripe, it will ſhed greutly in cutting, bind. 
| ing, and carrying home. It is partly to prevent 
this inconvenience, that good huſbandmen tie ĩt in 
dhe evening, and carry it off next morning. ne 
5 e are Segal corn before it was ully-ripe, 
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letting ſome ſorts of cor ſtand till II their grains 
have acquired their utmoſt maty rity. Both the 
chaff and the fodder a are the worſe for its andi if. 
ſuch: ripe. corn takes wet, the quality of the flour 
from-wheat i is greatly. impaired, and the quantity 
diminiſhed ; the increaſe of the malt from barley 
is alſo loſt, it having already ſpent itſelf. Burt if 

corn be cut. greeniſh, it will bear a pretty deal of 
wet, without damage, for it will not imbibe the 


water like full ripe corn, but only take in ſo much 
as to be kindly fed thereby. I belieye there i is no 


county in England where they cut heat ſo green 
8 in this. It i is nevertheleſs pretty plump i in the 
BBs xith a 1 bright colour, and grinds into 
3 77 1 9 


I any fart of com 0 « blighted, ani 


cut down, though but half ripe, the better it will 


bez; for nouriſhment-can no longer be conveyed | 
to it by the ſtray; but it will be fed by. lying i in - 


che ear. The ſtray. becomes more and mo 
ile by tan 
comes the cleaner from che huſk. when, threſhed, 
ighted ſort be cut early. e 

„ with a binder, meh reap an ace of 


"ink, and ſomewhat more of rye, in a day, if the 
corn ſtand well: he will alſo ee, an acre 


„ e * in che wg l 
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ing till the corn i is ripe CLE 
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"The rhodium price of wk i un W) it 
about five thiltings and fixpence per | buſhel.” If 
| it be under four ſhiltings and fixpehce; the farmer | 
can hardly py his rent, and live; if it exceeds 
fix ſhillings and lixpenc e, the poorer fort of peo- 
ple can ill afford” t to purchafe cheaten bread. A 
buthel of” wheat weighs from fiftyfix to fixty ix | 
. pounds; a buſhel of barley, from forty-fou#"to. 
"forty-ſeven pounds; and 2 buſhes 
Hay _ to Dxty-fix p pounds. 
Wel mög favourable Kalbn 8 derm A Gt 
5 than that Which is afforded' kim by hot and try | 
weather: for the quality of 1 the grain i | 
and it is rendered much fitter for keeping: by th 
: ſun s having acted powerfully wer Ken. 
5 Wards the latter part of its growing Hagar after 
it has been cut: though ir true 
hand, that this very circumſtance m 
mot 'teally to Ted their grait 
the RP 6 1 Lsbing is often loſt d 
P evert his as much as potfible,/ the corn is firſt. 
laid in grips; and chen tied up in ſhea ves, in ce 
| jo of the evening, or early in wen orninig, 
ou . comes on. i eee 2238 


tr, +>, 


Tue te tfiral ways of cuttin ben unt, eber 5 
| porn of with the fickle.” "The former 
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times for very thin, ſhort wheat; and. the fickle 
1s generally appropriated to the reaping of tall 
and thick wheat, and rye. The ſcythe diſpatches 
ſo much more work than the ſickle, that the dif- 
ference of expence between reaping or mowing 
an acre, is nearly in the proportion « of five to two. 
In this part of the country, we Mill. reap, our 
wheat and rye; though 1 do not ſee any very good 
' reaſon why that work 1 may not be done to as much 
advantage with 2 cradle ſcythe, as it is called; 
ſuch a ſcythe, well managed, lays the ſwarths 
very regular, and has even ſome advantages over | 
the ſickle, beſides thoſe of cheapneſs and diſpatch. 
The ſtraw, by this method, is cut longer and more 
equal than when reaped, which is a conſiderable 
ſaving: I think top, that the corn is leſs ſhaken in 
this way, than by reaping, which prevents much | 
ſhedding of grain; and alſo. that fewer ears are 
ſcattered for the uſe of the. gleaner. It is true, 
much of this economy depends upon the care and 
addreſs of the binder, who follows, to lay the gri ps 
in à prope 5 poſition. This conſiſts in laying 
them in a x form, ſo that the head of one 
reſts upon the ſpot af aachen, This operation is 
neither long, nor fatiguing ; and in order to do it 
quick, requires only a a little practice and den- 
. terity in clohng the triangle, by making the foor | 
of e | grip ſup or! the Karg 0 of 25 firſt, 15 by 
5 4 ; 
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| doing this, the binder muſt be very attentive to 
h collect his grips "neatly, loſing no ears that can be 
avedd, and placing them as regularly : as poſſible. 'By 
5 | ſuch means, the binding of the whole! into ſheaves 
| 5 will be an caly proceſs ; but as this is altogether 
new in this part of the country, it muſt be care- 
= watched by the farmer who attempts Te 
For my own part, 1 can ſee no inconveniency 
ky ad this method, except that the cars may 
quite fo regularly placed i in the ſheaves, as 
: they are : when 1 the corn is reaped. ' It may be fo: 
— bur. does any very bad conſequence follow? Surely 
the rhreſher, if he underſtands his trade, threſhes 
„ over the whole i ſheaf, and not on one part alone. 
a 8 Wheat which i is full of weeds when cut, ought. 
EO to lie ſome time before it i is bounch up, to allow - 

1 # thoſe weed time to wilt or or wither ; otherwife 

1 they communicate their molſture to the corn and 
ſtraw, and create muſtineſs, and other bad taſtes. 
4 ng ſhower, or even a day's s gentle rain, while 
pl ies in ſwarth, is thought to be rather beneficial 
; to the. grain, by making it it feel ſmooth and ſlip- 

- pery, and threſh better: but all poffiblè care 
FOR er ſhould be taken againſt its being wetted too much. 
SE For when x by unavoidable accident, rt iy" laid b 
5 not thoroughly dry, "it not only rows muſty 
| yeat and cling together ater ; 


the mow, but will ſ\ve . 
it is threſhed g and 1 oh * | 2 heap, and will moo 
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as white with mouldineſs, as if it had been ſtrew- 
ed with flour. Such corn will not keep; and 
mould therefore be ow; to e and and. as 
Wan as threſhed. 
In Scotland, in | Oxfordſhire, ani. in 3 
other places, they bind up their wheat in ſheaves, 


immediately when reaped, though it be full * Þ | 
weeds, and ſet three ſheaves ſomewhat ſloping 


againſt three others, to ſupport them; after 
uhich they cover their tops with two ſheaves, 
opened at their ear- ends, which are extended, and 
placed dowmward. In this fituation they let their 
uheat ſtand three weeks, or a month in the fields 
before tgiey carry it in; for no wet can hurt it, 
nor is it apt to grow in the ear, when thus ſhel 
tered: but ſure it is a great error to bind up! 
their ſheaves with umvithered weeds, thaugh the 

reſt of their management is excellent. 10 8 
5 ®. Though moſt corn is better for lying a while in 

ſwarth, or in gripe; to take the dews, which, con- 
tribute to render its grain plump and of a good 
colour; yet its ſtra becomes thereby .the-warſe, 


for fodder; unleſs it was: Cut before it had attained 
full maturity, and lay out no longer than till ĩt be 
| led. In hot dry ſummers; when 


_ the cet fully, and its on vigour . 


n plumpe up nene de chat 


* 
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ed Wheat nbed not lie out nn Ind 
- fore it is ſheaved, or after it is put in ſheaf, un- 
leſs it be very full of graſs; or weeds : hut in 
cold ſuinmers, the wheat is horny and pale, the 
grins are tllin, and require being plumped ; and 
their huſks cling ſo. cloſe, that they muſt be __ 
lowed, in order to makg them threſh well. 
In proportion to the heat of the eee 
greater expedlition is neceſſary in reaping ;-for. | 
corn, when\baftily; ripened, ſcorched by the fats, | 
_ ind ball in grain, ſdon takes a ſtain; is damaged 
dy get, and eaſily ſheds. at every blaſt of wind. 
The prudent huſbandman ſhould therefbre, in 
uch cales, employ the greater number of teapers, 
o mowels; for he canndt deſire more, than that 
kis cor be perfectly ripe; and of gp colour: 
which reaſon, tlir les it then lies abroad in 
grip, or ſheaf, the betten it will be. Cutting it 
hog ; ſo:us to avdid the interniiacd graſs and 


woech 4s much al poſſible, by which means it is 

we fopner fly for" cartintz has neee . 
. (regent beater cum arg 
|  wheatihicy- eee early after their 
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ſue, and continue for any time after they have been 
loaded with wet, all the art of man cannot pre- 
vent them from growing: nay; even independent of 
other accidents, the bare weight of the ears will 


ſink the grip of wheat to the ground, though they 
have been laid ever ſo light and hollow; and 


they will certainly be injured thereby, if they lie 
> long out in wet. weather. The beſt way of 1 


| venting this, is by laying them in iangles, as be- 
fore mentioned. It is, perhaps, partly for chis 
. reaſon, that the farmers in Leiceſter and North-. 
amptenſhire, where the land is rich, deep, lies flat, 
and is much incloſed, leave a high wheat ſtubble, 
upon which the grips are ſupported, lie the hal- 
lower from the ground, and conſequently are 
caſier dried by the ſun and. wind: W 
e obſervedꝭ that the fatter and richer the ſoil 
a the grips, will grow aſter they 
| have en wet, if they lie upon the 1 | | 


ſame cafe, in a hilly. 


advantage, char the chey can ow. 408 greater number : 


of ſhort cut ſheaves in their barns, thinking the 
loſs of the ftraw compenſated - by. the excellent 


- thatch which they make of the ubble while, | 


ground ; much ſooner; than they would, in che 


4 


8 rxieriekt maar 


we ule it for littering our cattle, aud Pigs, 5 
for covering to ſtra w yards, by which it is ſpeedily 
converted into moſt excellent emed and in- 
8 creaſes our mixens;/ s ũ² na gle 
Ig e forwarder the harveſt is, and de 
6 che ſeaſon is, the longer the corn may ſafely lie 
in the field, either in grips, or ſheaves: for this 
expo ure to the air, after it is cut down, mellows 
it, and: mäkes it threſh” better, and look finer: 
| Thus, when the wheatcharveſt takes place from 
the middle of July, to that of Auguſt, chere ur © 
de little danger in letting the wheat He abroad four 
or five days, if it be not over ripe when cut, even 
though a rainy day or two ſhould” come: for we 
that time of the year, the ſan is ſo powerful, the 
days are ſo long, tlie graſs and weeds ſo / hort, and 
de dews generally ſo little, that the corn dries 
ſoon'; whereas, from che middle of Auguſt to the 
be 0 | Ming of September, the rains are more fre- 
ae me} the e 0 eee fo ht tt | 


much a that the Wen Which lies: out 
15 7 will be vaſtly more apt to grow . 23 —1¹ or angarhs 
1 Mr. Lie dee not to eee ba eee of 
kaſyin wily e countries; ke ave iN run © 
tions, the grips take io much damp, by having 
8 kid o. on 1 ne: tha _— the * = 


* 
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chaffy cars may ſeem to be dry, when the dew is 
firſt gone off, and after the ſun may have thone 
an hour or two, yet there will remain an inward 
dampneſs in the corn and ſtraw, which; if laid up 
in that condition, will come damp from the rick, 
or barn, at threſhing time. The aſternoon is 
therefore much the beſt time for binding into 
ſheaves; taking care to finiſh the work before the 
day is over. The bands ſhould; however, be laid 
in the morning, that they may not crack: for the 
ſtraw will not twiſt after the ſun is up, but will 
be brittle, and break off below the ears. The 
turning of ſome of che bottom ends of the ſtraw 
to tlie _— Eh band, wil _ Logs ength hang 
; toughneſs, © ME WA TOW 13 FSR 17 In ich 
The bands ſhould not be laid down but in „ 
veather; for being preſſed down by the grip, or 
two, which it is neceſſary to lay upon them, to 
keep them in their places, and prevent their be- 
| ing untwiſted by the fun,” they will grow ſooner 
than any of the other corn: for, if wet by rain, 
"the -cannot dry, from'their' lying undermoſt. 
The binders ſhould not be ſuffered to tie the : 
\Theaves juſt under the ears, inſtead" of 'binding | 
them at the other end; the conſequence of which 
is, that they will hardly hold together to be flung 
0 "Into the kart at arveſt, and will certainly be in 


_" 


«I 


reat danger of falling co e, before hey. 5 
W luke x rain. is Se Sk e time, 2 is 
beſt to bind the grips into ſheaves, as faſt as they 
are made z becauſe. ſmall ſhowers. will wet the 
e grip ſo much, that ther cannot be bqund 


| The ſheayes rs bound, will how 
But if a hard rain is foreſeen, 
foie hears t to bind into ſheaves; becauſe 
hey will then be wet to. en, menen 


— 4 
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: eee e 44 rain 8 65g 
driving wind is the worſt weather for ſhcaves af . 
wheat in che field ; even worſe than a SOT. 


3 P 8 
e . hich Ji * and * 55 ä 
bhecauſe che air, ind. aad tans: can ſe 
[10 oy the iron cod in the Hurrow, and the. cars 
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- they will chen lie floping up, and 
be tolerably dry, even though rain ſhould fall. 
The ſtraw of blighted wheat) being nnd 
Whey. is very apt to imbibe moiſh 
which reaſon, the beſt way is, to houſe" eh 
corn as ſoon as it is tolerably dry, eſpecially if 
| there be the leaſt proſpect of rain: for if ſtraw of 
| "that looſe texture be once ſoaked with wet, und 
tho wery weather ſhould afterwards come on, it 
rould with difficulty 'be Tm _ RE: 
"Ones ny r 


21 1 +- N 3 i RIS 


ice, 2 "hd Tere che graft. 


Wn 1 fe TO 
it, till the markets; or 3 require; | 
enen ier were houſed in the barn, he would 


1 8: : 


not be able to fave; it. from the Same "ets | 
min which harbour in ſuch buildings. 4 
Jo guard againſt thoſe enemies, and agajnſt 
the dampneſs of the ground, which has alſo heen 
— ny ry in the. mh of 


equa | diſtances. from. x t je | 


to the ſide-poſts. - Theſe joiſts. aſk 3 pretty 
ſtrong, the weight they have to bear being very 
great; and for this reaſon, it will, alſo; be neceſ- 
ſary, that every poſt which is Junk ſhould, be 

55 ee be 3 root, or ſome flat; ſtones, 


+ — de —.— wet, A Over dba s p 


# Theſe muy be kept in their — ; cir 
- = hole through. 11 eir Ten er, and A hole alſo nn | | 
| nee Aale __ into each; . by 2 
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into che pit lit Il K being ſhifted 
from their ſituation. - Theſe plates being flat, and 
ſmooth on the under ſide, hinder theo vermin, 
ſuch as rats, mice, &c. from climbing up the 
poſts,” and lodging themſelves in the corn. al 
when the ſtack is huilt upon this ſtand, care ſnhould 
be taken to have every ſheaf ſhaken a. little, to try 
and diſlodge any field- mice, which may have al- 
ready taken refuge in the ſheaves; while lying in 
the field, and which have been known to Commit 
very great havock, in ſpite of all precaution. It 
is a bad way to make theſe ſtands ſo high as to be- 
eore ſhieds for putting carts, or other implements 
underneath; becauſe country ſervants, hO are 
famous for fupidity and careleſſneſs, will ved 
placing theſe inſtruments, givè vermin 5 
| ?portunirpof making good cheir lodgements, by 
ek e to che bottom timbers, enen 
penetrating from thenee into #hebody of tie flick. 
1 Some are ur the e peter of tnaking/tavir bös, 
| I of bri ty PARA W eee 
* of ti more ane — 
bof a fugareloaf form, which they place on ſdun- 
dations of rough ſtone or brick work; and cap 
wvuirh circular flat ſtones ; over which is placed 4 
ldqor, regularly framed with fir or oakʒ and made 
to . 9 beſt — a 


a 5 We : . EE . 


* 


a/ſquare-of —— — door lay 
——— and upon that floor were laid the 
ſheaves, iwhich niere gradually changed from the 
eſe Saceils form, —— out 


| ha ot ee Ap eee ns wha; 
our fett diameter at the eves, from hence they 
mere floped up 0 a point at top. ITheſe. where 
e ee weer es and when 
webs ſheaves curyard, and. 
ee is filfully thatched with wheat -ſtraw, 
eee eee che corn may r. 


[eds cos ting cd and ur ms 


5 weren ain de driven up ches en. : 
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eee ie en this roſa ſtack, wider 


the thatch; the better to preſerve it from wet. 
Hl The ſtraw of oats is naturally ſo ſmooth and 


flippery, that it is apt to flide in the ſtack, which 
then frequently tumbles down, eſpecially if it was 


very dry when carried in. An oat-rick muſt not, 


therefore, be widened beyond its foundation, which 


is generally of faggots; nor ſhould its ſides ever 


| bulge out, but be gradually contracted. Barley, 


— 


5 e rough ſtem, may be piled more upright. : 


When ſparrows rooſt at night in holes under 
the-eves of a ſtack of corn, it is reckoned/a ſure 7 


ſign that there are neither rats nor mice in it; for | 


their queaking and running about in the night 
would ſo diſturb the 1 1 e d 


remain here. 


W given an account of every uſeful 185 
mſtance I can collect, either from my on 
experience, or that of others, relative to the cul 


iure and management of wheat; not only of thoſe 
articles which muſt be attended to in the old huſ- 0 


bandry, hut of many which are alſo neceſſary i in f 
the new, or what is commonly called the horſe- 
hoeing huſbandry ; a ſpecies of cultivation 


\ _ rior to the former in every point of view; it- now 
; becomes highly neceſſary that we En Saha ig 
mine ah deſcribe its ad al | 


= his rating, the adv 
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| and accuracy which a ſubject ſo intereſting * 
mands. 
1 Es han bu Mills en ib hae of 
having given riſe to one of the greateſt, unppove- 
| want in Bene that has At nn made in 
ee 1 eee fixlt thought of . upon | 
conn. that. culture which had: been found neceſſary 
for the vine, and other perennial plants, os, wha 
in the proſecution of this plan, he gave proof of 
the, utility of thorough, plowing, much beyond 
whateyer was thought of before. aural in him 
ve find a ſtrong inſtance of the partiality . 
buman mind in favour of its q n 


es of loving. or aha be 
Calls pulverization, ſo high as to render every 


athera ſiſtance unncoelary ; gy i ul erer 


: ply ſenſible and beneficial, ee 
Experience ſhews, that land, hawk. ever — 
with tilled, in the autumn, yet, during. the courſe 
of the winter, haxdens and; ſaddens after the wheat 
or other grain is ſown. Its particles, beaten dom 
by heayy rains, and ſunk. by their own. weight, 
approach each other more and more every. day: 
the roots of the plants have conſequently leſa.and 
leſs room to extend themſelves, in queſt of thein 
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|  neceſifiry wod; and]! the interſtices in che earth, 
become: of. courſe ſo few, and fo cloſe, that the 


tentler fibres are not able to pierce through them; 
| whilſt weeds ſpring up, and rob them of air, and 
of nouriſhment. By theſe means, the earth, re- 
duced ta nearly che ſame condition, as if it had 


not been plowed at all, is unable to aſſiſt the 


plants ſown in it in the ſpring, when they ought 


to ſhoot with the greateſt vigour. They then 


conſequently ſtand moſt in need of the plaugh, to 
in lieu of that which has been exhauſted, to break 
their Wots to ſpread; and even to cut off ſame 


. of ts i ler fibres, in the room of which they 


_ fend out atfiers ſtronger; and in greater number; 


All which tends to their collecting a more ample 


Pproviſion of food, which at that period FER 
| eee ee eee . 


In the common huſbandry; the whole of TORI 
: Un 9; to provide a great ſtore of nouriſh- 


ment for che wheat; at a time when it ſcarcely 


conſumes any, as it then produces only a fer 5 


blades ; after which it is left to. itſelf at a ſeaſon, 


Per culture; a managemer 
would be to give u cd 4 great deal of. food, 

A dimin It gradually as it grows bigger. 
| X 2 


| 


when it might, and ſnould, be moſt-aſſiſted by . 


5 , L - 
1 " 4 * 
= - C * 
— 7 
* 7 2 by 4 "LF" 
r 2 ———— fK——.—— — ro Binney merwymettorynn ibn iedimo opp een AP Rc A - —— — — 
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2 The great advantage of having land in fine 
tilth before it is ſowed, is univerſally acknow- 


ledged: but we muſt not ſtop at choſe firſt 
preparations. Plants require a continuatio 


of 
culture while they grow, and muſt not be ne- 
glected mo "EF wot oarant their: er 
i | 
Any: hikes objected to the Sales en | 
ſed 1 in the new huſbandry, from an apprehenſion 
that the moiſture eſcapes more eaſily from a well 


looſened ſoil, than from a hard and'cloſe earth. 


But, on the contrary, it appears from every expe- 


riment, that, even in the drieſt weather, land 
cultivated according to the neu method, con. 
tinues conſtantly moiſter, than that which is ma- 


naged in the old way. - Inftead of a ſfagnant wet, 
miore hurtful chan beneficial, to moſt plants, earth 


made fine to a good depth is prepared, as the 


Rev. Dr. Elliot expreſſes it, with open mouth, to 


drink and retain the dew, which, when it falls 
upon the land that is untilled, or but poorlx 
tilled, does not ſink faſt, but is carried! off by _ 


| Nene next day's fun. | ILY 


That dew is one of the eden lebe we 

the earth, both from the moiſture it affords, and 
ucilage it contains, has been repeats 

edly nen and that it will rg ſo _ N 

fond A 5 foil, as to keep that moiſt, | 
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the. ground md it is parched up, is clearly 


ited, 00 Mr. Tull's an _— 


* Til, Gab «Gln lend for bing whe 


one land very fine, by frequent deep plowings, 


and let another be rough, by inſufficient plow- 

ings, alternately : then plow the whole field acroſs 
the lands, in the drieſt weather, which has conti- 
nued long, and you will perceive, by the colour 


of the earth, that every fine land will be turned 
up moiſt; but een 8 0 land will be a as 


powder. 
FETT but 
—— the blades of corn will turn 
yellow in the ſpring, eſpecially in dry weather. 
Let the earth bordering on theſe rows be plowed 
deep, in ſome places near, in others farther from 


the rows, and the plants will reſume their proper 


colour; firſt in the places neareſt to the new 


plowed ground, and afterwards: gradually in the 


others, according to their diſtance: which proves 
that they recover their verdure, in proportion as 


their roots reach the looſe mould. This holds 


that he does not r N 


|  poar-one,contiguous.to.a well-boed i erwl, 
| Our reaſan tells. be, chat the longeſt. lied 
_ fu: moſt in need of this culture. Pe- 


D X 3 rennials 


equally true in all plants: for Mr. Tull declares, 
mber to have ever ſeen a 


— 
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rennials —— and heat, 
which is ſoum in autumn, and does not ripen till 
nine months after, wants it more than ſpring. 
corn, which: occupies! tlie gruund ani or few 
months. The former has tb conquer a ſoil rena 
| dered Hard: during the ahi of the winter, but 
the other has not that difficulty to ſurmount ; 
though both of them, anq indeed all ſorts of plants; | 
are greatly invigorated by the repeated ſtirring 
of the land, and laying fine froſh earth to their 
roots: 5+ He Heat ago n Aid ; io air 
In order to begin the operations of the ne 
_— huſbandyy* te advantage, the land muſt be in 
perfect tilth and free of wedds : I Thall Herefbore 
ſuppoſe that the fields" to be cultivated in this 
| Inanine zul vs been preparagby: mer wing. 
This is, indeed a fundamental: rule} alias 


; | which! every attempt muſt'/proyerabortive.'/! 251 


Before I proceed farther, it is nedeſſury to oha 
exe, that the greit ends at vhich wu by the 
new tutbandry are, 4, To have an excellent eren 
o eur land, both as to -quantizy and quality; 
2. Lo prepare chat land for another good crop, 
either of the ſame grain, or of any other con or 
pulſe we choeſe; g. Te prevent che nsteeſſity of 
ſummier ume which loſes a 8 
bea ' Theſe ate fiderat; 
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ined, as 1 hope sn be able to demontrae in the 


- moſt ſatisfactory manner. 
in order to practife the horde. towing d 
the farmer muſt be provided with a good drill 
plough, ſuch ab I have before deſcribed ; and with 
the other nnen in m n 
vl this work. IG! 8. | 
Io anſwer Wende be ſhed 
muſt be diſtributed: ſo Tparingly; that each plant 
may have room to extend its roots in ſuch man- 
ner that they may be able to collect an abundant 
ſupply of food. Each plant muſt. be enabled to 
tiller greatly, ſo as to produce a confiderable 
number of ſtalks; and each ſtalk muſt be enabled 
a ede long an wel filled with wren o 
its very point. 
Farmers ben n 10 o object * * 
as the firſt crop after a ſunmer-fallow, where 
the land has been dunged; becauſe; they allege, 
that 1 nnn nee Te 11 
; ſmutr. TIT 
w_ —— lun . 15 5 Ana 
is well rotted, well mixed, and properly ſpread and 
| - plowetl in, ſome days before the ſeed is ſown. 
© However, for thoſe who feel this ohjection in 
imagihation, or whe: found it in experience, it 
bs right to remove it by taking a firſt crop of tur- 
| _ or nn. which being drilled and 
3 horſe-hoed, 


1 
1 * 
i 
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horſc-hoed val ſtill farther im * ( e the land for | 
Aa eee crop of wheat. Wu 
Ihe beſt and moſt ts tains at 
which: the rows of wheat ſhould: be: drilled, has 
never yet been perfectly aſcertained. The deſide- 
rata are, to loſe as little ſpace as poſſible for the 
corn, and at the ſame time to reſerve enough for 
dhe purpoſe of horſe-hoeing to beſt advantage. 
Previous to the fixing of any diſtance, the far. 
mer ſhould determine the future deſtination of the 
field. If, for inſtance, it be only requir | 
the beſt and moſt plentiſul crop of wheat, without 
_ particular view. to the enſuing crop, it will ina 
that caſe be ſufficient to have the rows from nine 
to twelve inches aſunder, which may be managed 
| altogether by the proper uſe of Mr. Cogke's excel. 
lent implements. But if, on the other hand, the 
field be intended for a continuation of wheat-crops, 
or if it be intended for any intermediate r 
of pulſe, or roots, between the rows of wheat, it 
will in thoſe caſes: be found neceſſary to leave 4 
much more conſiderable diſtanoe ; from two and 
4 half to three feet. is not too much. Theſe rows 
may bo ſown' with Cooke's drill-plough; but Hig 
| hoes will be inſufficient. for ſo large an interv⸗ 
| I would therefore recommend a light Rotherham, 
or Suffolk plough, for this purpoſe; with which 
| 5 ee eee be taken — | 


Fo 
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and thrown into the middle of the interval, and 
another from the left-hand row, and aire 
thrown into the middle of the, interval. 


he ſeed ſhould be ſelected: and bs 


ee mentioned, and the quantity to an actę 
muſt be regulated by the number of os, or 


width of the alleys; but, at moſt, it ought not to 


exceed one buſhel and one peak Winchallen mote 
ſure. | Zr Nen 
The land ſhould. not FF fowed. aaa 


idle of September, and ſhould not have its firſt 


| boeing, * above directed, dannen the end of Octo- 


rr 


s are over, that is, in the firſt fair weather in 


| Marohy by ſplitting; the mould laid up in the mid- 
dle of the intervals, and throwing it back on the 


ſtems of the plants on each ſide, by means of 2 


horſe- hoe, or ſmall W IENG chiſſel ſhare, | 


; rn pang woch of the plants makes 


. them eilen and. £20; ſtrong and healthy. For 
wth pa —_— during the: Win | 
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wie, is intended 7e Wresgehen the ſtalks and 
to appear. This ene . bsh ehen as e 
Leaſt important of all and is even ſometimes 
emitted, without any great convenience, A 
Right ſtirring e che tatth, even wich the hand- 
woe; need therefore only be given if the middle 
of the alleys, aims: aa mould looſe; and free 
from weeds. zone 
+{7The fourth, POT WY TIA earth be- 
keen the rows bf in, is one oF the maſt in. 
Porfarie, bene dat nich makes the grains Fed 
un died to the very plat of the ear 
oy proper time for tllis is; when the 
cars begin to blem but as the corn is then high, 
only ont ſurroh dah be cut in che» middle of hee 
ſtems of rhe plants vn Euch de, in as great quam 
6 8 


pee for the nekerbp); | 
of them that the tors to'befown the year full 

ing; and the how cared ent is thub earrhed 
up; to prevent its being lodged;- though, in gene. 
ral; corn thus culti vated is leſs apt to be beaten 
ben, than that which is mited in the commem 
We” becauſe the ſtraw of this, being more IT 
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firmer texture, eſpecially towards its bottom. It 
is for this reaſon that a zuſt of corn, which ſtands 

quite ſingle, nee een down by the 
weather... Netter dan ae wr ar go" 

” Cormuaiſedrhus muſt be reaped; the uneven: 
neſs of the ſurface makes it impoſſible to mou 
All poſſible care ſhould be taken to . the 

reapers from treading een ROE 

| looſe mould. lit mos ag bras yoo 
Mt ee ee eee do not 
ripen their ſeeds ſo ſoon as thoſe which have been 
ſtunted in their growth. For this reaſon, the 
corn cultivated according to the principles of the 
p new huſbandry, ripens later than in che common 

y, and ſhould ern be e ee ee 
—— ODOR. ee ee 

I Will now are een ee e 
the ſame field is again to be ſown with 'whear; not 

only the year following, but for ſeveral ſueceed- 
ing years: which may be dene with ſueceſs, be- 
cauſe — of corn 2 new nn by 
e which Ae e n Ar A 

Whole year, without producing any thing: + Thus, 

one great difference between the new and the old 
huſbandry is, that inſtead of fallowing 'a whole 
field, while another whole field is under corn; the 

T in the fame om! with the. crop, 


}\ 


*®s. 


Ie en —-— eg 
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being Aelpurkade alternately. * But n 


many great advantages in this new way, which 


crop has the benefit of having the mould ſtirre: 


fur its roots to ſpread in, three or four times in a 


| ſides; it is more nue the influence of rains, 


dews, and air, which afford the greateſt part of 


its food : ſor without air and without moiſture, 

plants cannot exiſt, no more than animals: like 

_  them:t00, they exhauſt the air, render it effete; 
and muſt have a conſtant and freſn ſupplj 
If it be thought proper to manure the land for 

a new crop, either of wheat or pulſe, the dung, 


which ſhould be completely rotten and mellow, 


muſt be laid in, the, bottam of the deep furrow = 


laſt formed in the center of the alleys, and ſhoulc 
there be covered with the mould 


1 4 1 4 k N * 1 's N 
" 6 Li - . on 
of heat. This is not giver 
bo 1 3 * 4 . 3 4 3 DIED" «2 8 : ? 37 a S CI Td BOS k 
* 5 \ pn 4 Ay 
4 ® 
1 4 + * 1 — * 


el is off le mand, and 10 
thought to be in ſuch condition 5 b 
is filled ay hg 


8 : r aud my —— 


the — dna are now. tobe! in — 
| middle 


* 


2. That the ſecond year's 'w 
moſt advantageous firuation; its roots having a4 
depth of ten, twelve, or fourtee 
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middle of the former alleys; and the alleys of this 
year will be in the mo of laft TYP Oe 3 
was before obſerved. FM) 

"Though land cultured according to Hs new 
huſbandry does not require ſo 2 dung as that 
which is managed in the old way, yet this manure 
will always help to enrich the ſoil, eſpecially if it 


thoroughly rotten when it is laid in the furrow, 


and covered over immediately after harveſt, it 
will have time to diſſolye into mucilage, and to 


diffuſe its juices, and not be apt to choak or inter- 
rupt the ſhares of the drill; an inconvenience 
which might take place, were To _ of uncbor- 
rupeed Amo. or other matter. rib Ye 


Hh is farther to be obſerved, e 
That if dung be uſed for che ſecond 1 : 


| Pie little of it will ſuffice; becauſe, it need | 


only be laid in the bottom of the furrows. | 
t been OY 


een inches, to extend 
themſelves in, by means of the furrow which was 55 


in the middle of the alley: for this reaſon, corn 


* 1 


ought to t beſt in thoſe lands which have 3 
oo longeſt cultivated in the new method: 
Mp ons" " pang aprons 15 to be nn dur. | 


1 . 
38 | v 


GY : 
5 in : : 
15 15 * 4 0 x 4 * 15 5 » - S Ka 7 4 oC "ot fa 
. C * 7 
* 
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ing the ſecond year; in erte e ande 
the, fame ſeaſons, as inthe firſt. Si hs 
I am aware that this excellent OY of ulli; 
vation is not without its difficulties and objecti- 
ons. It may, for inſtance, be alleged that ſpaces 
which admit of ſuch cultivation, will greatly re. 
duce the produce of an acre of land, and that it 
would-be attended with great expence; for the 
ſmallneſs of ſuch a produce. There is alſo ſome 
difficulty in placing of the rows om the ridges, fo 
àa to have an equal number every ſcaſon. In order 
do accompliſh this point, the rous muſt be ſoun 
ſomewhat irregular on the ridges : chat is, one 
ro muſt, be nearer to the furrom on one fide of 
the ridge than on the other. To explain this, let 
us ſuppoſe the ridges. tbreoſtep lands, or ten ſeet 
x inches wide; one row of the corn muſt be 
| fown at ons foot from. the center ada; furrow 
from the firſt to the ſecond row I ſappoſe two 


feet and a half, e ee eee ier 


7 Py ſrom the third to the fourth: che ſame, and 
from che fourth to the centre of the furrow twWa 
remains. So that when one row ſtands one 

Th eee den on one. fide of. che ridge, the 5 
other will ſtand two feet from the furrow- on the 

other ſide of the ridge. Then the next row on 

che / ſecond ridge will be again one ſoot diſtant 

tram the furrow ; and thus every furrow- interval 


will _ 


/ 
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will nn wide, when the other intervals, : 


or alleys, wilb be only: two feet and a, half wide, 


and every year the poſition will be reverſed. 


This, it is true, does not bring the rows of tha 
ſecond year exactly into the center of the ſuſt 


year's alleys, but hrings them {a near that che dif- 
ference is of little cenſequenee; and if though 
of conſequence it may be remedied by. e 
the ridge. famenhat wider. 3-3 33.24 
Upon this objec L will hae * another le 
e proceeding. practiſed by very intelligent far. | 
mer, and. draun from the Bath Society's. papers, 
of which. Society. the. author i nn inſtruQive 
correſpondent. | : Rn 50 
Nx. Andevſan.drille to avs. on aſunder, | 
and a ridge five feet wide a of cauxſe leaving inter- 
vals. of four feet. for: horſa-hoeing. The ſeed is 
ſhed in the raus promiſcuauſſy, but regularly, by 


_ Willy's drill plaugh, at che mte of from tuo 


Pec ka to a buſnel per acre: and he is of opinion 
the medium between theſe tyo, is preftrable ta 
either extrame, iſ the land is wall rilled, and the 
ſeed ſown in er Ts alt us runs; us. 

Planta totiller F 

The wheat. was: x drileds ae a 3 


2 . every ſecond year, and Mr. Anderſon continued 
chat mode eleven years; ſucceſſively, on ground 


worth from Hve.ta e * per acre, with 


A KCalcareous 
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. ſtones in it. His tenth crop produced 


eighteen buſhels an acre, and his eleventh crop 


fixteen buſhels' an acre ; after. great devaſtation 


from mice: e nnd for NE Ry N 


moſt two years. : 
- He' manured the 3 for -S fiſt. crop, 


OS four hogſheads of lime, and about eleven 
_— or put loads of that country, of rotten dung, 


at the expence of twenty ſhillings and four- pence 


per acre. For the ſixth crop, he manured again 

with twenty: hogſheads of lime an. acre, mixed 
1ead-earth, that is, head-lands dug up. 

With che rubbiſh of an old lime-kiln, at the ex- 


With fore 


| pence of one pound nineteen ſhillings an acre; 


and he uſed no other manure for eleven crops,. 
d about twenty loads of carth, and rubbiſn 
| at another time, on a ſwall portion of the field 
where the natural ſoil was remarkably thin; 
Which, if charged with the whole field, will not 
be two ſhillings per acre. Then, the whole ex- 
1 pence of manure ſbr eleven years, did not ex- ; 


eced five- ns; a S dee acre per 
annum. | 2 = 


Mr. Anderſon. e a or 1 — 3 + 
hoed his alleys only twice, during the growth f 
his crop: hut it ſhould have been repeated three. 
or four times. The earth cannot be kept in oo 
< table a W when the ** is in early n. 5 


175 
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and the uchther will permit, he has plowed, or 
horſe-hoed before Chriſtmas ; then he plows 
again as early as he can in the. ſpring a then a 
third: time, when the ear begins to ſwell in the 
ſtem ; and à fourth time, immediately before the 
bloſſam ãs come aut, or as ſoon as it is gone ; 
and theſe four plowings, or horſe-hoeings, 8 
thinks neceſſary to do juſtiee to that mode of huſ-— 
bandryg ꝓet is ſorry to ſay, that to his aher has 
idem da ere ee ee An be 
At the end of FOUL ES i eee 
| Makeldadicatfandblgronnivigheheungms 
above mentioned, greatly improved and is of 
opinion, that after» the above mode of cropping 
1 — had he carried no more mahure 
on the ground, it would haue been made more 


fertile chan at thef beginhing ; but he does n 


_ thinkithat/in ſueli a caſr he ſhould have had crops 
as profitable as with manure; yet he thinks it ab- 
ſolutehy neceſſary to avoid manuring ſuperabun- 
dantly far wheat Erops; left! they ſhould oy: to 
e thereby un profitable. 


N- Anderdonꝰ a crops have e eee 728 


3 nin buſhels an acre, per annumzothe average 
of che eleven (crops) fourteen buſhels The cpS 


af heat in the ſamecparith, taking the good win 


de bad Enns (and ſome run ta ona pound per 6 
: e RA * 729 0 0% 2607 05 * 

Nie | TD. 
s 8 l 1 ; 


99 Aud be obſtr vel, that; by the: drilk mode, 


a 


f ee —̃ K | 


#4 


8 en huvengayaliimons than -ficen 
| birſhels an ace + v4 111112 140 741; e fr N. 3 Foes 


_ #buſheliof ſort per ure; at Leaſt, is ſuwed; and 
«ab &dlvintafeofa:whoar:orop every iyear, and 
_ alfGkeePink the ground ee e good heart, 
With Becke matware. 6 ein ber Stock b $ 
v. B. when the erde N only nine buſhels, 
1 from ſteeping eee 
* Reynolds's method, audit Mas overdane:: by 
ich means Two buſhels were inc reaſed to three: 
and Avery ut ſedſon fallowing, the fed was in 
Freat part bilrft and deſtroyod. roten ovods 
dh chis culture, the bervy,; or-grain;:is certainly 
eee futler, and more perfect, conſequientiy 
magier in every ſenſe. This agrees with ther ac. 
counts cf thit grain produced by ſetting g 5: 
Fecher the finut has not affected Mr. Anderdon's 
cerops, but attacks chiefly. weak corn ; nritd ag in 
ine mode of huſbandry ou may ſow ſoon aſtet 
ik veſt, Lind horſe: huet al at 1 
inks. Eb; pa its preventiony 
a Change of 5 


Hur 1 to that _ which ariſes from bleme . 
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liable to it, as well as the old: yer he + ak fte · 
N quent horſe- hocinge, as they retard the immediate 
: om nas running- up ol the plant, wo | 
in the progrety,)5f repeated with. judgment] 
| way Ken i ea res. i nat ee | 
otherwiſe occur from repherin and at ene, 
His corn 13 Hee | the mil, 
Now; but hever-yerſo na 4 this 
neighbpurs! ile; * ad! 015 2609 O39 HORSE 
1 MrcAriderdon thinks the drilluplotigh; judicis” 
vully(uſed, 4 _ pc ne” e ere, | 
1 candy" ae 
wheib-erd; :intthehorſechobitig; ihr ullian me, 
ech but alſo; when the whole Had is: ſeeded 
withthat grain ſowingtir:in 4b6chi caſe ins edu 
Aistaht cows; Hine or den inches, io on t 
aſumder ?: lf Ban Mother i 


2001 what nn eee re ground - 


: * 7 Bs 4 8 * 2 
D et ©1111 e 
J % 55 5 


| 3 
| 
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ed in double rows, one foot alunder, —— 


ridges.” Hts . $3 1 7 3111 25 1132 * £3 Fi 92 Bid! 


Aude, Durs ket fadhertinphtimdrew' m the horſe- 
| | hoving buſbandry would be moſt profitably carried 
on by a change of crops and that turnips on a 
#604" fallow; drilled in fingle: rows, three feet 
afinder, of more, till the ground is in perfect 
elch, would bł a good crop to begin with; tand 
if dung, or other manures can be had, 'they can 
| Kearedly, for that bom be too fame appli 10 6d; 
Sen wee be Uiſpenſed with. Then ſhould [ 


| s o le farms; wok wand 
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_ courſe of crops in the Tullian mode, and to take 
two, three, or four ſucceſſive crops of N erg | 
may as well be taken as On. 
Mr. Anderdon is of opinion, that pales 4 
England millions of acres of land uncultivated, 
that would admit of being greatly improved upon 
the principles of the new huſbanulry, not too 
haſtily, or inconſiderately exerciſed. It always, 
in the firſt place, requires a fallow, and perfect 
tilth ; if very foul and rough, it ſhould have two 
years fallow before it is cropped; and if very 
poor,” will: require, and pay amply for ſome ma- 
nure if attainable. But the plough and manure 
may often be too much for corn- crops; and it is 
abſolutely neceſſary to ſuit your crops to the na- 
ture of your ſoil, and the ſtate it is in. He im- 
Pues the ſmall progreſs the drill-plough has 
made in agriculture, to the want of attention to 
- A IONEY - 3 e | 


W 
— 
- 


L eee e eee mean in its 
| favour, that I know of hone, by which land will 


de kept o canf dr in ſuch perfect rilth, and 
„„ 13 RE good 


Sa Man farmers 


ae net; W» TTnTR 
{bas T on! tt HC. > 16 ahn 


no gut. ii not ichſtanding this juſt panegyricſ on 
the method of cultivation I have now'deferibed; 


other, armlternatę crops, ſhould: be freſerrecd it 
S:highty-propar:thas we 1bowld take an aecurate 
vie of thoſe-alio,.in order that every. farmer may 
. haven his power to adopt the method which 
| pleaſes him maſt, nee en of 
them; bo & elle n wh 55 Mi et ni 

8 eie ee of 
alleys; chdnebueſe ab eighteen or twenty inches 


uicde, and hae only horſet hoed once during the 


ſaaſom; that ein dhe: month dener n 
. n mr confine —— 


_ "wichin-iſo narrow; a ck, As: this hoeintg day 


| beiginenmthiiovery light:ehifſclidhared/ploughy 
and:double anould board, and as the rarthi is, oor, 


| Hold be dis ——— 


of foored;imeag aste and — 
bor this ere. eee 


bardy 8 pur ring 1 Me 


1 een ae famed with FG 


; be rer D Two ti he f 
e have judged it 8 edlien 
to drill-ſow their wheat in rows, at nine, rn, 
twelve inches diſtance, and to "truſt tile Culch 5 
and keeping of it clean, to the Hahdchbe "al = 
| Where the extent of wheat owed is g#ear;"this'i 
2 moſt expenſive and vaſt operation; bur” at- th 
came time, hen hands can be procured to per- 
form the work, there is no doubt hut it will an- 
ſver as well on a larger, as. on a ſimnallex foale, 
1 have already mentioned in the article of Lale | 
| ing, Mr. Cooke's ,drill-plough, ,apd hexe there 
| given ſo full an account of it, that it would be 
| — demea * —_ Kr here 


at leaſt expence, 5 and giving, an > exealient © appor- 


Kaen, dy . — 1 Pa „ 77 ; 
berime Ents. haye, now been made 
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he 
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| they ive us no room to doubt. of his g 
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eric ns 4 | 
vith this plough, all of whith hav proved fue- 
| ceſsful. "Thoſe indeed of Mr. B © irt tlie — 
786 2 . 
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Se 


tion of it. I 11 
fown by him in thet © years, wich this imp 
and ſhall here add his own account of the reſult 
o that cul | : 
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"This 4ccoutit is atteſted by J. Townſend*. - 

The whole of this account affords ſuch com- 
aid latisfaction upon all the intereſting points of 
the. buſineſs, that I am convinced, if it were gene- 
rally known and underſtood; it would do a grea 
deal towards rendering hon r co in 


favoured us with an accurate 

reſult; Which'F wan ere inſert as ſuccintly* 46 1 

en ee hb e with £2 af 30 IM SES e 41. ; 
On peruſing the conditions held out by the 

" Tee Society, for a premium. for aſcertaining 

the moſt advantageous method of cultivating 

ene by 2 or broac | jp TOE ere = 


2 ent in the f Wing mauer. 2 
time he was rilling his land with wheat, being 
about twenty-one acres in one piece, his next 

 Heighbour was — in broad-caſt a piece of 
_ oo abou e n acres, adjoinin | ro it: whe 
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| | dibbled err yo a — eh 


nis neighbour's. was alſo manured for wheat after 
tte beans, his oun was not manured.Aat.all ; his 
- "neighbour's was ſown-broad-caſk with twenty gal ⸗ 
| Jons of ſeed/t0-the. gel, his dug was drilled with 
nine gallons and a half to thejacxe, During the 


Eb theſe . two oropa every attention was 


Paid to.the.comparative experiment, not only by 
- himſelf but many-ochers- LIntil the firſt hocing 
of zhe. drilled wheat./was perfortged, the brad 
eee & greater 
er of plante nee sd 4 har 


| th monch of arb, is,exhibired, 2, prodigious 
increaſe of ſtems, more vigorous, of 1 > 
r Ngaſt; po 5 


nb. JN Wee on Ni . 16a 1 Tins | 


1 rab meien exper 
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ments om c and his former drilling on lens, 
he. is inclineq · to believe, chat thare is hardly a 
piece of land to be found, chat will not admit of 
greater profits by arilling and hoeing, than broad-— 
eaſtingꝭ provided «that drilling and hoeing are 
propurly attended to. In proportion to the ads 

ditionab labour and expence required in cultivat- 
tractable loatns; ſo he found the additional lahour 
and expence of drilling and ſowing ſuch ſoils a at 
NR . de obſerved. that as. clay . 


—— in ee n 
hut the cultivator will bevell rewarded by ſuch 
ſoils, for all his additional labour and attention. 


8 An otder to wake a comparative trial heryrecn | 


arillad und broad - caſt barley, Mr. Boate prevailed 
upon::a neighbour, Mr. /William-,Greenway, of 
eee e ae eee 5 
Pr e . 
performed in due time, vet che authoxiſed My. 
—— thas bis drilled Wenden 


ace eas Mr, Boote. cet f wie e 
90 = | V 
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1 
| 
| 
| 
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your, with the clear'lofs'of a —_ rent. ae 


Sar tha ring his a rey en e dee. 
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Mr. B. wee eee e kept an ext 
2987; but found eee "from the munter 


4 payne e ſor by — 
of weeds are deſtroyed, which would otherwiſo 
ſtock the land, were their ſeeds ſuffered to oom 
to maturity. Thus his neighbour's' lands! are 
rowing Wuler and ſouler "every day, while his 


euerer —— 
ceffity 5 fourth'or-fifch 


25 pf Fi * 12 1. . 
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on ſuch of his lands as are already: brought | 
| OS 5er ſtate of -wultiv: 4 | Mr. B0 A % 


5 very certain he ſhall never need to make another 
8 being ard ns nent 
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| the drilled 3 — 
| whichis ng oe at mann 
| —— e this 
3 crop will flouriſh, while while the broad-caſt crop will 
ſuffer: but even ſuppoſing the drilled and broad+ 
caſt crop fhiuld ſuffer equall/ in a dry ſeaſon; if 
theicultinatas tacks ace : 
h ——— the oil;end-whpicoapy tfitrallidhould 
fall ſhort of his expectations, he has the pleaſures» 
at leaſt; of ſeeing; his land cleared ot weeds, which 


| will be che contrary with che broad - caſt crop, 


| where the Gailurawh opnef cm in uni | 
Proc a e of weeds : he will have the 


. 
— 


\ 


9 -tadyproteiipel regia | 
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>oher of Merit paid: ack 
. determinegd/to'try the method which: Mr. Cooke 
| havipublithed, of deferring to fow gaſa- ſeeds, till 
theiſecond; hoeing of the barley was juſt: going 
eee eee, ee eee 


ſown e we Git {uh nove Nt +5 72% ud 


1 3 s — bat. mY as a few 5 
dars whereas, if they wer 
Aram the 2 remain-inehe lt u. 


Same he rough ef he oner, a 
eter: chance ſcaping che , At, Bee 2 
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ſons, id may ſo happen, by the plant getting into 
rough leaf before the fly begins to exiſt, by rea- 
| ſon of the ſeed being depoſited at a regular 
depth, where there is a moiſture in the ſoil; 
but in regard to hoeing the turnips that are 
drilled, che advantages are conſiderable, the 
ſpaces between the rows. could: be hogd in 
half the time that would be required, ſuppoſing 
they had been ſown in the common way; and 
| when they dome to be ſet out at prophr diſtances 
in the rows, tür fuperflu6us'plants Will be cut out 
in one third of the tire uſually employed, and 
that by women or children; this he expeijenced 
in his turnip erop, which vas required to be hoed 
in the moſti buſy time of harveſt;and was dene by 
women and clildren: wheteas, if they hach been 
ſoun broadicaſt, he would haye: been under the 
diſagreeable neceſſity of ſerving. a ay” of his 


5 that far + Guncan e e never failed to raiſe 
. a valuable crop of turnips-eyety ſeaſon; and that 
de is tlezably caſyin tegard ty any apprehenſions 

from the fly which is cohſidered as ſo formidable 
by moſßt arm ers. —Mr. Boote has not hitherto been 
= e us >ith his mode. of ma- 
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de er e by Mr. Boote in hoeing all 
theſe crops, was one alſo invented by the Rev. Mr. 
el of à very fimple conſtruction, lite abreaſt- 
 ploughy, b to be pufticd forward by hand The hoes 
ing part of this dieset is made nearly in the 
| ſhape of a common large Dutch" hoc; but the 
ale, or handle, rifes from the Geket of the hoe, 
wirh 4 qulck ogee fiveep;" on the break f wick 
is placed a chin plate fon bent in ſuchæ manner, 
as to difpoſe the'carrh;/raifed by he dot on each 
ide, towards che rows of plartt s. 
One of theſe hoes is to be ſeen bene Wpd tity 
of tlie Society of Arts, in the Adelphi, London 
A plate of one is to be ſeen in che Bath Sc: 
Tran. Voll III. page 263, to Which L refer for 
| farther 3 uric 4414 4 6 4 nets owt. 
mchte, chat Mr. Cookie fix-ſhare wy ans 
ers every purpoſe of drilling well, ar nine,” ten, 
or tuelle inches diſtance in the tows ; and at the 
tha . al e iniychbiba} of a fix. 
red ſucceeded to his wifh I think 1 
ma vide: to ſay; that he ſeems to have put 
Agficulture t on the high toad towards perfection. 
But there is afiother mode of purſuing the 
Ain be e tr eye} p 
Vith great! ſucceſs, and has met with much ap- 
ws You. I. e 6 ee 
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probcion from thoſe who have ſeen and cxamin- - 
ed it. By-ſome. of thoſe gentlemen it has been 
called. the half-huſbandry; but 1 think! it would | 
be much more proper to give it the name of the 
alternate chuſbandry, as it conſiſts in ſowing, grain | 
and pulſe in alternate rows, in the fame field, 
The firſt trial of this kind that I ever heard of, 
was made in this county in May 1781. The 
farmer had drilled {| pring-wheat i in rows, two feet 
apart; he then ſowed turnips in the intervals, by 
. The turnips came up well, and were thin- 
d wit the hoe once. The wheat was a very 
X hana advices: better than another field 


| of the ſame ſoil did, which was ſown broad- ö 


8 autumn; though it ripened ſome what later. 
In cutting it, the turnips were no otherwiſe in- 
 Jured, than ins Wong forge” of me Targe leaves 


me were one: up pag the. urnips, Sith. a 
band-hoe, after which they grew very large and 
©vigorous., They were of the purple and white 
long kind, and the crop prayed nearly as. 1 as 
"Ton me land produced in common. | 
The farmer carried them off the field. in De- 


8 ate and, plowing in the ſtubble, left. it in that | 

ſtate till March, when he prepared it by two 
more plowings for barley, and clover, of which he 

had a crop chat yielded near forty buſhels per acre | 


2 ; 
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I the plant of clover was ſo good, 
att] e preferred its ſtray, to. common 
: 9 Den eint 115 203 „ bon 17 2 be: bis 

+ The queſtion which;naturally ſuggeſts ice on 
th thi ö occaſion j is, whether. the intervals. ous with 
turnips. in this experiment, would not, have been 
as profitably cmployed.in ſowing an intermediate 
row of wheat, by which means the rows would haye 
been at one foot diſtange, and would have given 
good: room for the hand- hoe, or Mr. Boote 8. dix- 
ſhare- hoe, which would have been ſtill leſs ex- | 
penſiye. Various modes, well executed, may cer- 
tainly prove ſucceſsfyl.; but it is by comparative 

trials only, that the adyantages, or diſadvantages 
of thoſe, modes, can be. alcer with. pi 

| and preciſion. For my oyn part, I da;not think 

the above-mentioned, experiment... anſwers. any 

Ao purpoſe, or could be attended with any pro- 
fit, either in the cleaning, pulverizing, or produce 
of the land: not but that the idea of alternate 


cropping, if properly executed, might de attended 


wich ſucceſs: but, in grder to attain this, the 
erain and pulſe, or roots, ſhould. be. confined, to 
alternate, x0Ws, and ſuch. ſpaces, or intervals left 
between each row, as to admit of the horſe-hoe. 
By theſe means, we have an exhauſting, and 
ameliorating crop on the ſame land; and while part 
3 * lofing | its fertility by the grain, the other is. 
. 1 LES: l 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


dib, 1 mould undoubre 


5 ceſnry 1 mould fill fa) „ ſomerkiing 'of the newly | 
- 'Introthuedd mode bf es A ie; on which T — 
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: bf che tramtpiration, or gtd 
the roots of the pulfe; Afid at the fame tirne, the | 
whole is improved by the cleaning, and pulve. 


Heng of ile norte hoc: Th bider'to ram 


this mol tefireable'end] and vfing it to pe 
the intervals between the” griin and priſe Heid 


be kept wide; and the mtanagemetn of theſe can 


not be better Performed, hah by that proceſb öf 
horſe-hotinp ; hi ch 1 Have Yeſertbed” for wheat | 
Arnie at two feet aid a bark dittance in the 


ros. 31 17 rad 4 2 . DION 45S. J 1 R r 8 TIF 1 
0 FY 4 


But, 1-confefs, chis möde of culture, which I 


have nevek tried, appears 0 me to be much b bet- 


rer calculated "For * alternate ro | 
roots, tha for alternate tows of grain and pulfe; 


. er it is mot applicuble to lands which are 
jj ih" wait" of cleaning and pulverization, W. 


* 


may p ly be attendetl with 
but when lands are alrcad; clean, and in ge 


ith one grain, ene pl, or one root; R | 

the arinnafly, according t6\rhe Rare ofthe rand, 
And the Various management it may require. wZ : 
Reſpecting heat, that king of graitis, it iv he- 


"already made pre » wo 
, on hg Ss V 
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Were the ſoil is light and good, or where the 
land is well pulverized, I have no doubt. of the 
ſueceſ of ſet-wheat, hen the work ĩs performed 
 with;Akill, and attention. This 1 rake to have 
been the caſe in Norfolk, and Suffolk, where the 
practice has ſpread with Apen 4, Hut, on Mil b, 
cold, wet lands, I can pronoi 8 ;4 
hat it will not ſucceed ; for there the corn with 
not tiller, ſo as to pr duce an ample zeturn. ap 
-. Fhe accounts given of it by the Norfolk bare 
mers are, that aſter dibbling it into the land, 1505 
. nerally on a clover lay, in the manner before dee 
. ſcribed, it produces a larger crop, cleaner, better, 
and heavier corn, and affords . employment. to: 
many poor women, and children, h i be 
employed upon it inſtead of men. 
Trials of it were made in the years 1774 4 
1775, in the following manner 
About Michaelmas 1774, a field of! clover and 
rye-graſs' ſtubble, 'containing twelve acres, was 
broken up, and plowed into broad ſtitches (divi- 
ſtons by furrows), the land being ſound. and dry 
Theſe MKirches were alternately ſet and ſown, | 
throughout the whole field, and che corn, after, 
respinga ns laid up, and.carefully kept ſepy 
7 On r W found that the whear which, 
had e nyt Par (STE ware, 
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About Michictivins" 1775; the "ite experiment 
was tried in afield of eight acfes, which was a 


clean clover ſtubble, treated in all feſpects as the 


former. The reſult was, that the produce ore 
ſet- wheat excee poker or the” e ee, hoop 
büttel per re. W 
In both t trials, s bort ör che bet el was ” 
ſuperior t to the ſown, in quality as well as in 


quantity. 7 But, in order to ſtate the reſult in a 


proper poitit of view, T AI giv ve. "the —_ 
ſummary e,, oite 1ans nn 


Profit by ſeed fived on fit acres, bene 54 


nine buſhels, at five ſhillings perbuſh. 2 5 0 


5 Dire by inckeaſe of produce, ſix pecks Feet Be. 


per Acre, at an average nine 2 a 2 5 0 
| 1 e 8 5 | = 5 % — 2. 
5 5 * ds W ke itt" Thy - 1 vo) 1 101 6 * 
Expence of facing bn ae a 


; ene Acre. *- <p? e e mY md 1 0 


i 82 . 509 8 1 TE ie N. #5 2755 2 
n * Ik Ys * 0 
yy N 5 yy * N . Bg bk _ . 1 


7 per acré. It mould alſo be obſervat;tthur) the 


expence of "ſetting is now greatly feduced,' and 1 


| am inforr ET be 


ke . | -&Y 


1 are, which n me al es an addition oute Winne. 
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which is, that the corn is not near ſo liable to be 
laid by heavy rains, and is of courſe more cafily 
reaped. It has alſo this farther advantage on a 
clover lay, that, being fer on the middle of the 
flag, or turf, and not running, like ſown corn, 
into the ſpaces between, it thereby avoids being 
mixed and diſturbed by the graſs, weeds, and 
trumpery, that generally riſe from berween the 
flags, eſpecially if the land is not very clean. 
The following particulars' will more fue -, 
plain the nature and circumſtances of the above- 
mentioned crop. The ſoil was light, inclining to 
ſand, worth about fifteen ſhillings per acre; being 
within five miles of Norwich. The clover lay was 
only one year old. The holes were dibbled one 
inch deep, and two on a flag, near four inches 
apart. Two grains were intended to be ſet in each 
hole: but this is very uncertain, as it depends on 
the giddineſs of children, who will take no care. 
This crop was not hoed, though that would have 
deen a great advantage to it. 1 do not find the 
produce per acre ſtated in the account. The ſtraw 
of the ſet- Wheat was both higher and ſtouter than 
the other, and was more eaſily reaped. The Nor- 
| folk miller prefer this vheat, becauſe it is the moſt 
een ſample, with fewer ſmall corn intermixed; 
büt it is nearly of the ſame ſize, and dg 
mueh on a par wich that of the ſoun wheat, = 
2 YN 258 | 15 2 4 ; 1 


Called dibbles; walk backwards making 19; rows 


1 108 1 1 «rather light, and y ten- 

85 ter, and, where the: drill. dugh cannot be com- 
modiouſſ ;uſed,, on account of the apertures be- 
wen. the flags, and their irregularitics. But 
where the land is ſo ſtiff and wet, that, the ſeed 

_ aphatiig, readily, covered. by the buſh-harrow 
. drawn oyer it for that purpoſe, 1 ore thermp | 
ould be better ſown broad- caſt. 
Ant This account is nearly in ſubſtance what I have | 
Hound. in the firſt volume of the Bath Society's = 
SPOTTING ; excepting where 1 thought it neceſ- 
ry 10 reconcile i it more perfectly, by a few.incon- = 


+ 3th H vir g purports: hs i fort *£4 042 aft" 
: EOY October, as lande which Ea p 


| kings care a Fe. za a5 Even as poſſible 
A heavy roller is then affed ayer the 
man, or ſeyeral men, wich ua pair of 


of holes in the carth, or flag, ſo ha ehr e 
ad nF 


three inches diſtant in the rows, and the rows on 
each flag, or line of turf, near five inches from 
each other. The dibbles are ſhort. Ricks, with 
handles like a ſpade, and pointed in the form of a 
ſugar-loaf, witha croſs pin within one inch and a 
half of the point, to prevent the holes from being 
made too deep. One pair of dibbles employs 
four women, or childre mne the dibbler, 
Aa ie ee, 5 0 — is drawn by a 
| horſe acroſs the field, till the. wheat is covered, 
and the holes are filled up. In this method, che 

| ſeed is regularly placed in the ground, x four 
pecks are ſufficient for an acre z Whercas | 
are the uſual broad. caſt allowance. | 
An experiment was lately made in n Norfolk . and 8 
tte following e laid before their agricul- 
tural ſociety. e 
A whole "I Was Get and ſer in alternate f 
Kitches: 2 and »threſhed - 


buſhels per-acre more than the ſown, and N 
10 to be ſixpence per buſhel better. . 5 
. 2 writer of chis account: ſays, that he hinaelf 
— eren nine 1 which were 
3 were ay of foren years old, and the 

| 1 
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The whole! work, 
harrowing, . — in — by 
_ three ploughs, having a pair of horſes and a man 
to each plough, five men dibbling, and twenty 
children dropping; the roll, and buſh-harrow 
employed another man. The land was as follows: 
the firſt, a black, mooriſh ſoil, and a clay under 
it: this, in Suffolk, is called a woodcock ſoil. 

The next ſeven acres (a hill), were on the top a 5 
nn eee kana mixed foil. 
folk; — —e—ê Wo rhorks 
Aabreaſt; one man ere and guides 
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above balance, benefits 
one peck, and ſeeds twenty- fi 15 
1 imagine that the reader will oijceive: the 
above calculation is erroneous: nor can it be rec 
tified, unleſs we knew what was the exact produce 
of the acre of ſet· wheat; for it is ſixpence per 

buſhel — of that produce, that ought 
upon'the ſurplus of eight buſhels only. This wil 
make the balance in favour den mann, 


| than inthe above ſtatement. ee 51 


On lands where wheat is ſet, the . i: 
rom thoſe ſhrivelled diminutive: grains that are 
ag commonly found, in even the beſt crops, that 
are ſown broad caſt: of courſe it is ſpecifically 
heavier; and the proportion of flour exceeds the 
comparative difference of weight: it accordingiy 
8 price nene, thar of the beſt bilge! 
Every fafmer orf en an IP hy 
| adopts this wüde will find the performance eaſy 
beyond his firſt apprehenſion; and be fully repaid: 
with! an eee or greater e ne 75 


Ine; "pins ke hand, when eicher ſet or fown;, and they, 
gain more by this, om en kg and fxpence per nes 
W | | 
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but, —— a 
5 eee eee eee | 
The next accurate and intereſtiag | ricul 

can give upon this ſuhject. are 5 
ter from the Rev. Mr. Cloſe, noche Bah Goci .*, 
Fe there informs us, that the following experi- 
ments were made in two adjeining ficlds, only 
parted by a ditch, one containing ſix acres, and 
theother five.” : * ae, e after yielding, | 

18, 5705 6 eee 
_ fer —— ey Ha firſt 9 


4 Fan In May following, the crop vas pro 


periy eleaned by hand. hoeing · On the twelfth of, = 
Auguſt it was cut by twelve reapeta. [After ſtand- 
ing a proper time in the field, it was brought 
home, and, upon threſling it, the , geres pro 
duced only eighty- four buſhels. October 16. and 
jy ** pve Mrs beer xe Samen 
0 ben Mitten pres eder e arena. 
| ; tim id ten pee buon the: whole fuld. 25 Eu d 


1 95 wh ner eee in the i fit the cet 
EF a, elm. 8 e 
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eber ebe er labourers.” The crop pro. 
| duced one hundred and twenty-eight buſhels and 
 athalE, This. wheat, ſucceeded a crop of potatoes, 
not manured. for. but twice horſe-hoed. Ihe 
tines of che ſetting, ar dibhling frames, were three 
inches and eee E 36 e 
Setting. at that. time ten Anllings per Ts 


acre, but now. dane. at 8 0 ** i 


| Hand- hoeing, and weeding)... tee ee 


Six buſhels. of, ſeed, at fix ſhillins 


and three-pence. . —— — N 


Rem of dand. 2 9 „„ „% Aa eee * 


Syed. one . pound. . four. ſbillingss a 
unn nden fifteen OOF: «+» 119 0 


| Harrowing,'t6 cover the ſeed ....... 9 1 6 


Reaping, and Farting home . 1 16 0 
Thyatung, at eighteen PEACE euper; 57155 . 
FCocomp', becauſe the crop was mer 110 521 7 
CCC ͤ ͤͤ AUO 


"three miles ro market _— 0:40: 


* ph" pre tY f 


Total S 21 0 0 
Been for eighty- four . 


-- fix: Ruger het. Sc * 


| from che ſir actes, only : | 

| Bender fra, worth two guineas .. 8 275 2 1 

2": ®N& coomb is four buſhels, er half aquanerof cor. x 

1 | 


* 


” 


Ain ores 9 1 W 
ene bee ddr. Pay 8 O 
Hand-hoeing and weeding . . 2 % 01 
Two buſhels and a half of ſeed... 06 74 


Rent of land TITTY Sib Sod ied 1 . * of © 0 0: 


'Tythe twenty ſhillings ; town charges 
twelve ſhillings/and fix-pence! ... 1 12 6 
Twice plowing ih. 545 05050 dF AG) 29 16 * O 
Harrowing before and aſter ſetting... 0 2 6 
Reaping, and carting home 1 5 0 
Tuyreching fixtcen quarters d 12 2 
FHorſe-hoeing the. intervals . b 
Qurting to 1 eee 0 16 | ah 


8 0k i 64 8 E N + 4 8 a 
5 Total expence 3 rnd9. 27 wt 
5 x Nt r 2 1 2 

| Produce of 5 quarters, fold at 1954 

forty-eight ſhillings per quarter. .g8 17 0 

| Value of ſtraw EY 0 * 9 0 
3 I r nts eto - As — 


be © . 1 0 o 


pence a gore 5 5 8 
8 Nett rot. eee 2 2 
A ; 5 i pr | _ I 4 | 


Both theſe crops- were aged e mil- 
* but the fiye- acre field leſs than the other. 
The ſiLacfe field, however, had it received no 
fuch i Suey, would never = have yielded i in any pro- 
orga | ag 0 
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- portion-to the others as it produced i in the ſtraw 
only ſix fair driving waggon loads; whereas, 
from the five-acre; field, there were ſeven large 
loads, though only half the land was 0 
being in alleys, or intervals. 

Mr. Cloſe, in a ſubſequent paper, . 1 | 
after the above experiment, there had been two 
more crops taken from the fiye-acre field; and that 
in 1784 it, produced fix quarters per acre. That in 
October, 1786, the hurthen in ſtraw was not equal 
to the former year; but that the ears were remark- 
+ ably long,and. large, ſome of them meaſuring eight 
inches, and many containing ſeventy grains of 
corn; ſo, chat he eſtimate ine crop, though-not 
then threſhed, at ſix quarters, per acre. This, ſays 
he, will make the return from the three years 
crops, on the five acres,, without, any aſſiſtance 
from manure,. amount. to, one hundred and ten 
pounds eleyen ſhillings, or, thirty-ſix. pounds, ſe- 
venteen ſhillings each year: a produce far exceed- 
ine his moſt ſanguine expectations. ingly vi 

The ſame gentleman, in 2. letter to the. — 9 
in London, | gives an account of a crop of wheat ſet 
with intervals of two feet two inches, planted with 
\ potatoes between the rows, both of which pro- 
del ſo abundantly, that he reaped from ſix 
acres and a half thus cultivated, eighty- two 
pounds in one year. The wheat was ſet the 18th 


of October, +785; The champion 0 
planted the 26th of April, 1784. The wheat was 
reaped the agth of Auguſt, and the potatoes were 
taken up in October. + Whear'thitty aig Ecottibs x 
| er one hundred and forty-cight fucks“. 
There is: till another mode propoſed for the 
| eu Gf bert g which is, by ſowing it with 
a dfieplough, ſo conſtructed, as to drop it 
in cluſters of fix or ſeven grains, at three, four, 
or five inches diſtance in the rows. This was 
even put in WA, "_ pee heat, "by ths 
Ge- Lokon Seer upon the Gbject, and pro- 


_ miſced46/fend'them a Cluſter ſowing-plough, of 


his own invention, but was prevented by deathf. 
= 7 An "ingenious friend of 1 W 10 is al 


1 ao ee d ef for the tranſplanting of 
| wheat; tyitaking the (lanes foi the ed beck 
n# ailing tha! out Tint" the "RA, like. cab- | 


: doubt, Füsse eitel che -branchirig, vr til- 5 
lering of the plants, and thus greatly increaſe the 
produce of the land. That it would anſwer vell 


7 on 4 finall {cale, bara adam: of any doubt, chat 


\ . * * 3 


„ Land See Tran, vil. W. 5. 6 * in 4 9 co 
Fn La . Lark un „„ _ 


wh 7 


* 
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ie yould anſwer'on a'very lage one, admits of 
wy Le, 

= | ſhall sein * ſetion, by: giving a ſerics 
af four years experiments, on alternate'crops of 
_ drilled wheat and beans, made by Mr. Arbuth- 
not; whoſe judgment, veracity, and preciſion, 
| Fl um to the moſt ample confidence. | 


Culture of Drilled Beans, 1767. 1 


The ſoil of this field i is a ſtrong. Cie: 
loam, tending. to clay, on a clay bottom. In 
1766, it yielded wheat, the ſtubble of which ; 
was very foul, with numerous weeds. It was 
plowed once in the ſpring; and on that earth 
dibbled with beans, part tick, and part horſe- 
beans: of the firſt, two buſhels and a half per 
acre; of che latter, two buſhels. The rows were 
equally diſtant, fixteen inches aſunder. They 
were hand-hoed twice; the . ow Sh gran 
| and a half per eee. WH 


| | Expences Peet F 
. One plowing. * 9 8 ——— — -- e e 10 0 


See. tet wege: rag gen MR O 8 0 1 
; Dibbling. . 7. ET EEE here 0 6 0 8 
f Two e —2—25*2ͤä 4 0 & 8 2 | 


"ay: over * 16 9 


ISM Robert Bogle, Efa; of of Dildowie, in Scotland. [Back 
Tran. Vol. II. p. 157. | . | 
Vor. ͤ LE | Reaping 
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Brought over C1 16 0 
N 5 —. IG + 0 N @ 
CE — YEE apo 65 © 

| 0 three quarters and a half. 0 4 6 
2 . eee 9 gt 
= f . __ es Hey: nah AAAS 4 2 0 


"19. 6 
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> E 


=: 5 „„ 1 e 
| "2 pars and a half (nine gallons 
to a a buſhel) at theres ona Wings” i 1 1 0 
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g 9 8 99 55 ee eee sees 3 19 6 
5 e e IT | Qlearprofi peracee La 2 2 


Wn This ef on a crop that muſt be conſidered 
ET a ſubſtitute for a fallow, is very conſiderable * 
| and, ſhews that drilled beans, even on a ſingle | 
1 ploving, may be advanta e employed in 
15 nce and S a hs of Drilled Wheat ; 


4 EG bean ſtubble of the preceding experiment 3 : 
5 was plowed directly after harveſt, throwing down | 
wa, lands. The field was then plowed with little | 

7 Te Suffolk ſwing-ploughs. | Five of them did eight | 

1 acres 1 a . after which it was ut up 0 
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but lands, three feet and 


again: the ridges two. 
a half over. They. were harrowed once, and drill- 


ed two rows of wheat on each, at ten inches 


aſunder: the quantity of ſeed, three pecks per 


| acre, After the drilling, the furrows were ſtruck | 
with the double 'mould-board plough, and the 


land left well water-furrowed. In the ſpring; ten 
facks per acre of malt-duſt were ſown on the corn; 

the ten- inch partition was once horſe-hoed with 
the ſhim, and the intervals five times with the 
ſame inſtrument, being followed each time with 


the double mould. board plough. The laſt horſe- 


hoeing was after the bloſſoming of the corn, the 
horſes being muzzled: the rows were once hand- 


hoed with five.inch hoes. The 1 2 8 four £5 | 


ben 25 acre. 


4 1 
N 2 


1 15 5 Ee | ; 
76 e n 8 


Second dino e e nots of „ 
Third ditto— eee e CY 


Three pecks . PO 4 : 
FCC 9 4 r 


7 nenn ante Sata aranro * 


156 
3. 
hl 
: 3 8 
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38 55 


Water Sera 5 eee e 3 * 
Aen. ſacks of malt-duſt, at two f illings . 
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V Brought over C2 13 4 
Shim, fig in „1 1 0 
Double mould- board plough . o 5 10 
Reaping S o Rs 
NED eee dF: 
Threſhing, and binding the ſtraw...... 0 13 
eee o 2 
e e 1 2 


AC doing omit abr). o 4 0 


„ Tora — — 'S 
p Tot ONE 


— 


" ae at fifty. tw o millings * 3 
VV 10 7 
Sieden buffy... 1 10 0 


* 
E 8 ; + 


6 12 od 


„„ n e | Eapences 5 5 — 8 


5 


his) profit's on a 2dritied © vos of "Sy is much 
in favour of this ſpecies of culture; particularly | 
. we. take into account the fine order into which 
" the land muſt ae ed ie gh me Was be. 


9 may as: in point of rofir; bu 
| 1 leave the ſand: in 8 a * of per- 


8 * 4 5 . 2 . — 
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a Met mould be marked; that this mode 
leaves intervals of two feet eight inches from 


double to double row, and that the tem inch par- 
tition was horſe-hoed with a ſmall. ſhare put on 


the fhim.—I wiſh it had been explained in what 
manner the 1 qpraad were ſaved from Aſs TOE 
20 
ene | 
The wheat ſtubble of the laſt experiment was 
plowed. up in the beginning of December; the 
ridges on which the wheat grew, were reverſed : 
they were then drilled with beans, double rows on 
each, at fourteen inches diſtance; conſequently the 
intervals were two feet four inches. The ſeed two | 
buſhels an acre. Five acres were the. mazhgan | 
b. and three the tick. The culture beſtowed 
an them while growing, conſiſted of two hand- 
n. and ſix horſe-hoeings; three with the 
ſhim and as many with the double mould- board 
Je eee 


Account of the Mazagan. 
ati e e ne 0 4 
Harrowing eee ef tet n 6 
Drilling ee ee LN FS 6 
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down directly after harveſt, and then et 
ed; upon which earth it was ox harrowed, that 
1 * A e Next, | it was ridged. ” 
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The difference of via etween tlie two FEY 
of beans is great, and ſhews how much depends 5 


on chooſing ſeed with judgment. Mr. Arbuthnot : 


has remarked, that the great advantage of the 


” mazagan bean is, "Its being harveſted a month 


before the tick, and ſix weeks before the common IT 
borſe bean which is a circumſtance very "much = 
in its favour : and if a perſon chooſes to fow tur- 8 
nps 4 among his beans, in the manner 1 have 
EE, they are covered by the laſt hoeing ; „ 
and by the beans coming off early, they give 
more to the turnip plants. The meat of this 8 
bean is both NEE and fuller | To that of any | 
other fort. 8 . e 


1 i p ; 
Po Lang: 1#; reaps: Fs 590 55 


| 1770. wm : PAY 2 
V Int che ume field, til hem 3 4 
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up again into three fert and u half lands, and har- 


rowed with one horſe. - This is done by the horſe 


walking in the furrow, drawing two ſmall hat- 


tons, each covering half a land. In October, it 


was drilled with wheat, four rows on each land, . 


7 eight inches aſunder, with one buſhel per acre; 


| a double mould-board. - plough, | 
; warer-furrowed.” 


and dnce with che double — he : 


after which the furrows e eee , a 


L528: 4 bye 

The 24h, of November, o one. ET Vas | 
Vith rabbit. *. dung, at the rate of eightcen. ſacks 
px Acre, at one ſhilling and two pence Per fack. 
Another land With 50¹ try jung, at the kate ol 
| frventy-tvol buſhels | per. acre, at Xpence - 5 and A 
third with wood aſhes, the fame quantity, at four 
pence. The poultry dung turned out much the f 
1 ; the rabbit next; , and the aſhes, laſt. 

In March, all the reſt of the field was 'manured 2 
with twenty "facks a an are of rabbit dung. 7 Was y 
| hand-weeded once betwekn the rows, and im- 5 
nieck twice in the intervals of one foot lix 1 inches, 5 
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Here ends a courſe of four years drilling on the 


hand; it includes therefore all the common 
l circumſtances that. generally. affect crops, whether 


_ favourable, or. unfavourable. | The land was in 


foul'order, no, other fallow was given t6 it kan 


drilled crops;. that material end was anſwered, | 
and the produce. at. the fame time profitable. 1 

cannot, however, but remark, that conſidering the 
culture, and manure beſtowed on this land, it 
might hate been naturally expected, that the 


_  erops of the third. and fourth years would have 
tyrned out much greater than they actually did 
and it would have been a ſatisfaction to heyy 8 
| Heard what, ee Mr. Arbuthnot a d aſſign, 
for heir not ot. he. being more productive. 1 
Oge fact nen of great importance, is des - 


ducible from this courſe of drilled trops; n 


that beans and wheat may be raiſed alternately on 


the fame land, for any number of years, without 


8 Its n foul, or re 
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A e n gn pen Nee 
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vx muſt alſo obſerve, that in lions Gini expe- wW_ | 
nei ede by Mr. Arbuthnot, on the culture 
e bean, 2 found chat thoſe drilled | 
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in b were more productive than thoſe 
drilled in February, by four buſhels per acre. 


Although the above profit per acre is ſurely 
very handſome, yet Mr. Arbuthnot was of opi- 


nion, that more could be gained by the following 
courſe of crops: 1, cabbages; 2, Windſor beans; 


3, oats; 4, clover; 6, wheat. One advantage 


from this courſe ariſes from the quantity of dung 
Produced by the gude wal een the obs AM. 
"EIT 6: a . 

Mr. Arbuthnor | is of opinion, that Ane a- 
nue given to land frequently, is infinitely more 


. | beneficial, than a great quantity laid on once in 


fiye or ſix years: Of the truth of e. 

3 Lam e eee xperience. 
Bean ſtraw for een is as. good) * 
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in nich they are ſown. A . is 
ſmaller than that of the other fort,/ahd/it yields a 
lefs'abundant:crop, furmers never chooſe: to fow 
© it, except; by any accident; they loſe the proper 
ſeaſon of ſowing their winter wheat. eis 
Culture is alike in all reſpects, and they ripen at 
| the ſame time. From the latter end of February 
to the middle” of March, and ſometimes a 
- Ittle later, as. ſriſon fob his-pring- 5 
5 e F761 
Sir tne Fondjes gives he llowing hee. 
evunit of 4 erp of Siberia n ſprihgachear, ſown | 
* Tt land was fr rumed up from common, in 
| 1764, (being at chat time full of alternate clay, and 
. gravelipits; or covered with thorn and furze) 
| after which time, it was alternately under crops 
of wheat, turnips, clover, oats, or tares, till July e 
177. when a crop of tares was cut off from it, 
and made into hay. Aſler a good Wee. dem- 
poſt made i in the farm- yard, of loam, fe 


and/cow-dung was laid on it, he plowed Er! tur- 5 ; 
nipe, which were ſoun by he goth of Auguſt, and 
| they wer taken off the ground at five guineas per . 
te, by the cow-keepert of Southwark; wa 
| DD ods gene og SH $56) i 2s Sk 
I, weer tenth of March nd. th cn Ee 
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per acre; on four. or fivecbout ridges, laying it 


don with red clover, Dutch ditto, and rye-graſs 


| ſeeds, in the uſual quantities. As it was only 
then threſhing out, he could not ſpeak of the 


quantity but by the tythe, which makes it two 
quarters per acre: it was reaped with a ſickle on 


the 7th, and 8th of Auguſt. On the aoth of Sep- 
rember, it ſhewed as fine a crc 


rop of red clover i in 
flower, as ever was: ſeen, and was mowed for 


clover hay; yielding, by the computation of his 


| gardener and labourers, one ton and an half per 


d beſides: ten days cut-clover for three cart- 
- horſes, from five. acres. When. the. wheat hood 5 


in the car, the furrows ere not diſtinguiſh: 


from the ridges ; ſo full were they of wheat, . 


7 ſp much was the ſurface upon a level. 
As fodder is alten amel in many; arts. of 
| 1 particularly in the neighbourhood of 


nure is plentiful, perhaps this would be a grain to 


lay down. graſs-ſeeds. with, preferable either tio 
cats, barley, or other ſpring- corn; as, in good 
| ble ſeaſon, it would at leaſt 
5 help young ſtock. through, the winter, beſides 


ground, and favou 


| g a Crop of good clover, to ow wor n 
horſes, in the: a ec time., 


1 ſhall here add another account 'of 8 870 | 


at and ar, rom, Mr. Whitmore, to 


n, and other great towns, even where ma- 
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- reſident of the Society 


of Arts, &c. in London. The ſoil on which he 


began to uſe the drill-plough was a good hazel 
lam, a ſpa 


is depth, with a ſandy, gravelly bots 


tom. In the year 1783 it brought him a good 
crop of turnips, after proper preparations of fal- 


lowing, mucking,' &c. | Theſe were eat off the 
premiſes laſt ſpring, when it was twice plowed, 
= and was | in the middle of April ſowed with Cookeꝰs 


cen inches interval; ſix ſta- 


drill. 


mute acres! of barley, and tuo of {pring wheat, 
taking ſomething leſs than a buſhel of wheat to 8 
Lech gere: as ſoon as the grain was completely | 


up, and weeds, eſpecially charlock, began to ap- 
pear, he had the crop well hoed by two men work - 


ing Cooke 's hoe, doing with eaſe tuo acres a da. 
has This was repeated on a ſecon 
5 weeds, witch matic the crop very vigorous, ſo that 


-appearance of 


| y viſible. While ſtrong 


ighbourhood were lodged with 
* An, was raſe/aghire with great /vigour: 


8 ri def ware, of ſixty buthels of barley, - 


buſhels of ſpring wheat to an acre; 


5 whereas, the richeſt ſpots of land there; will not 


produce above ty buſhels of barley, beſides the 
great ee of rd nt isan 8 of "hi ut 


4 ; Bee _ 1 were e well 1 F n 1 5 


> ip 77 
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Killings per acre, | 


to recommend the Ari for autumn ſowing, and 


had been informed that many crops, by this me- 
thod, had turned out forty and fifty buſhels, but 
obſerves that they were drilled in rows at — 
8 5 | RE, 
Spring wheat has this adn in a countries 
where the winters are very ſevere, that it is not 
ſubject to blight: for which reaſon it might be 
very prudent to ſow of both. Kang in 1 . | 


; | mates. ; 


| It cannot, 8 be nies . 5 
fowings ſhould produce plants quite ſo vigorous 

as thoſe which remain four or five months longer 

in the earth, or that they ſhould tiller equally: 

Hut their crops will be very good, if rightly ma- 
. 3 as we e have c 4s Aan eee 


| The ſoil Would be! 8 8 for- wh £ 
45 aun in the ſpring, than for the ſame ſort of grain 
\. ſown in autumn; and it will {till be wig it! K 
| dos ſome what richert. BY 
Wheat is the beſt d heissen of all Ss 15 
es themoſt generally uſed in England for bread. 
It yields a very ſtrong ſpirit; and if malted which 
is illegal, and mixed in ſmall quantity with en 
malt, it would add greatly to the ſtrength of beer, 
as: 0 to its — but makes it taſte more 
oe = luſcious. 


| —_ * 4 


de it, which i is both nouriſhing and well. 
- tang, (hut hard to digeſt. They likewiſe brew 


8 hs dock ee with os ach Sie: b 
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mer corn, is ſowed ee in n Sutymn, 1 or in 


dhe ſpring, at · the ſame time as wheat or rye. 


This grain, of which there are two ſorts, one with 
a fingle, and the other with à double chaff, though 
both have always two ſeeds in each huſk, was for- 

e moch eſteemed. i in Italy and Egypt, and is 
mon in Germany, where they make 


beer from it in ſome places. It was of this grain 


„ the ancients n their eber wh wen 5 
5 were'very fond. e ens 
gh en Saad as 4 ts ” 
1 which.it is not unlike when growing, its 
"OOO and. of. IE its ſtalk 


Tho 
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| bart a leſs firm, and its ear flat and 
2 with ſeeds only on each ſide. Some writers 10 
diſtinguiſn a third fort by the name of White ry, 
which they take to be the o/yra-of the Greeka and _— 
 Liatitis; and ſeems to be what Mr. Mortimer calls - 
| Tyiticos/peltum,' a ſort of naked burley or hs | =» 
_ barley, cultivated in Staffordſhire, ſhaped like 1 
barley, but with a grain like wheat. It is much 3 
own at Rowley, Hemſtal, and Redmore, where 
they call it French barley. It makes good bread, 1 
; and good malt, and yields a good increaſe; and | | oe, = 
therefore would do well to be tried in —— | "= 
It ripens carly;” does beſt in a dry foil, and is nat 4 
It te be much aan om Tits : 
beard and wußte huſk preſe 
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. bar . 
rley, viz. 1, Steins ley, with en "ok 
rows of gain : % The common long-ecared'bar/ | 
ley; 95 W 1 805 ſhorter. and broader ſpikes, 
harley; eee 50 
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ſquare barley, which is als cler be: -barle 
1 The Geſt uf thee, ic ch common orin 
En — generally culti 
= ide into two * vize- he common, 
E | Wen e the ws; CEA 
| fioned by its having been long. cultivated upon 
light-gravelly ground: and, in fact, the ſeeds, of 
tis early ſort will, when taken from ſuch a ſoil, 
and eee mee. ml bt near. a fort- 


=. 8 tank. „Fon this bn, en 
in che ales generally purchaſe their ſeed barley | 
from the light gravelly uplands but after two or 
cmree years culture in the vales, it becomes as late 
ny 7 of ripening, as the barley which is the uſual pro- 5 
75 duce of the place: ſuch are the effects, of habits 1 in 8 
pPlwants. On the other hand; the farmers in the 
3 8 uplands procure their ſeed-barley from the Riff | 
: - f Winds in the vales; for without this change, 8 
IS rh grain would. degenerate in fulneſß and in bulk. 8 
7 50 is for of barley is- eaſily. eee le . 


: - 8 ar A. > =. 
f ene . r 3 
„ 5 7.68 
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the een nd e of its —— it the 


moſt liable to be lodged. The grains of this fort 
regularly ranged in a double row, lie over each 


other, re re ang or the pgs ERIE, ; 


| and are without a W ũwr. 


ley, from the great quantities of it cultivated 


about that place, has ſliorter and broader! cars, 


f and longer awns, which help greatly to 


it from birds, and cloſer ſet grains than any ofithe 
__ other ſorts; which ir ſeldom equals in height; nor 


is its ſtruw, en ebener Fr fn accounts 
ed ſo good fodder for ca . 2 22 170 10. 8 aft 
IM The bear-bartey, OT big, Ii 


in the ſuthern parts of England, but very much | 


2 


in the northern counties, and in Scotk 


| 1. is by fur the hardieſt of this ſpecies-of corn. - 
There ate two ſorts of it; one with: four rows: of 


y called four-rowed: barley, and 


S 


Ike ſprat-barley, like) ſe called Fulham u 


ke other with fix, uhich is Aitinguithed by the N 


. name of barley- big. TI 
chan tkat of the other ſorts; bor whichreaſon'our | 
maltſters hold ir leaſt in eſteem. 

Both the four-rowed and the fc row. é thrtey 

are generally fown in the autumn, nearly" at. the 

ap me time as wheat, not only in temperate lis 

1 mares, but e very . ; their 
Eo Bb 2 95 "Hardineſs | 


e rind of hit ib thicker © 
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hardineſs being ſuch, as to bear the winter's 1 
even in e mountainous en ot” northern COS 


ry oldie? dads 8 
ſuccced beſt i in a rich and well-tilled ſoil, yet it is 
) 0 very well in wank and ſandy, as well 
or ſtiff lands, which would not be able to 
nouriſh wheat: but ĩt delights particularly in light 
dry ground, ſuch as the black rich mould, and 1 in 
mot fart 'of _ which" lie ary; eſpecially if 
= ured: with dung, | Y 
chalk, Sir Hagh Plate ninends 
 foap-aths a as an eee erer of — 
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inne e e pigeot' e malt, duſt, and 
5 TW SIE" pore derek RET, 
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be ſown early, 


"Mie this fort i in particular 


"otherwiſe it will grow very thin. He thinks alſo 


barley, becauſe; as it ripens in a ſhorter time, it 
may be ſuppoſed to exhauſt the nutritive juices of 


the earth faſter than other corn. In anſwer to 
this it is ſaid, that theſe nutritive juices, in almoſt 
any foil, will hold out long enough to feed a crop 
of ſuch ſhort ſtandi though they 


ng as this is, 


might not ſuffice for corn which ſhould remain 
longer upon the ground: and that near Patney, 
in Wiltſhire, where a great deal of this youu is 
. raiſed; it is ſown on the Pooreſt ſandy ground, 
and thrives perfectly well. What ſeems aa 
| diſputed is, that this ſpecies of corn ſhould not 

ſown in a ſtrong ſoil; becauſe: its ſtraw- Mt 
very hollow and weak; it ah pig to be eee 


en down, and lodged. 1 e 
0 Where this eee cannot reaciiy Be 


| Huſbandman, on account of the lateneſs of. this 


_ ſeaſon, to take a crop of Hime if the il. 


The land hich lice both 8 1ealths I 


den of ſoil, is that which-produces\the beſt} 
| ag "recommend Gi. grair 


be any how. ſuitable. VV 


= =] in which mellowneſt and lightneſs are joined 0 c 
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maleſters. Such generally is the barley of the 


growth of hilly countries. It is however allowed, 


that poor land, which: lies dry and warm, will 


bear better corn of chis kind, than rich land in a 


yet and cold: ſituation; ; for barley. does not ſo 


much ſtand in need of ſtrength of land, as of 


= ee of ſeed corn, L ſhall, only add, with reſpect | 
* barley, that the beſt: grain. for ſowing, is that 


_ redneſs, but is of a pale lively, yl 
intermixed with a bright vhitiſhn I 

_- _ xind/be a little ſhrivelled, it will be ſo much the 
5 dene. for tliat flight rp ings oerafioned by = 


| 1 me, by ſowing Fl of t 6 as a differ : 
 - pil, is no Where more evident than in the culture * : 


healthineſs and warmth. of ſoil; thou n are 


beſt, where they can be had. x bf 85 1 4 1 . Nth 


Jo the general directions before given, On the 


which, is not blackiſh at the tail, nor has a deep 
W colour, 
b and if the 


tion that its coat is chin. 4 The: huſk. e deb, i 
Finder parle. being to ſtiff v0 ſhrinks will lic 


| Apvack.09d holln, ee ven cs müde e. : 


' RK . 
MA wit 


ns from it. 10 nn N LU 


al this grain, which. otherwiſe. become: 


* 3 WR 
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OR being ſteeped a is; ſpwn- A | 
PI, whrlart 1 5 5 INNS: = _ muſt 7 


ear. 5 34 ink: TY iden: 
« Barley. ib mch benefited, be well as wheat, by 
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dev} great ad ntage to every ſort of ſpring 
corn, as rain cannot be depended on ſoon after 
the ſowing of them n much nder Wa autum- 


al ſowing. 10 Vow ee 


| Th n Chappl, i in a 8 to the Batk ee 


5 0 Mr. > © 


z 
5 
{ 
1 

bi 

l 

4 


ice from experience. He 


rn on; that he ſoaked his ſced-barley 


in the black water taken from a reſervoir, which 
reteived the drainings of his dung. heap and 
Haben. As the light corn floated at top, he 
ſkimmed it off, and let the reſt ſtand twenty-four 


hours. When taken from this water; he mixed 


. the  ſeed-grain with a ſufficient quantity of ſifted 


5 s, to make it ſpread regularly; and ſow- 
ed three fields with ĩt. He began ſowing'the 16th, 


and finiſhed the 33d of April. ne preduod hdg 


— buſhels per acre of good clean barley, with. 


1 eee ſmall or green corn, or weeds, at harveſt. 


No perſon in ( his.noighbourhood. had b 


Mich the ſame Led fown dy and 
e eee like many in his neighb 


r; not more than twenty buſhels per 


4 6 Wesch nized with green corn and weeds, 5 


le likewiſe ſowed ſome of the 


when Harveſt 
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N ee lage in ac of be former held. 1 
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£28 aha that dew,: which brings along vith it fi 


ae and perhaps it might anſwer the Pur- 


poſe full as well, to ſow the grain in the even 
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produce was: very poc or, when 

arec Lion parts of the field. e 
He mne the truth 
zb of which we have no reaſon to doubt 
and which amount to demanſtration in favour 


the practice of Keeping, and drying with wood 


ales. Let me only add, that if chere were one 


alf foormixed with the aſhes,.jt would be A 
| ber 20 3 1 * 


= bee e e is 1 0. too hot a quality to de ventured 
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as the worſt part of the field. It is reaſo! 


ene much mucilage, and other fertilizing Ar. + | 
„ ſhould. have great effect when buried with 


allo it to receiye all the n of Ser res -__ 
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MA . courſes of crops are now ex tremely v 
_ according to-the nature of the fol, CAPTAIN ſtare 


of the culture in which it may be. Barley is of- 


ten the firſt crop after turnips, and clover - ſeed is 
generally ſown with it, or rather a fortnight, or « 


three weeks after it, that it may run no riſ f | 
being checked, or overpowered by that ſucculent 


plant: 70 it is thus ſucceeded by the crop. of clove 
Pere then wheat is ſown on the clover Ine co! 
Sometimes barley is firſt ſownafteragood fallow; 


0 clover fed all ſummer; 3, wheat; 4, vetches, | 
or tares fed off, and then the land is again plow- 
ed, and brought into good order for barley. This 


dae eee 5 ee and will 
anſwer well. J e Ne grnet 
What 1 dre a 8 . low: barldy-in 8 
en, the land has been plowed three times at 
kat. Ab: the firſt plowing it ſhould be laid 


up in ſmall ridges, or Denman as a0. remain 
all. the! winter expoſed to the froſt. / Another 
Plowing. ſhould be given the ee 0 Fe- ET 


in March, ſplit the ridges, and lay the 


den ber 3. at the ſame time harrowing ae 0 
But in ſtrong vet lands (it you have no other fur 
it roun wy. AHL ſurrows ß : 
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eee of See FR his land 
wich barley and+clover; reaped the corn at har- 
veſt, fed the clover all the winter, and from ſpring 
do .the- middle of July, when he fallowed his 
155 e eee e e he\ſowed it again 


land was a light rich mould, ſomewhat inclining 
4 This would not do on 


[4 


and their moiſt lands in May: finding 
. eee lands which are moſt YA veeds, 
produce the beſt crops when ſown late, © 


je 


Their common method is to ſow the 8 
| caſt at tyo ſowings 3 che firſt har- 
4 bee in acer the Found caice: the > uſual . 


. il farmers. e e N on 0 alter this 


wo 
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own, idee great ſucceſs of ſetting and drilling NE 


5 wn in Norfolk, ſome of the farmers; there 
tied theſe methods with barley ; but did not find 
n ern Hair en eee 


5 rich * 4 Or N 21 44 '£ OS. ; * 1 4 2 83 


= The gentleman. farmer, who, communicates 
; this: infor 
ae ſtalks on one voot of barley, Which all 
produced good and long ears, and the grain was 


better than any other; and yet, he adds, . but 
this method ig, to. n age 0 onde | 


5 


"a 3 . 
rice.” BA l 11 a N Hus 


When ſo much Ws is 1 When the 

5 e tiller ſo amazingly, as to produce eighty 

ood: long ears filled with better grain 

| er, I was not, a little ſurpriaed to.fee 
the concluſion. drawn from ſuch premiſes : a con- 


ſtalks, with, 
| than, any, oth 


bet Lam ſure they do not Warrant. 


1 he next opinion, from. the ſame writes . 5 
enfil Wee een ae vg HY 


n dien to. EP Bath: Society, Jays at the 
nis method he had had 
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und ſhould be rolled after ihe firſt f 


"A 


rain, to break the clods, and lay the ſurface 


ſmooth for ſowing. This will cloſe the earth 


0 4 about the roots, which will be a great advantage 
to it in dry weather. When the barley has been 


grounds to the injury of the roots. 


5 acre; from! land bf Tay extraord 
90n ſome that is rich, he has On: buſhels; 


| up three weeks, of a month, it is a very good way | 
__t roll it again with a very heavy roller, which 


will prevent the ſun and air from penetrating! the 

This rolling, 
before it branches out; will alſo cauſe it to tiller 
with a great number of talks ; ſo chat if the 


Plann be thin, the ground will e be: 1 60 


and the ſtalks ſtrengthened. „„ ny! 


* * wy If the blade grows' enk as abel 


ill, in a warm wet ſpring, mowing is a muck | 
better method, than feeding it down with' ſheep, = 
ee ſeythe takes off only the rank wy] £ 


" but ROE: bond of the Feet er n del the 
. Eure ins ſine gr wort DO 140 WE 


1 ou 7 . 
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5 And here L wuft beg leave to of 8 
agree heartily with the above writer, in condemn- 


ing the practice of feeding barley with ſheep; yet 
I muſt confeſs, that unleſs it was very rank, and 


very forward indeed, I ſhould' alſo mow it with 
much reluctance; perſuaded as I am, that much 


of the health and nouriſhment of on en de- 
pus upon a luxuriant fol lation: T 
I have already obſerved, that this gentlemat 


appears to me to have decided very haſtily, and | 


even raſhly, againſt the*drill-ſowing :of: barley: 


F ſhall-be vindicated in this reflection, when (I re. | 
Blom town to ane been ſtated ap Mr. | 


har of the above gentleman Dy: egen | 


i baer fol 1 9 = rows: wie re drilled 45 6 i. 


4; * 4 * 
. 
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IG by Werne, to . 
ulhels, four gallons, and one pint, and execeds 


eur gelen, and one fn. 
0 In confirmation of bb esl r 3 


1 re fo ; wn on he ſame ns be 5 
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 Hohes diſtance, and the grain dropt by hand; 
the expence of which was three ſhillings and three- 
| [pence per ncre. The ſeed thus drilled was one 
buſhel and three gallons ger acre. Tb 
vs fiſty- ix — ee gallons per acre: - 

a -five-;gallons eats: The pode only 


ce of abaut twenty buſhels per acre in 
ban, eee ee . Cone 


2 . + 1 the great-ſuperiority of 1 this meth AC 


1 | nl great advantage of keeping 
and in good order fer beer. 5 


„ > 


Leonie likes he wile 
Bene after a crop of turnips: It might in 

anſwer all the purpoſes of the rath=ripe 
wen berger ue a Eg! ot” 
| 10 it any batt 
mend it. It is neither more productive; nor "Y 


o 1. 
by 
* 


1 th rty-fix buſhels-andfive gallens per acre; bei or 


eſpeciallʒ when we add to this the dung 


5 _ Hehvier) chan the common Kinds ing uſe here. i 
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The e choſen for this irpoſe. 8 3 N 
| RO ny a been It, een _ 


© dn TIC and: — a. ate ce This: 
was ſown or ſet with Siberian harley, by dibbling, 
diem theigth«te: the 1gth of Nr 1774. The 


E 
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ver bitter, that even 
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till they are dry, which may be the more eaſily 
done, as this corn is not apt to ſned; but, on the 
other hand, it will incline to ſprout, or grow 


| boa ri in wet weather; for which reaſon it ſhould 
be ſ ſhook; up, and turned every fair day, after rain; 


and 9 hom a ie grown dry, it ny be made up | 


Mr. Liſle ſays, that poor WG org 


? Fae ear eut a little ſooner than if the ſame 
plants werr ſtrong and vigorous; for that the 


ſtraw, when they are full rips, will not: Rant 


_ the ſeythe. in this ae, the n | 


Jay plamp, and acquired very Bear 48 ade 
colour a ane He reckons e | 
i Ps + feweſt plante; and ee — 
which will carry the fwarth 
away before it altogether, is preſerable to acradle; 
the fingers of which would be pulled 10 pieces 
f eee dees back the ſcythe, 


O g lodged- OT C 


bo upon the ſcythe 


er, notwithſtanding this obſervation 
n made uſe of the cradle 


e. which I * a clever and 
Vor. J. | "©: | = = have . 


any ecke ue remains in it. 11 TY 
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Ap b attending | 
it. One perſon is accounted ſufficient. to rake 
oats after the cart, unleſs in a very high wind 3 
but to rake after the barley cart, be the wind ever 
ſo ſtill, two erſ 
ſary: and it is lkewiſe t ht 
 bandry, becauſg it ſaes nuch time, to have two 
pitchers to one loader eee tra) 
of the barley runs very hort. 
hyſbandman_ ſhould. be very ee 70 
Se ee of this grain; ſince from it 18 
nder che trig cup of anything that ahis 
auntry,aftords, and 3 
produced anten 0 The, to Os 4 


* 4 . 
fx: 2; 6 72 
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ning . hard to enen 


taſteleſs), FCC 5 

e wg its medicinal virtues! and is caſte 
uſed in cooling and pectoral drinks. The Scots 
make uſe of it in their ſoups or broths, in which 
it makes an excellent ingredient... We End a 
| papain pn man mur = manu- 


nter bhi? eff Ay rect ra 70 SN 
renn ae little b deer is drank, they feed 
| ſes-with barley: we bee Pies oul- 

uy — it is very much 
 miſapplied; as oats, Which are cheaper, are in- 
fmitely more hearty and ſtrengthening food. 
- FM ways even. Megs ue: bread made of 5 


better with whitet and firmer fleſhy,and will la, 
| tones | than when ſod i. barley; 0s ſs . 


oe ny 


be apt to imagine; that oats ang 
| 5 a _ and ed mn, A better effect. FA 
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1 rec nd i halquarie, —— *. 
tribut the failure to ſome accidental cauſe when 


to have heard his own conjectures about 
muſt have been ſenſible and fatiofactory... 
Mr. Arbuthnot concludes from his e 
muſt be excluded from the: lift of drill 
crops; unleſs in very narrow intervals, which will 
juſt admit the hand hoe: but it muſt be obſerved, 
E Mr. Arburh- 
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dvilled acre was finiſhed within the hour, ner 
a ſingle grain could be ſeen on the ſurſace. 


x Wanne greener; and bore a broader leaf nan = | 
9 Vhen the | 0 


10 (in bud. N _ * i 
x SECTION | 
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R. Menken dun oof dum 
in England; viz. the w 

duck. the brown or red, and the naked at f in 

which, though ſuppoſed to be only 
N rieties, he has never obſerved any alteracio, 


_ FI have: been cultivated ſey 
.colour ane ie e 23604 4 al wn FINE 

The white ſort, which is 2 12 
1 whiteſt meal, and is nie a 
_ cultivated 1 the inhabitants live mueh upon 
Senne.“ "VE eiern r OW: | 


and intecined beter od for Ste 
1 1 TEN. 31 


2 711 
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F other rte, The neked: oat is leaſt 
Na eee eee ——— an 
in the northe , in Scotland; and in 
Wale it is pretty much — and is parti- 
cularly eſteemed, becauſe its grain threſhes clean 
out of n eee -arried to the 
1 1 ane 5 . rue thrive in almoſt 
any n they haye been a great improvement to 

many eſtates in the nee ber kingdom, * 
| they haveipened early, and yielded good crop. A 
beaſan proves--qarly: anion 4 more common ; 
e party e _ dpi always 


* : 

: n as * 1 1 
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in autumn, that it may rot in wir 
— the land another plowing, mis; a good har 

rowing; juſt before the oats are ſown; © This 
render the ground much mer und iter to ace | 
2 Dad cabin n the beſt crops of all Alle 


ommon vay, becauſe 0 0 would. de in o 
much looſer ſtate; and every way better p | 
| When: oats are ſown upon a — 


newly broken up, after one plowing only, 
is given in January, en, the Gund if moiſt,” 


| graſs will prevent thoſe of the econ den gau 
enen Nut ek e 0 MEN * * 1 
; ; | | He 7 74 e of vl 2 | ; 
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| e, Plate III. 
; This implement: will give a proper depth of ſoil 
: over To, eee 0 


2 eee Ws ſoih cn 
| will: de wellen ue grauel, ne, 1 of 


* 


kilth, the — van bbrt ng aner crop; 
ff it be poor and in bad condition, i it is Unigſle 26 
' Houriſh'a plentiful crop: and thus in IC th-wi a 
mediocrity in beche eue oi 
is about twenty-five 'buſhels ber gere — i 5 
ſhould be obſerved, that, in gen | | 
ation made for oats}© 
Were we land drefſechand- rilled for 


2 E nine quanee of pit 
_ oats: peracre, off very poor light ſoil. ; 
Irismoſt common to ſow clover vim. rop 

| Ml 
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| x ſhower of rain: they ſhould- be well buſh-har. 
rowed both ways of the field, and rolled. This 
ſtirring of the earth and breaking of the clods after 
the rain, will give freſh vigour to the oats, and 
make them tiller more conſiderably :- it alſo lays 
the ground ſmooth ſor the ſcythe“. e ee 
barley ſhould be carefully weeded. : 
Mr. Ellis dire&tion-for lowing o. oats is, to hs 
them halfon the rough earth as the plough left it, 
after which the ground being once harrowed, the 
other half is to be — . 
an croſs ways, till the ſeed is well covered, 
My method is always to harrow once "ſons 
| ſowing, in order t — — mad ee een | 
over Te furrow. 15 e JN my he bb. 


culture is alike . mowing and , 
VVV 
Erle may be dern, in order to lay down land, and has been found 
to anſwer well; but as cats are an exhaufting-grain, it would be | 
| Hero dreſs the land well in the dura er following fpring-. * 
| ads gp here! A 27077 ah 
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| | managing them sea, th ame. ee. 


* Out Mrs when the firaw turns elle, he 
W — — are _ 


nerally let lie ſome time for the de and rain to 


plump them, and make them threſn well, and, if 
weedy, tq kill the weeds: but if rain wet them 
worth, oy: thould. be carried. off as ſoon as they 
Pa Ste eee b ac ptr Pier ay any! corn, if 
the weeds among them be. ſufficiently.:withered. 
Even in very rainy harveſts, hen other grain is 
ſpoiled, this will receive little or no damage? the 


— turn off water 4 and of: fo dey 


in bee become moudyaaorher grins i | 


dating x wet... Fe, 2 2 Vet i 45 * Fox. 47 5 od + 97 


Mr. Liſle a the 1 of oats cut green | 


ripening. in the ſwarth :. be fays, they n nay ſhrin 
dry, or wither, but can never increaſe or ſmell, as 


it vegetation was ſtill going forward. Having 
been obliged to cut ſome oats green, mixed with 


others Oo were more. early, he let th m lie i in 
N The XL | ſvanb 
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Warth above a-wet and hen carted, he found 
the buſk: of the greeniſt oat had got a riper colour, 
and the penny nid, 
arid hriink* Ii KOI ON ARGS BOL TH 110 4 
The meal of ebe bod bend bor t. thok 


mk —— l 


moſbpatts of this country, but has been getting 
gradually into diſuſe for many years ;1: ſo that 
white. bread days Now almoſt over the whole 
\ iſtics of peo 


ct mn places bers made — 


dried,, leſt it Suns! too e laxathve. HOG HE ba abs | 
A Sl att % Std 2198 
Ik iz very poſh le & ent Glee ths 2 or NE ever to ripen, 
hot A certain degrie bf vegetation ſurely gots on after reaping, 
l in the ſtalk oontinues its foriner courle til ex hauſted. 
is is what ſerves to plump heat; and other grain, hen cut 
paripe. /. ; This is what makes. fallen trees ſend, forth freſh ſhoots 1 
and a ümliar "caufe > makes the! _ and nails, de. of animals, 


* 
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e very long drought of the ſummer of the 


year 1762, was the cauſe of thewing another very | 


profitable uſe of oats.. Some cow-keepers, near 

London, boiled oat- meal in the water which they. 
gave their cows to drink; and ſound that the ex- 
pence was abundantly: repaid by the addi 


wan of mile which theſe cows yielded more 


not this maſnu. 443.100 Dien 
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Indian Corn. The ſize of its ear differs great 
according to the fertility 6f”the ſoil, and the 


warmth of the climate, in n which | it is cultivated: 


r ot ſpan” long, anc FM 

monly has eight, or more, ros bf grain, eath 

of which uſually contains upwards of thirty ſeeds, 

of various colours; as red, white, yellow, _ 
69 greenith, . blackiſh," ſpeckled, ſtriped 

' ſometimes in the ſame field, and even n the fame 

ear; but the white and yellow are the moſt com- 


n nor does this diverſity of colour ever reach 


* | beyond 


* America; that ĩt has obtained the name of 
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beyonc the outſide of the grain, e lour of hic 
is always white, with a yellowiſh tinge. | Theſe 
5 their outer ſurface, very ſindoth, and ſer extremely 
5 cloſe in ſtraight: lines. The: ear is cloathed and 
f armed with ſeveral ſtronꝑ thick-huſks, which de- 
fend it, not only from unſea le rains, and the 
cold of the night (for in ſome places it does not 
ripen till the end of September), but alſo from 
crows, and other birds; which, being allured by 
the ſweetneſs of the grain before it hardens, flock 
to it in great numbers, peck through the outer. 
covering, and devour it as rns they can reach. 
In the n« rn | L ſta 
mis plant, which ee a very ſweet pith, and 
is jointed like 2 ſo high 


pa . 


11 


2 2 : FOR = 2 We : + | | 
2 With white grains, is e in 8 | 
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are more Ld oak thoſe of the ee and ſel- 
dom. riſe higher than ſix or ſeven feet. i 
3. With a yellow and white ſpike, is nila 
in the northern parts of America, and alſo i in Ger- 
many. The talks of this are ſlender, and ſeldom 
riſe more than four feet high. Its leaves are 
zorter, and narrower, than thoſe. of the two for- 
mer, are hollowed like the keel of a boat, and 
their tops hang down. The ſpikes of the male 
flowers of this ſort are ſhorter than. thoſe, of the 
others, and the ears or ſpikes of grain are ſeldom 
more than four or five inches long. This ſort 
ripens perfectly weil in England, and in as ſhort 
time as barley; and therefore may be cultiyated 
here to advantage, and might probably turn to 
| good, account for many purpoſes. Great quan- 
tities of it are raiſed in Aſia and Africa, i in panes 


- They plow the ground a dre before = 
grain is d. They ſeldom dung the whole 
f face of the field, but ſometimes put a little dung 
| 1 ch hill of corn, if they think Oey: 
quires it. When fiſh are . e 0 ſon 
255 Vor. I. A LIL LL D d W. Satan tert 
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of Planting, they put tw] or aer ral gc ns 
exch hflk Wicht che grain. ene 
1 order to plant the' N bey Mad trenches, 
Fr fü, with the plouß hi scröls tlie els; at 
certafh lkkartees kom each other, 2nd ert theſe 
Uchte f th ente Effie, Whichr eh. 0 
Ue feld, br divide it into fa res; And Vet t 
furrös ktertect, the grain is for: and 'covered 
Aiiree'sr four grains ire commonly put irito each 
Alf. THE intermedlate grbuünd is afterward 
plowed At feiftfre, as the plants grow, And Warr 
ear earth for the roots to fpread in. Te 
Hitts Ae made at the' tithe of weedilig, "Torrie T68ſe 
arth Being then hoed up over The rosts, and 
Und the ſterns, or ſtalks of the corn. The dif- 
Tande from center to center of the Hills, each way, 
h Is About Three or four feet; and the "Hits are! 8 
W the rot of the Plants. The Wörtünge WA 
"evenings, when the dew is off, are Werren 
Ir kite beck. eee eee let 544 
Inſtead of billing we f its "as they Fro 4s, 
Wie pedþle pt egen in Wie bas they 


Sri dy dle a poſſtibn '8f ——— 

Wich Nr e to convey the moiſture” to the Talks, 
: "ad from thence to * roots. It SO 
de 
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be a better way, not to form the hills complete, 
put to leave a baſon; of hole rum che ſtalks, as 


| a receptacle for the rain. 
The panicles or toſſils contain e ee 
_ dans of the plant, and therefore ſhould not be cut 
ff till the grain in che ear is filled. Were theſe 
cut off over the whole field, there would be no 
grai mne ears. This! bas been dine a 
The eaſieſt er b. ck tkir «chi ie of the 
uy is by holding one in dog hand, and en 
them againſt cack Stier. ive 7; taco: 
When the cars ae Wipe iof cha uber big 
are in the beſt ſtate for preſervation ; much bets 
rer thah when the Brain is rubbed off from the 
ear, for inſects eun then get at the ſoſt parts of 
this grain, which they eannot de While it is con. 
nected with che cob in the ear, and the hard part 
of ah grins e e aud cleſe to Sach 
; | 1 | 169 7 311 SHE n 
cor, hey make a ſort of 
Wang: ind fo diſtant Gb dar or 1954-668 | 
mit air without letting the cars fall out. They 
Ate fifteen or fixteen feet long, and Hive or fit : 
! Ret Wide, growing u foot or more Wider at 
26þ:\ Theſe binns ſtand abroad, and are thatched: 
oer flightly, to keep off the rain 
ö „ 5 "" 285 
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The manner of uſing this corn in America is 
various. It has chis advantage over Wheat, that 
ſubſiſtence may be draun from your corn-fields 

long before the general hazy bor the green ears, 
5 roaſted, are delicate food and as the corn xipens, 
- | and grows harder, the ears: hoiled are good cating, 
with butter and ſalt. | When it is ripe, the corn 
parched, and ground into meal, is the hunting 
and war proviſion of the Indians; being light to 
carry, and naffording good nouriſhment, They 
mix a little of it with water, and it needs no other 
cooking 31 having already paſſed the fire in the 
parching. The grain ſoaked in water will part 
Vith its cin when beat in a large mortar, with, a 
voocden peſtle: then it is boiled, and be i 
milk. Being dry, and pounded. Dante i 
9 led, and eaten a8 rice. Bag pu 
baked puddings, when well made of it, arg very 
8 The meal is alſo, boiled with, water, to 
make what they call a haſty. pudding, which the 
| et with butter and ſugar, or with milk. This 
Haſty, pudding, or boiled wal being mixed wich 
twice as much dry wh and wor ked into 
loaves, ke much den and — eos — le 
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white, and as hard as butter. The horſes of Vir- 


ginia and Maryland, whoſe chief fodder is the 


leaves and ſtalks of this corn, are reckoned the 
hardieſt of the ſpecies, bearing moſt labour 
and requiring leaſt care: and the people of 
Thoſe countries where it is the common food 
of man, are healthy, hardy, and"firong. 
The Engliſh Americans have alſo found out a 
way to make good beer, either with bread made of 


this corn, or by malting it. This laſt proceſs is | 
ſomewhat difficult, on account of the great. ſprout- 


ing of the grain at both ends; but to make beer 
with the bread of maize, they only break, or cut it 
into lumps, about the bigneſs of a man's fiſt, 
maſſ it, and then proceed as with malt; treating 
the impregnated liquor in the fame: manner as 
Wort, with, or without the addition of hops; as 18 
| beſt liked. The beer thus made, is ſaid to be 
we coloured, Wer pepe be and will 9 


2 
= ES 


well. 
| This e corn is thought to Keep better thank wheat; 
and has frequently been of infinite ſervice in 
many countries in times of ſcarcity. Many of 
the peaſants of Guyenne lived upon maize for 
5 yeurs, without finding any inconvenience from it. 
The common way of uſing it chere for bread is, 
to mix about an eighth part of it with ſeven parts 


of Snag or wheat and rye, to which it gives a ſa- | 
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voury taſte. Bread made of the flour of maize 
alone, is heavy and hard to deen. becauſe its 
dough ferments very little. x 
I anſwers all the purpoſes of the white pea, 
about, the fize of which its grains are, and would 
certainly be A better ſubſtitute for the poor, than 
bean flour, or ſome other ſorts, which have been 
uſed, even in England; where maize may doubt- 
leſs be cultivated in light ſandy lands, where peas 
and beans do not thrive well. It is excellent for 
feeding of poultry, either given whole to the lar, 
ger ſort of towls, or broken a little for the ſmaller. 
Ihe Breſcians in Lombardy, who are remarkable 
| for the fatneſs of their capons, uſe. a great deal of 
it for this purpoſe, The Indians reckon it a re- 
inen acute diſorders; and it has been ob. 
ſerved, that thoſe people are very little ſuhject to 
| — ſtone ; which ſame aſcribe to their living up- 
en this corn, They extract from its ſtalk when 
green, a ſweet ſyrup, which anſwers all the ends. 
of ſogar; and when the ſtems are diveſtedof their | 
ears, and dried, they make ce lenz egen nd 
rhatch for ſheds, cc. | 
The Indians and Englim neee —_ 
the ground was good, or well manured with fiſh, 
have planted with the maize in every. corn-hill, a 
_ - kind of kidney-beans, which run up the ſtem of 
the corn and are 1 aa it; others plant 


tr e 8 
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potatoes, gourds or pumpkins, and others ſow tur- 
| 2 in the intermediate (paces, between the 


4 5 8 Miller 3 che Pe huſ- 
bandry, as in all reſpects fitteſt for the culture of 
maize; and gives the following as the method, 
which has been z attended with the greateſt ſucceſs. 
The land, which 
far from being. rich, was ; plowed deep 8 win- 
ter, and laid up in high ridges till the ſpring, 
hen it was broken fine with the haxrow. It was 
plowed again in April, laid level,  harrowed 
| ſmooth, and then ſowed in drills, four feet aſunder. 
The ſeeds v were tempos in the rows, at the diſ- 


IP . 
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: When. the nmr were. about 3 ee high, 
they were thinned with a hand hoe, by cutting up 
ſome of chem; and the intervals between the 
rows were plowed ſhallow, to deſtroy the young 
weeds; but when the ſtems. were advanced, the - 
inceryals were plowed. deep, and the earth laid up 
to the plants on both ſides ; and when the weeds | 
| bego to As again, a third plowing was given, 
10 deſtroy. them. This kept the ground pretty 

eds, cl Asen was e ug 1525 
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| ſpikes of grain. 1 


; foot aſunder in rows three feet apart, from th 
| fix ſtems, and on each ſtem three ſpikes or cars; 
vith two hundred and forty grains in each ear: this 


1 they nd-hoe round noms TINT e be 
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ſtalks of theſe Plants produced from three'to fix 


I have no doubt bur this 3 of Mr. Millers 


Vould anſwer very well: but for my own part, I 


would prefer the ſetting in ſquares or checkers, as 


practiſed in America; both becauſe the plants on 
the hills can be kept dieter and better ſupplied 


with freſh mould, and alſo becauſe it gives à bet- 


ter opportunity of croſs plowing the field, of 


clearing it of weeds, and bringing 1 it into a fine 
tilth ; ſo that by theſe means you are giving a 


complete ſummer fallow, and are reaping at the 


ſame time a profitable _ This is * ee 
tion of huſbandry. © 5 e 

Sir Richard Bulkley, who Mate ſome of this 
corn in Ireland, had from each grain, which grew 4 5 


18 an amazing increaſe, and worthy the attention of 


| thete* an ge; foil wou Id irn n the culture of | 
ror eo 


In France, chit ſet this gui in May; bbe with 
us I do not think it ſhould ever be later than the 
middle of April. Towards the middle of June 
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The panieles of the male flowers, Which 1 grow 
at the top of each plant, and are well known not 
to contain any grain, are cut off about the middle 
of Auguſt: But care muſt be taken, that the 
grain be impregnated before they are cut off; 
Which may be known, by. the then tu rgid ap- 
pearance of the outward covering of che ears: 
nor ſhould the panicles be cut off from all the 
Plants at the ſame time; becauſe ſome of the 
cars are not impregnated till a fortnight after 
others. "Theſe panicles are excellent food for 


cattle. When they are cut, or ſhortly after, all 


the leaves are ſtripped off the ſtalks, together with 
all the blighted and ſmutty ears; for it is ſaid, 
that the good ears would not grow ſo large; nor 
the grain be ſo well nouriſhed, if they ſhould be 
left upon the ſtalks : this to me however ſeems 
very doubtful, from what has already been ob. 


ſerved on the vegetation of wheat and other Plants. 


All the leaves and ears thus ſtripped off, are given 
as fodder to oxen; and it is remarkable, that 
thoſe creatures are > fonder of the moor cars, than 
ol all the reſt. V 
The time for reaping maize is about the end of 
September but if ſowed in the beginning of April, 
it may de fit to reapi inthe beginning of September. 


Tue ears are then gathered by hand, and put into 


baſkets, ; m Which "they are carried and laid in 


Ie is 


heaps, 


* 
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heaps, from ſpace,- to ſpace in the field ; after 
which they are carried home in carts, and ſpread 
upon a floor prepared for the purpoſe. They are 
then taken out of their ſheath, or q, and dried 
in the ſun, before they are laid up in the granary ; 
or elſe the grain is taken out at that time. Maize 
which has been well dried will keep. ſeyeral Years, 
and not be the leſs fit for ſowing, The granary 
ſhould be very dry; and the corn laid up in it 
hould be turned at leaſt every three months, to 
9 is e d, or being ce by 
wig tai are two. ways of caking out the grain, 
The moſt expeditious is by threſhing it, with a - 
| fail; but. in this method, a great deal of the corn 
Is broken or bruiſed. The moſt common way 8 
by rubbing the ears hard againſt the edge of a flat 
piece of iron. T his cafily ſeparates the grains 
from. the ſpike, or cob, without hurting chem: 
and the remainder of Me 09-1 yery good $f : 
ee, 
* As ſoon as the ears are gathered, the Kals are 
ulled up and laid by = a winter fodder. for 
. oxen,, The field is afterwards plowed. up as ſoon 
2 poſſible: it being the general opinion. of far- 
mers, that the roots of the maize would otherwiſe = 
continue to ſuck up the rich particles of the cath. 
is; VOID Yo is a mere ey, prejudice.; fer 


whatever 
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whatever they ſuck in, they moſt certain refiory 
to the land, when it is plowed and they rot. 

Maige is ſometimes {owed broad - caſt ſor fadger, 
and harrowed in: but in this way it impoveriſhes 
ſo much, that it requires both much. labour and 
manure, before the land is again me lit * 
wheat. 

It ought to be 8 that the er cars of m maize 
are greatly hurt hy cutting the panicles too late; . 
and that they aught to be cut before the hoods 
are open. By leaving a plant with its male 

: flowers at every twenty teet e all the female 
| uy: ml be eee, 
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- 7 A 1 18 9280 which grows Ne, in India | 
I from whence it was firſt tranſported into 
Europe, 4 is greatly cultivated i in Italy, Spain, and | 
| | _ the ſouthern parts of France, for the food of men, 
1 well as for that of poultry: and we alſo raiſe . 
it in ſeveral places in England: though we have © 


"a. ang} Arr FORAY from the. Eaſt 


Indies 
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Ladies; which makes ſome people call it, erto⸗ 
neouſly, Eaſt-India Wheat. 
It delights in à light ſandy ſoil, ebend in the | 
fame manner as for maize, and in ſuch land it 
branches out into many ſtalks, ſometimes thirty 
or forty, not unlike reeds, either in their ſhape, or 
| leaves, of which there is one at each joint. The 

toß of each ſtalk is terminated by a large looſe 
panicle, which hangs on one fide, with a chaffy 
flower, which is ſucceeded by a finall round ſeed, 
about the bigneſs of turnip or cabbage ſeed, of a 
_ yellowiſh white colour in one fort, and of a dark 
red, inclining to black, in another. The ſmall 
millet, and the large, a diſtinction which ſome 
writers make, are only varieties of the ſame ſort. 
It is likewiſe faid to thrive extremely. well on 


| ſtrong land; but will not do in ſtony. ground, or | 


1 £ where the bottom is either chalk or clay. 


Mr. Miller directs ſowing this grain in the be- 
| ginaing of April, which is ſurely very proper in 
u is country, that it may be ripe in Auguſt ; but 
1 warmer climates, the general rule is to fowhr, 
either between the middle and end of May, or at 
| ae er. The former is reaped at the end of 
September, and the W about the end of Oc 
x tober. Nr 8 bY $5 
The l is oat] in en very hin, and 
| covered vith dhe hort ained Hatrow" er rake: 
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4 The largeſt ſort ſuould be ſowed thinneſt, becauſe 
it branches moſt. When the plants are about a 
month old, the ground ſhould be ſtirred round 
them with a hand hoe; as well to lay freſh carth to 
their roots (for they require a great deal of nou- 
riſhment), as to clear them from weeds, of which 
they will, afterwards prevent any great increaſe, 
by over-topping them. At the, lame time, the 
millet ſhould be thinned, wherever it grows ; too 
cloſe, ſo as to leave, in general, about ſix. inches be- 
tween each plant. The huſbandman hag nothing 
more to do to this grain till harveſt, excepting 
chat, when, it begins t to ripen, he muſt. take great 
are to protect it from birds, which would, of othe 
| viſe ſoon deyoyr i it. If preſerved from them, 
returns arg. yery, great: for it is not eaſily huſk fu 
drought or rain, nor is it ſubject to:bli Ex 
| owers of. rain are of, great ſervice. 10 t, 
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e eee e is ripe, in de are cut off 


chat ſituation, five. or —— ſpread upon the 
| barn floar, rhecſhed out with a flail, and cleaned, 
n grain. Great e muſt be daken; to | 
| dry: it 2 in E before It is laid up in the 
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primary + for it would ſoon fpoil, if the leaft 
molſture were Teft in it; this being of all grains 
he moſt difficuft to keep, unleſs Ic he thoroughly 
dry: and, on the other hand, none keeps longer, 
or better; after it has been well dried. It is not 
Jabject ro the weevil; and though it ſhould be 
Gs turned from dime to time m nt yer if 
Al ee Ro da 56, blues? long, 
It has always been — tha eue 
witer I mean To late as Midfuttimer, had the 


cles are fmaller tian thoſe ofthe ami grain oh. 
ative; And chat the crop is lefs plentiflill. 

he ral white millet, which”ls by far le 
Wan delt and of Which Puddings, &c. are 
 Thiable, iv tie fort chiefly cultivated ini tiis country. 
ue red, Which is rtiuch larger, and coarſer; aH 
which might be cultivated here, perhaps, to great- 
1 en che other; is ny uſed oecaſi- 
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* the white; only, as it grows much larger, the 
| plants require more room. {0 
_ . Millet, . either when gréen, or after its grain is 
ande out, is very good fodder for cattle; for 
which uſe it may be ſowed thicker, than for a 
erop of grain. Its many T6ors, large ſize, and 
quick growth, are ſaid to render it a great im- 
poveriſſier of the land for which reaſon, forme 
people pull up the roots, and:plow the ground 
immediately, as ſoon as the erp is reapedii but 
it is | infinitely. more judicious to low in the ſtub. 
ble and rocts, which wt and enrich the ſoili Ibe- 
ſides, E am perfectly convince that this, Argen 
other ſucculent ꝓlants, ſo far from be: JDDET 
are real enrichets of the ſoila giving, to the earth, 
by exudation! of their ots, not only. hat they 
borrow from thence, but alſo what, by, their 
leaves, they abſorb! from tl Amo Phere. 211 = 
From What has been here ſaid:of this plant, it 
5 15 60 0 per ei | eee 4 "_ by 
2 "Ba op its-x00 
_ {earch of food, and by moulding up the ſtalks, 
would give them freſh ſtrength and vigbur. It 
ananmneur for plowing into land, as 2 
ee eee for, as it abounds in ſaliage, it 
- futnithes a large proyiſion of mueilagenous mat-. 


ter wd its ſtalles are ſtrong. they hell greatly | 
* the FR hollow till they . 1 
1 2 CTIO N 


; ro-penettate in ” 
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1 Nis plant, a eee for 
various purpoſes, has been greatly neglected 
in England, ti till of late years, when it began to be 
beter known, and more culti vate. 
This grain has been much more in uſe in France, 
chess 6 improperly give it the name of 
French wheat: and we call it alſo, by corruption, 
ducte bree ee real — mam is 
prin. iQ: at . . er 111 18 04 ee 
Its leaf, from being ar firſt-youngiſh,, takes 
nearly e ſhape of that that of ivy, than which 


Ph 
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Height of about eee 
ght land, I e — 


by coal eng feeds, back on dhe outſide, 
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"ey White within. It will thrive on any ſoil, even 


on what are called barren ſands ; but it grows 


' 


largeſt on dry ground that has been well plowed. 


When raiſed for its grain only, a buſhel' of ſeed 


is ſufficient for an acre of land; and, if drilled, 


which is far the beſt way of raiſing it for grain, 
half a buſhel of ſeed is enough, and will frequently 


yield fifty or fixty buſhels. But when it is in- 


tended for green fodder, which is the uſe moſt 
commonly: made of it here, it is then beſt to ſow 
it broad caſt : and ſome people ſow three or four 
buſhols per acre, in order to have a thick crop; 


but this is too much, for if the crop is thick, it 


muſt; be weak. The uſual time of ſowing it is, 
about he beginning of May; but Mr. Bartley; a 
correſpondent of the Bath Society, is of opinion, 
mat chis is too early; as I ſhall preſently, have 
occaſion to obſerve, If there comes a wann, ſea- 
ſonic will bear cutting twice in the ſummer. | 


It comes up ſoon,” and ripens in a ſhort time. 
When mowed, it muſt be left in the field ſeveral 


days, that its ſtalks may dry, before it is houſed. 


a Its ſeeda do not cafily fall off, nor is it much in- 
jured by wet. Theſe ſeeds are excellent food for 


Pigeons, poultry, hogs, rabbits; &c. and are found 
to make horſes thrive, when given among their 


oats: but for them, they ſhould be juſt cracked f in 
| amill; 3 being = otherwiſe, to paſs through them 
. I. 7 . + Ty whole, 
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whole. Tie flour of this grain is very w 
makes a gobdl ſort of pancake, when resin 
auttle kent floor, TBhe poor in ſome countries 
ee even make bread of this Mur: hut it id black, 
bitter, windy; and not nouriſting. Its ſtrat, or 
haulm, is alſo given dry to oattle: but the beſt 
way is to feed it whilſt green, particularly Juſt 
before it bloſſomms. Milchlebws fed wäth it, Will 
yield an extraordinary quantity of milk, femark. 
ably gad for making butter and cheeſe : und 
another advantage attending this Ppaſtere is, 
that it uin continue green in the drieſt time of 
ſummer When other graſs is burrt up. I. 18 un 
excellent dreſſing for land, when plowed int with- 
but being mowed, and is the beſt reſtorative ef un 
exhauſted foil: but it is 4 go way te feed it off 
Wien Cattle for ſome time before it is plowed in, 
b vieh means their dung will help the land; 
and it will be eafier plowed when trod down. 
& authors of the Maiſon Ruſtique obſerve; that 
eee cheeſfively fond of this ruin, and 
5 many gentlemen in France ſow it in open 
e Peartk Gf their woods, pur; be Ik 
TT _—_ alle e e ee e en, 
1 5 ing abet ſeven acres of a aby lol, en rimmng 
| nn ch, 4 wy {dpi aun 
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tiewly/ ihcloſed, . cleanſed it Arſt/qolerably. well 
from brambles, furze, &c. and gave it one plow- 
ing. Tol neduee the irregularities of the ſurface, 
it uns colled : and on the th of June 1780, it 


wag own with two buſhels and a half of buck» 
heat per acre, when e was ne | 
ed without barrowing ENA eis 
The vegetation: appeared: in five.gr. Sep, as 
s:cenſtantly the caſe with this plant, be the wea- 
ther-wes, ot dy. The;growth was ſo rapid, that 
the fern, avith; which. chis land greatly abounded, - 
wasgicampletely kept under. About the middle of 
Sepnamber, this crop was mon : hut by reaſon. = = 
af agtat deal of rain at that time, it was not 
Hfunfed until the begioning of October; hence, a 
doſe oo great part of the grain, by ſhedding, as 
Milies {ome eaten by birds. (However, chere 
5 wed: about twenty-four buſhels) per ace, 
ande nemvichſtanding\ its long expaſure to tze 
weather, it received no fort.of damage, only, per- | 
98 fineſt-and moſt perſect grain, was 


8 ; , 4 208 * * 
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to the firſt plowing. Thus, a piece of land; which, 
in che month of April was altogether in a ſtate of 
nature, in the following November was ſten under 
Fl promiſing crop of what is ell Ntiledjitheking 
of grain; and this witheut the aid of manure; or 
_ of any very geit degree of tillage. Nor has the 
harveſt by any means deficient; for moms pf 
Wong! 'converlant” in theſe muntere e eſt * 0 i 


. Anson 45 —— crop 3 the 
.  \ground had one plowing, and, on che firſt aof 
| September following it was loun irh! curnipß. 

| Feed. The turnips were not large, DUTLIOF: 

*herbag! ſo abundant, ab in the following ſprin 

ee Pere one hundred and twenty ewe, with 
Heir lambs ; which were fed on it, by folding, 
Hour weeks. After this, it was manured wirh a 
compofftion of rotten dung and natural earth, 
About twenty put (cart) loads per acre, and plant- 
"i with potatoes. "The cs decent one hundred 


ed, with which ten e pere Phintec — 
Ing feaſon!' In the enſuing ſeaſon; Reins Ahn | 
own with wheat, and produced an ex ellen 
the fin er 484 it was manured, eee ; 
With Petalses as in the. Preceding: inſtanibe Tae 
a” ye ae * 54 : | - * 
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_.  ducedſcemsnot only to be ſo m 
alſo affords a conſiderable quantity of fodder: and 
= Manure: beſides. he.38 of opinion that a ſummer, 6 
fallowing is nothing-like, ſo; advantagequs a err 
Paration for a ſucceedin 
| From its quick and luxuriant vegetation, buck- | 
| Wheat is an admirable deſtroyer of weeds, and ſuits 
with a dry, light, and mellow ſoil, but floyriſhes | 
moſt in a ſand. It is impatient. of cold, or wet. 
* ene ere ſeaſon for ſowing, Mr. Bartley take 
h Janes, The laſt week of May, or firſt , week of | 
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though tolerably good, by no means equal. 


do the former, producing only about an hundred 
1 — This land is now, for the third 


time, under a crop of wheat: it being the inten- 


tion to try how far. this mode of alternate crop- 
ping, one year with potatoes, . aud, en With 


wheat, may be carried. 45 "38. £5 2717 I 15 42 
EFrom the ſucceſs of 8 ex derimen 
and various others made for ſeveral years by Mr. 


| Bartley, buck- wheat is. become with him a favorite 


object of cultivation; he being clearly of opin 
that it ought, in numerous caſes, to ſu erſede t: | 
practice of ſuramer-fallowing : for the eo pro- 

UCL olear gain, but 


rp. itt * 41 4 1 91 


the middle of May to the middle 5 


haps fil better, as the lea froſt will 


its firſt appearance; it N 


the native of a much warmer climate, 


ſong . * The 


the grain is, feeding of hogs wie which he eſtetma 
it equal in value to harley It id much more cafily 
and convenientiy Wannen. malt. 
mill will grind it completel Horſes are very 
ſond of the grain re all ſorts, ute 
n fattened by it, as I have before obſerved. 
Probably, fays Mr. Bartley it may hereaftet be 
Wend 4 miert article in diſtillation." After 
ſpring⸗ feeding a crop of  eoleuſeed;” turnipcroote 
_cabbige, or vetches, there will be ſufficient time 
to ſow the land with buck-WHeat. Perhaps a crop 
of vetehes might be mown for hay, early enough 
to introduce a Crop of kf griin after it:? but this | 
_ only weceed in u hot, dry ſummer. 15 Ho 
ever, it is not in time to produce a crop:of grain, 
t may be cut for fodder; r H even too lte for 
e fodder, it will ſerve for an encellent green draft. 
ing; that; "Whatever" whos ie is ret} Mill it is 
DO profitable. #7 16 x4 "OS 123930 P {© 170 64 ee 
re biegen or in tk age. da or tee, 
at u Yety opportune ſeaſhi' of the year; when the 
meadous and trees ate” moſtiy Nripped of cheir 
fon ers. As far as conjeRure rene hes Mr. Bartl 
has ſeen a greater number of bees labouring = 
. | once upon his buck-whear' Bowers than ou 
Eee poſſibly _—_ to all the bives in thEpatiſh: 
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HERE are properly but two: ſpecies of 
+, beans, viz. the garden-bean, and the horſe, | 
Holme: The latter, which is our preſent object, 
delights in a ſtrong moiſt ſoil, and an open ex- 
poſure: for they never chrive well on dry warm 
land, or in ſmall incloſures, where they are very 
ſubject to blight, in particular, and are frequentiy 
d by an inſect which farmers call the black 
dolphin. Theſc inſects are oſten in ſuch quanti- 
ties, as to eover the ſtems of the beans entirely, 

eſpecially all the upper part of them: and where - 
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S nun or never, "Y 
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Sa eee 
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well: but it is only the caſe in in open fields, whero 


A oil is ſtc ang. og 


Theſe 5 | cans — ar >< 


8 broken up, becauſe Se ee to ebe nd Aae 


rize the earth, and to deſtroy weeds : beſides, their 
large roots and ſtubble keep the ground hollow, 


85 and, when putrified, enrich it ; ſo that it is thereby 


rendered much fitter for corn, eſpecially if the 
beans are drill ſown, or ſet in ſuch a way as to ad- 
mit of hopſe-hcing ; ; which will not only amaz. 
ingly improve the crop, but alſo the land, as it is 


equal to a ſummer- fallow when well managed, ag 


I have already ſhewn' in the article of wheat: but 


: where that cannot be conveniently accompliſhed, 


the 'hand-hoe ought to be ps; twice * 


5 3 in a ſeaſon. 1 


he ſcaſon for . aben ine aum 


* 


i dle ref aha moans _ et 


: b fey nth kd huhundy, i Wann thres . 
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. When the land is newly broken up, the cuſtom 


to plow it early in the autumn, to let it lie in N 
ridges or bouts till after Chriſimas, and then to 


| - plow it in ſmall furrows, ang WT ſongs 
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and then 


N 


: - which . abi are ſown after the 
plough, in the bottom of the furrows, which 
ſhould not then be made above five, or at moſt 
ix inches deep. This is the uſual method: 
though ſome lay their beans before the plough, 
low them in: but, in either of theſe 
ways, they are ſet as cloſe as the furrows' are 
made; which, is much too near: for hen they 
are on ſtrong good land, they are generally drawn 
up to a very great height, and are not ſo apt to pod 
as when they have more xoom and are of lower 
growth. Some trials made by Mr. Miller, con“ 
vinced him, that it was much better to make the 
Furrows two feet aſunder, or even more; that the 
| beans: will then branch. out into many ſtalks; and 
bear in greater plenty: and the ſun and air Raa 
ing by ſuch means freer admittance between the 
rows, they Müllripen much earlier, and more e- 
gually „than when they are planted cloſer do 
as in the common way. But in either of theſe 
perfectly with earth: for if a bean lies hollow, it 
2 — ee REN 
= This-howowe, thould be done ith gram. | 


= quire; and kept in ſtraight rows by means of gar. 


a tou Ag fo 
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ahook de orde ee doom bs naregularly 
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f dried wi h woad.-alhes and for, it would.fave 
——— from the depredations of inſects. 
When they are drill. ſowed, the ground ſhould 


RH for them by plowiag four. times. 
This nal een a 


as-poſlible, at two or three inches diſtanc 


doe by which method, httle more ihan one buſhel 


of ſeed will ſuffice for an acre; but Mr. Cooke's 


allewance ſor his drill-plow: abel which 
| L:ſbould:think rather too much: „ 


In this county, they very ci * deen 
beans by dibbling, which anſwers extremely well; 
and is done at any diſtance the farmer may re- 


which they move with great expedition. 


Ane * deem ag: whichithe.dibblew &e 


ſetters drop one or two beans ; and chis they do 


with great rapidity: from practioe; aſſuring me, 


5 ? that they could ſet wheat in this bee 
5 by Ae te, nde eee only ney could not 
| \exch hole, becauſe, from ther ſales che col 
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than Lake in - rows. 3 ee 
and moving the earth in the intervals, are ſtill 
more neceſſary to beans than to wheat ; and if ſet 
at ſuch diſtanees as to admit of the horſe- hoe, it 
will not only promote the growth of the beans, 
but be an admirable preparation of the and for a 
ſucceeding crop of wheat, for which purpoſe the 
beans ſhould be ſet extremely early in the ſeaſon, 
that they may be got off early. This can only 
be done to advantage in à favourable ſoil; and 
forward:ſeafon ; unleſs they be ſet in November 
vf the preceeding year, hen they are not only 
much earlier, but more productive, as we learn = 
from eee eee, eee on them and 
wheatakernately. y)... 
When the beans oe "A nes be | 
ſtirred between the rows, with the horſe- hoe, to 
Geſtroy the young weeds; and when they are 
abaut four or five inches high, they ſhould be 
eurthed up by another plowing between: the rows. 
25 been end- ent lee AAS eee 


1 wiſe — "chan! inf the common 
metho , in which laſt it may always be obſerved, © 
at more than 2 beans on 
8 N them: 


1 


tems are ft 


. pen ae _ bee ene falls produer, | 
While all the lower parts are naked. 


the ſetting — — of the 
* 7; the ee ene ae . | 


n rome. * Ki OY ri ee (ec od 


ea wen bean are ripe, ey eee withe 


0 Sublet as is- uſually practiſed: for ptas 2 though 
ſome think it beſt to cut them a little before they 


are full ripe, to prevent their ſhedding afterwards 
when they are moved. Aſter having lain a few 


: dee en eee Wee 


dry nec :(bur che beſt method ſs, toy 


them up in ſmall bundles, and ſet them upright.: | 


o Moat Ape: threads of old ropes or 


and in bears _ wg owe 3 


4 8 — * 
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ir is very apt to giye and grow mo 
is no danger of the beans receiving/ go 
3 ſtacked tolerably — ahe 

preſerve them from injury, and the 
ing m⸗ die den duch me int or 
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they 0 again, after ber have ones | 


ſweated, and are again dr. 


e ee jonas hid; commits — 


e 9 deginerae, vi mow 15 HIT 


beſt»to change the feed from time to time, 


and not to ſow and fave the ſeeds of the ſame ſort 
bens in mne Ame ground, forithey do uss then 
ſucceed ſo well. Judicious huſbandmen gare 


1 zou * procure their ſeed-beans from 
—— nature from that in vchich- the 
are to ver Neg. find by ſuch ame, 


I have ſeen mention made, in the Tramſactions 
use Bath Society, of a — — | 


| drake foo —— —— an 


ee 0 five feet high; Ye renin tivetith 


_ coumed, produced about one 'mdred and fours 


teen pods; and allowing thret beans anda half to : 


A pod, this makes three hundred and ninety nine 


trom one: which is an immenſe increaſe.. 
But ta aum drenrer the-cruvk, let us take it in 
5 e — theſe 


ä aan They yieldedabiney 


five gallons, Wincheſter meaſure, and weighed 


twꝛo hundred ond: mee fine 
ww” 1 * | 0 - beans. => 


#4 


— RAS via 


; = — -guaeg cn 


|  beans/ This, inaneaſure;is ſeventy ſor one; and 


in weight, ſeventy- faur for one. #417 hos t 


| Mr. Sargent, who! cultivated the land here ſpo- 


ken ! of, adds, that he mme | 
eee . 23816; Koto $2651 2 


1 r n kind. of 


produtive and . with. a anon have: he 
bee erte ende el 
idea of: alternate: rapping · This o. kas bean 
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n — as Held was Grilled with 
turnips, in ros three feet aſunder. The ſeaſdn 
being uncommonly wet, the crop was a very poor 
one but the alleys between the mne eee, 


| be the Lent eroꝑ was put in on one garth. 


In January 178, ſourteen cart-loads- of earth 
r were ſpread ea the Hold, 

chat ſeemed pcorer than the reſ. 
In March, it was plowed Se 5 9 | 
wich double rows of bearis one: foot aſundex,; with 


alleys more than three feet wide: between the 
dduble W. fs 48490 SEE An nz 
In n the alleys were ee and in 


ing of June, rolled with a ſmall fpiky | 


— then horſe-hoed again, hartowed, and 
ſovn wich; turnips, the latter end of that x 


be oro came up well, but, vas deſtrayed by he 
worm be ſore the plants were in the rough leaf 


Ine ſame alleys, without any further horſe-hoe- 
lng, or plowing, were drilled a ſecond time with 
"thrips en the z6th coef July, and produced the 
Wop ſhswed to thei inſpectors. This crop was 


and heedf the firſt tĩmai about the middle ef 


5 "Avg; and a ſecond time about a month aſter, 
1 Mts 


f ihe: 


em; wit the fi n, Dre One 


#2; 15 | - | N 


——— nme 
| and.doubred whethor that: feld. in rechen poor | 
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were of: the Norfolk-.round: white 
kind, having a fe of the red mixed with them. 


The horſe-hoeing was done with one horſe, at the 
ſmall. expence of ſix ſhillings the whole field: 
not fifteen pence per acre. The: hand-hoetng 


coſt, the firſt time nine ſhillings and four pence 


halfpenny; the ſecond time ſix ſhillings and ſix 


fe pence per acre) The produce of a ſquare 
Perch, fairly taken, weighed two mmm 


1 


and ſix pounds, which is about ſixteen 


e eee r AIG: e de yoda BEB 


Kate, would have produced a profits 


It may, however, be replied to dance, ba, 
| that lands e r. — ced-from 


peter did | nt dae enn the \ad-hocing Re 
Alon w ua | ee eee 


1 
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g lichen and fandy 2 ends indeed; the circumſtance of 
ſoil makes the principal objection to this ſpecies 
of culture: for here we ſee two crops united, 
which require very different ſoils. For this rea- 
ſon, care ſhould be taken, in alternate crops of 
this kind, to unite two crops that require a ſtrong 
bages might do well between the rows. of beans, 
or perhaps, turnip-rooted ae e ; boch * 
which agree with a ſtrong ſoil. „ 
Mx. Anderdon then proceeds to. N that 
in chis mode of eee two ounces 25 ng tur- 


180 the en nee enemies, the wong. and 
the. fly: but af gy e * two pounds I 
be inſufficient. He ſowed 
ounces . acre laſt year, N — of oe 
rſt, ſcarcely; a plant ſurvived and of che Jaſt, = 
ha one plant ins en was permitted to remain, 
3 as. cabs rare | 
cog out, or cut up in hoeing, 
* is beſt ro ll A to allow for devaſ- 
ue e- ar te 1 J e 
dae ben this mode of — GE 
| r my 


(ona, ere and ring. F £17 FR 
. 5 Ff an ror ee N 
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that ydu may have a crop of beans, and of 
turnips, on the ſame land, the ſame year. 

Secondly, the bean- c op being well. horſe. 
, no plowing is wanted for turnips; for 
which che eft Norfolk farmers Sire five plow- 


"oY 1 2 2 3 o x Is A» * 
in — * RE C : y „ l ; * I 8 5 A 90. 1 2 1 * 


Wh we d is hoed oops; more eee. 


any nere Way. . 1145 80 Nine An + BO. wo 
Fourthly, the round is kept clean from weeds, 
Fiſthly, ir is _— order for a I 
ceeding year. J 1 TIT? 
| *Sixthly," the 0 is kept in heart, if nor i im- 
proved by Wlowing the ales 
1 ly, it brings the plant 8 
| pobr ground, wher ie would nor become ſo her- 
wiſer Mw Gn ee 
© Eighthly, according to his ex 
Kia s the crop on any ground. N wn ſong * 
Ninthly, che erops are more within one's own 
wer in this, chan in any other method, 
Teaſons turn out as they may. 
Tenthly, you may have on the inns d. 
Dean and a turnipecrop | WAR land be 
. qr FIG N e EG, AAPL [is a 


| renders land, hich! i naturally — 
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fo free and open, by ſeaſonable horſe-hoeings, that 
it will bring that uſeful plant to great perfection. 
Many of theſe advantages, ſays Mr. Anderdon, 
are peculiar to this mode of cultivation, excluſive 
of, and ſuperadded n that attend the nn 
crop ĩitſell . 
I cannot however nel _ of, opinion, with | 
the Bath Society, that Mr. Anderdon is much 
too ſanguine in favour of this new plan; ſince he 
neither proves, that ĩt is more productive than the 
common mode of cropping, nor that both crops 
are well adapted to the ſoils; nor that clayey lands 
are ſo well opened and mellowed, as when laid up 


ur. ip 8 are dine in lte. by aan in 
eee eee ee 
priety, whether it would not be a better mode of 
ut; meant crop of of hen Sc proper 
5 intervals, for hand or for Or NOT. horſe-hoeing, on one 
feld where. the ſoil is duale, and on another, 
field, t ke acropoſtu nips, cithe] hae, or 
il? „„ En pfy Þ 5 BY Too treat oct | 
_ indeed it be tengble, ado we e ſhall preſornly * 
be adranced, e vel N E with 5 
tbe ay: this may. i ds. A. 'realon. for 2 the 
Ff 2 | practice ; | 
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ractice? But winleſs this is proved by — 
ton e eehte vet en dr ie me- 
5 N Nn A tert to the” Bath ae | 
ſeems at a Joſs to determine whether this/new 
mode adopted by Mr. Anderdon, or the old one 
practiſed in Norfolk, be actually of greateſt utility. 
Ne reaſons thus, that the erop of turnips broad- 
cafſt over the field, unintetrupted by che beans, 
twice hand hoed, and ſet at fifteen inches diſtance, 


| he is of opinion, that the'expence of driling'and 
horſe-hoeing thebeans and turnips, in Mr. Ander- 
w bly lefs, char that of 


_ turnips in broad-caſt ; beſides the much' greater | 
facility in hoeing the drifls in the former mar 
J T& chis he adds, that there is one con 


| mote in — — he beans, wh 


Anderdon's ſucceſs in this way, he Are ” Sg 5 ö : 
| Wie ts be ar Who ror ra . | 
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attribute Mr, Anderdon's ſucceſz, with reſpect to 


5 fly, to ſome other accidental cauſe. EUR 

I ſays Mr. Papier, the crop of drilled beans, as 
___ after. deducting the ſeed, and; ſome addi- 
tional, expence in, taking the crop off the ground | 
without _ injuring the turnips, can be, one year 
5 another, ſuppoſed as valuable as the ſurplus 


2114 


method, 5 he would not, in that ok heſirate tp 
| declare in \ favour. of drilling betw wen the beans. 
This point can only be ſettled by experiment: 
ang in order to decide, the value of the turnips per 
don ſhould be aſcertained. Mr, Payier fixes their 
value thus. A ſheep vill eat dn pounds af 
turnips in twenty-four. hours; à ton of turnips 
will therefore maintain this theep one hundred 
and twelve days, or ſixteen weeks ; which, at four 
Pence per week, is five Millings and four pence ; 
2 price he thinks they ay: bly ledge 
When drawn off the field. 5 
10 Nr. Bult, of Kingſton, near Ta unton, tell allo 
- this alternate mode af beans: and turnips : and | 
gives the following account of his experiment. 
: Tha field meaſured fix ſtature acres and a half of 
_— clayey ſoil. The beans vere planted in 
eee eee mg RR 1608 5 
510 1901 1 86 Trl, ee _ wo!” 
Hic, | Ff 3 „„ 


ſeven ſheep, and rwenty fix p 


% them into ar adjacent” feld, was between fix And 
Then thillings per acre. AION TOR FIT OR. 


5 aa this crop. makes ile Hallo Vin 
5 (qrill-huſbandrpotoe five Ss 
during which time, it has had? orm. 

dreſſing. The turnip ſeed ——— 


ur 
ame nothing was done to the field, but drawing 


3 


„% ere 2 


the intervals at the third” or r laſt hoeing.” 
was no manure or dreſſing laid on the land, Tor _ 
the ſix ſucceeding crops, nor. was there any need 
of it; as Mr. Bult found from experience, that 
drilling and horſe-hoeing fully anſwered the end. 
The crop of beans was near three quarters per 
acre, and the weight of the turnips, 2 as meafu! 
and weighed by Mr. Pavier and Mr. Headford, 


was thirty-ſeven” tons, five hundred weight, Per 
NY? acre.” Th eſt * turn 'F f 


;" fays' Mr. Bult, are now 
feeding off: chirty-ofs head of horned cattle, fixty-. 
ige, have been maln 
month paſt, and 


tained. wholly by "then fo 


5 What remains "will keep dert at leaft a month 


longer. The &xpence” of drawing and Gt arting 


Mr. Pavier, above quoted, he f. and weigh, 


| "remark&up.. 
on ir. 1 2712 Ho ne e, 


Haardt dad 6 be, bes erb deb c 


r, aſter the third hoecing; "from Which 


s and carrying them offi- bee eee 


| thought to be above * per acre, 
TY 7 5 . 
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which was 1 above the common pro- 
duce in the neighbourhood. The tu rnips, from 
a fair trial weighed, were calculated, as before , 
mentioned, at thirty, ſeven tons, five He 
„fh mods ie) 
When it is conſidered, that hems” was no crop 
loſt, no prepa ration, no dreſſing, . nor angexpencę 
hate ver, except ſeed. and ſowing ; it muſt be 
allowed to have been a very profitable crop, and 
entirely owing to the cleanneſs of the ground, by 
frequent hoeings. It is, ſays Mr. Payier, one. of 
the beſt rec ommendations of che Let huſban 
1 have ever ſeen or heard e ies 
Nr. Pavier had alſo. heard of two more © i | 
of ſimilar crops ; Where the dees were very 
good and the beans more than double the value 
ol thoſe raiſed in the common way, He thinks 
i t, that the beans preſerve. the. turnips 


fror che fly; but chat it can never anſwer, ual leſs 

—— the groung i is made very clean; and that the rows 
Py be more than two feet apart. —_ 
. + Jrought here to be obſerwed. that; this late EX + 
periment is made on a ſoil very different from | 
3, ANC n the. _ 


perations ions do nat altogether 
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ſays on this ſubject, in a Hog” . the Beth 
Society.? % 20.1 n oe It! 2003-8:; Sauk, 
A field of about fever 1 ag @ batten; that 
die cbuld not let it for ten ſfiüillings an gere; tlie 
ſioil about four inches deep, on a very Riff clay, 
| kid about nine yeats bite been greatly impo- 
Verdeck by burning ald imptoper cultfvürien. 
y r Winter's managtntend, it p | 


Fer tere one fundred iid forty of With, ke fold 
for kee at eve fhillings and nine penee] per 
buffer." er. Tine did not permit his plowing up the 
ground before the beginning of December, and it 
vas then A red in vebul 


< it to be plowed om od A - ny 
| $5558 froſt frtifttated His intehtiem; ff the 
10 4 ould nor be cultivated before” April Ihe 


=» 110 e vis wel polverized by the froſt, bit, upon 
r e e deen wil? 6F der, hard and ch. 
| Ft | ſolidated a to " 
e Ace 
| mt 3 ö 


1 abe hl Tae bort 
| 10 c Walt in Rörſe beate, tw ballet e n eg 1 
| 3 Wenner he | cout; i os twenty (even 
ce d te mihe, 


e W a See. Taaf ve i. P. 2866. 


diſtant | | 
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diftant in the rows, with devs intervals be- 
tween thoſe different ſized ridges; which drilling | 
was performed” in 97 7 n on e ee 
Hp 154077 n niir 
The beans e in a very at e is 
rior to any n hand in 'the | Gan 
fields. Nt T E 
On the twenty ſixth and twenty ſeventh of 
May, the whole field was hoed with an inſtrument 
containing three triangular flat ſhares, fixed inik 
_ plank; with a ſhort beam and wheel to render the 
working ſteady, and govern'the:depth,being/about 
two inches: this cut the;weeds;” the three thares, 
dütleaxing the breadth» of near tw feet, and being 
guided by handles, the ame as, a” nh -The | 
- ſecond hoeing was' pert: f 
twenty. ſixth and twenty- ſeventh of June. een 
after this worked with a ſinall borſe drag. 
three inches long and eighteen inches broad; 
handles to guide it. The ahird hoeing | 
\cetited with a Norfolk plough, vein" 
motilq to che beans.” He hall che ſatis faction in 
Find s grund work well during the exceſſive 
dt ſeaſon andi on 'examiningfother' grouhas m. 
naged in he ene kio'crop n. : 


: ente He" could-mor- then eee 4 


F*) 
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ought-not/to be performed till near Chriſtmas: 
jt being neceſſary to let them remain in ſtack till 
ſufficiently hardened. Mr. Winter might have 
added, that frequently, in a wet autumn, beans 


remain unfit e all alter eee 
enſuing. | 35 


He ſays he has e thas W eee 
at four inches diſtance in ſingle rous, about two 
"fort ſix. inches, to eight inches, apart, are much 
— FOG Planted 
ended for Ty ee towel; wh becauſe 


ch intervals eee en by = 
| ah, the land afterwards : 


or med. co proper rulges for wheat, - Ni | 
ns are to be ſucceeded axe | 
| mi en ee sis cer- 


8 the e u. — be--cenxenientl 


_ avoided. | Mr. Bult's method above l . 
hen the ſoil will anſwer, is ſurely. the way to 


8 the land, eee eee 0 
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tom the be reapitlg'of the be s, until the e plowing 
for barley, or white oats, or buck-whett, | 
I I muſt here alſo beg leave to remark, that all 
the above n nentiohed cuftivators of beans ſten 
me to drill their rows too cloſe; particularly thoſe 
who take an alternate crop. | ſpeak from expe- 
rience : for taving fet a ſmall field of beans at 
two feet diſtance in the rows, with a view to try 
an alternate crop, I found, by the time of the third 
hoeing, they had: tillered and ſpread to fuch a de- 
gree, that nothing could' have grown between 
Them and T was khus ee eee oy 
experiment. cu diE ABS - \ 


7 


I: The principal ufe of horſe-benhs is i itriptied"by. 
their name but as they pak of 4 hot SW. eats 
Fould' be taken, not to give them (i! * 


quantities to thit Valuable race f animals Ter 
talks or hadlmf is alſo ſeT ſometimes | 
Ger, in countries where there T6 Tearcity of grafs; 


: ie des Fives 1 n hope 


4 pigs ee T% Tie 1 : 
d ahce; of the culture of Windför 
beans in the neld; and gere- 


e ee; 

re can, indeed, be no reaſon, why they mau 
not ſucceed as well i in the field ag in the garden: 
ſor t the field, by this new and admirable ſpecies of 
culzure, Ar become eee 14 305 


act 4 Er He a 4267 11 wt 11 1 


. 4 4 eee 
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buch aft to 2mi7 ut vo Boner l 9015 ee 
| of 8 1. 26 91 i 0 E 4 FOE vary! An! 39A 
ada * mes Saf Plugs eit Ted vt 
TR LSL. fog; the greater ene and more 
certain guidance of country pęople, who 
n ne ace e bre e ed 
ee of field p s, and their numerous ya. 
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1 Kinds of peas, may properly bes renked ; becuaſe 
Ti: | Sov qty; Are on difagres, "ith abe fam 
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| ot di sd rende light vying] 


and to roll the ground ſoon after they are ſown. 


Perhaps, even at this period, when Agriculture 


is certainly better underſtood in Great. Britain than 
it ever was before, in any age or in any country, 
it is not going too far, to fay; that actual experi- 

ments, properly: diverfified, are ſtill much wanted 
in the culture of peas ; and indeed of moft other 
podded' grains, and ſucculent plants; whoſe im- 
portance, as deſtroyers of weeds; improvers of 
land, and excellent preparers of it for other crops, 


a2 


is eſtabliſhed beyond diſpute.” Peas, i in particular, 
have been found to be ſuch enrichers of the earth 


and to prepare it ſo well for corn, that the reve- 
rend Dr. Elliot, of New. Englund, fays, he. has 
many times known farmers in that country, in- 


vite others, who had peas, to ſow their land with- 


bur paying any rent, merely for the D it 


would be of, to their crop of wheat®: It is 
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a rule with farmers, not to ſow the Rite 1 2 


_ Teeond/time with peas, till fix, or at leaſt five years 
after the former crop ; "becauſe; till then, the 
| Sround on which they grew will continue ſo rich, 


them run luxuriantly to o bacim. and 


” prevend'chi bearing much fruit. . 


The common white pea does wet on light, 
aner lan, or on a rich looſe foil.” 1 f 
N Edays 0n Field-Hulbandry, p. 112. © 85 
F boun 


5 ground between, the. TOMS, being tirre . 
= a with a hand or horſe hos, ill. 1 aly 80 
: Ange ve. the aro Very. much; but vill alſo render 
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ſown. with, a brond:cafh,. and only harrowed in, 
Three: buſhels of theſe peas are the uſual allowance 
of ſeed to an acre of ground; and the common 


time for ſowing them is about the latter end — 
March, or the heginning of April, on warm land: 
but a fortnight or three weeks later than this, will 
de early enough on cold ground. If ſown. in 
drills, which is by far the beſt way, a buſhel and a 
half of ſeed will be full enough for an acres. Mr. 


Cooke allows two buſhels. for his plough; and 

when they are thus drilled regul rly,. the ground 

ſhould, be well, ſtirred, with a hand or horſe-hoe, 

as before deſcribed. The weeds will be thus de- 

ſtroyed, and the plants earthed up; by which they 
ad be greatly improved, and the peas will, be 

much ea a Cu in hzarnn, weden, are 


i wt ny fot: Ma 5 | 
| n, and the 8 nei require 8 | 


es foil than che white, and ſhould be. ſown | 
- little later in the ſpring, in drills, alſo, but far. 
5 ther, aſunder, that is, at the diſtance of two ſeet 
and a half, atleaſt, better if three feet; being apt 


to grow. rank, eſpecially. in wet fees The 


ne land fitter to receive whatever, is {i ni 


g 0 
N 1 ws 
n ſeaſon. | On nag 2) LOW 
JUG FS a „ 
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he gtey and other large winter peas, as they 
ure called, are ſeldom cultivated in gardens, be- 
cauſe they require a great deal of room. They 
ſhould be ſowed about the beginning of March, 
when the weather is pretty dry; for if they are 
ſowed in a very wet feaſon, they are apt to rot, 
_ eſpecially if the ground be cold. The diſtance 
between the rows of theſe peas ſhould be three 
feet or three feet and a half; and they ſhould 
| haulm. will ſpread and fill the ground, and they 
will ramble over each other; by which means 
many of the plants will be rotted, and hindered 
_ from bearing. oe ſan Ra oo: is 
ſufficient for an acre of land. 1 
„All ſorts of peas love limed or Ke 5 
but when they are ſown late in the ſeaſon, the ſoil 
mould be ſtrong and moiſt; for they will burn up 
very poor crop. Some farmers approve of ſteep= | 
ing peas in water twenty-four hours, before; they x : 
are ſowed. This will give an Opportunity 
- Minas, the faulty ſeeds, which riſe to the ſur. 
ace, and in caſe of dry weather aſter ſowing it 
ere e riſe the ſooner, by being es 
moiſtened: but when. this is done, I would al- 
Th ns recommend to. ry. them with ſoot, to pre- 
vent, as much as poſſible; their becoming a prey 
Wo . We 


a8 RACTICAL' 
to birds and inſects. In general, tl 
pea, the later it is of n. nd 
13 be the earlier ſowed. 1 
Moderate rains are of ae to peas 
while they grow, particularly at their time of blob. - 
ſoming and filling up their pods: but a continue. 
ance of cold rain for many days is perhaps as pre- 
alien as too much heat or drought. The 
blueiſh bloom on their leaves, and their expanding 
backwards the outermoſt and largeſt leaves of their 
bloſſoms, are undoubted ſigns of great health and 
vigour. Mr. Liſle is of opinion, that they neither 
m: pen, nor harden, ſo well upon! high ground, a6 
| in valleys; 'and conſequentiy, chat the former are 
not ſo 0 te for Keeping ne latter. But I rannot 
ing . as 2 eee. 5 


. 8 | in Champagne. \Nacwings eee eue, 


3 vine-fretters: . 
che leaſt of any. This gh e , ER WIE 
doe greater vigour's of the "Phat, vr the-inſedts_ 7 


s 1 
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e. ee compa rifon en, der he made * 
the produce of this ſpot, he found that it yielded 


ix tiines as much as the ſame extent of the beſt 


M. du Hamel, the difference would not have been 


lo great : hut this experiment ſhews, that plants 


3 new: way are better able. to rein 


£ dents, vgs thoſe which» are cultivated a acconing 


to the old method. 


r — 
heavy bib, in which no ane had ever entured to 


ſow any im the common huſbandry: - They grew 
as high as if the ground had been ever ſo -fit fur 


chen and yielded half as much again as any ſown 


ina the common way, beſides the ſaving. in the 
fred, which, in peas thus drilled, is about one 
alf ri Nhey were ſown in double rows, with a 


beeseef tive feet and a balE from one debe row | 


tauthe bther ; and this fpace was nenen 
axſe-hoe: :- FIERY nis BER ; oy; et 2 * 


is Met Winter, whom I —— quoted) 


gien us an account of his having ſowed peas on 


0 afickdinewly broken up. The ſoil was extremely 


ing rather wet, and only ſix inches 


= deep, on a Riff, ſtony clay. He ſowed two-buthels | 
per acre, at 5 inches diſtance between | 


+ 
oe | 


or. I. : N 5 . 2 
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the rows: the produce was twelve buſniels only i 
but the ground was prepared by them for a crop 
of drilled wheat 8010 #1 45 38 end ou: | 
Mir. Boote has given us a more favorable! ac- 
count of his produce from a light ſandy ſuil, drill; 
ed with peas by Mr. Cooke! drill.plough; after 
a crop of barley. This experiment brought: yp« 
Wards of fiſty buſhels per acre, and proves vtrx 
- ene eee drilling and hocing | 
peas. 58 De de ee foil Sigel e nab 
When any particular ſorts of peas are intended 
for ſeed; they ſhould be carefully looked:tover 
| — whilſt: in flower, in order to da- out all ſuch 
N plants as are not of the right ſort; for there will 
- always be, in every ſort, ſome roguiſh plants; 
they are called, which, left to mix, will dege- | 
nerate the kind. As many rows as may be thought 0 
„„ OO OO gu hg wu, ſeed, 
ES” hold wa es nr pods | 
1 10 ee a up. wich were nt ren 
. and if the huſbandman has not room to ſtack them 
ill winter, they may be threſtiod out, as ſoon * 15 
they are dry, and put up in ſacks for uſe: but par- 
| [ ticular care ſhould be taken, not to let theſe "ay : 
main t00 long abroad after they are ripe; becauſe = 
Vet would'tor them; and heat, after a thower6f- 
e would make their FI in 9 


— 
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ner, that the greateſt part of their ſeeds would be 
loſt. Theſe precautions are, indeed, more eaſily 
obſerved in the garden, than in the field, where 
large quantities are raiſed; but they are alſo highly 
proper in this laſt, and will well reward the ex- 
traordinary pains of the huſbandman; who, as in 
other crops, ſhould be OT to r his 1 


almoſt ; | 1 764 3 5 . f * 13 © 8 1. n ; — 1 "44 G hy * * 
* > * , a. 3 : 12 E — 2 * "Io . - 4 
2 ö . x & Lo « : 8 : 


done with a long ſtick, or with a reap-he hey 
are laid up in ſmall heaps, and leſt in * e feld, 
till their haulm and pods are dry: but during this 
timeʒ they ſnould be turned frequently; and raiſed 
from the earth as much as can be, chat they may 
ollew for the wind to dry them; eſpecially; 
when any rain happens to wet and beat them 
5 daun. In Leiceſterſhire,” they ſet all their peas 
- abroa« in ſtacks, and houſe none; becauſe, they 
think ſetting them abroad gives them a good 
colour, and that laying them in a barn makes 
4 N look dark. In ſome countries, they mow, * 
0 eir peas: but that is ſurely a bad practice, as 
e ſeythe muſt cut many pods, . 
adele Io m * ws ere 
N N . TIT] 5 ; s Sit 
ee e 51 £641 th £ Y 5 1885 3 
ö ir . 4 of ROE 143 15 1 ns 1 N 
e e e 
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1 HE vetches beſt known to he's mers in 
this country, are diſtinguiſned only by the 
| names of che black and the whit, the winter and 
the ſummer vetch. Due Alf Hk IE, Bin 
"Some" worte ef this ant, the ſeeds of which 
in moſt parta of 

Raglan im haöy Nane among buthes, ee 
the ſides of woods. The roots of theſe e! 
nial; but their ſtalks are atinual; weak, and grow | 
0 0 great 4 an nden ure neg e and * 

; mended NE them for this rpoſe. 1 N tit. 
erben will limb to ce enn Neight of A os 
erever the tendrils which proceed 
from the ae of their leaves, can lay” Bold of 
boughs,” branches, or the ſide of a heds de ſuß. 
port them. But in the field, where they could 
of. have no ſupport, they would trail upon the g. | 
and be apt to rot: nor do their ſhoots, Which are 
leſs ſucculent than thoſe of the voor co nmonly 
| raiſed, grow to a . height 

1 * . "4-41 & $5 8 . Yo 2 1 z 5 
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uſe, till late in the ſpring, when” there is little 
want md green food for cattle. 


Mr. Miller, after ſowing: for many years the 
common vetch, or tare; which is much cultivated. 


in the fields for fodder, ſeems to think that which 
has black ſeeds a diſtinct ſpecies from the white; 
for he never found either of them vary. Both 
are annual, and er wer aer dee * i 
ed their ſeed.” 

The white vetch is rather the core the 
plane of the two, and is therefore beſt for fodder : 
but many are unwilling to cultivate that ſort, be- 
cauſe the ſeeds, being white, are ſooner diſcovered 
and more eaſily devoured by rooks and other birds, 
than the black, which bear a nearer reſemblance 
0 the colour of the ground. This, however, can 
be only an objection when they are ſown broad- 
caſt; and is beſt removed by en indrills, 
and covering them with care. 

The ſmall black. ſeeded vetch, which Site cal 
rath-ripe, and others pebble, or ſummer vetch, is 
more tender than either of the former, and is 
| therefore leſs cultivated, This muſt always be 
ſown in the ſpring: whereas the others Henk 5 
; Dwn either in ſpring or autumn, . 
But Mr. Miller mentions another lebe off 
be ch, which he calls the Siberian, little known 
10 farmers, but of which he ſeems to have formed 
. G83 V 


* 


a very high opinion. When he * ote 
he had not then tried them i in the field, but only 
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in ſmall patches in gardens, in different fituati- 
ons, Where they fully anſwered his expectations; 
for he found theſe plants continue in great ver 

dure in all thoſe places, when moſt of the peren- 
nial plants, in the ſame ſituation, ſuffered greatly 


by the froſt; and he could have cut from only 
eight of, them, as much fodder a: 


» would; r 


made half a ttuſß of a/: 


If we had been ſa. fortyn: eee 


” from. ſo great an authority 25 Mr. Miller's, the 


reſult of his experiments in the field &ul ure of 
this plant, it would have been extremely ſatis- 
factory; as from the deſcription of it given by 
him, it promiſes $0 be of the greateſt utility, 
Another perſon who had a few ſeeds. of, — 
RE Miller, tried this vetch in his garden, withopt ſuc- 
ceſs. He ſowed them againſt a ſouth wall, where 


1 


they came up weak and ſlender, and required, ſup- 
port; they zan up pretty high, and the ſecond 
year, advanced to. abgut.. hve feet. and produced | 
ſome ſeed. But they had very few leaves on their 


ſtems, and thoſe which came out 1 chgir, tags 
were thin and Wa 1 the woe, 
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do be ſupported: and this prevented his man. 
ing in the culture of te. 

Ihis gentleman, however, Sanne n den 
too ſoon intimidated ; for the weakneſs and leaf- 
leſſneſs of theſe plants might have been owing to 
the ſituation, expoſed to the reflection of the ſun 
from a ſouth wall ;: without conſidering, perhaps, 
chat this plant is the native of a northern climate, 
and was rendered feeble and leafleſs by being 
puſned into a rapid vegetation. Deſirous there 

eee eee farther experiment on a plant ſo; 
: rec ended, I made enquiry of all the 
nnn in order to procure a few ſeeds 
1 but in vain; for they neither knew Om i 
thing of the ſeeds, nor of the plant elf. 

Thus we are ſtill in the dark: a ant, 
from which Mr. Miller ſeems to have expected 
ſo much, and of which he gives the following in- 

reſting deſcription. The ſtalks of the Siberian 
vetch grow to à great length, and are well fur- 

niſhed with leaves, which do not decay in autumn, 

lie choſe of chker; — ere ce we 


— he lc fppred 6 fro m ro 1 5 
ane bee bete Wett e M 
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e vine en e vant le ano; ads 04 a9 
ee like our 9 neee 
the ſpring, or in autumn: — pg 
are come up, they will not ire any other cul- 
ture chan keeping them clear of weeds a work 
which may entirely be done with the hand-hoe 
the firſt time, and after wards with the horſe-hoe 
for, to cultivate them properly, Mr. Miller rightly 
\\ adviſes, to drill them thinly in rows four fert 
aſunder. By chis thin ſow ing, the ſtalks of theſe 
vetches, which ſend out many branches and extend . 
very far, will be kept fon ine d dba, . 
gether, as to rot each other by excluding tlie air; 
and by carthing up the ſtems, in the ſame manner 
f desen areas ms dane chey will ve . 


the - 


n The repeing vines elena it may be found 
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TE claſs diadepbia of the Linnean ſyſtem, the 
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ſpiing ben pa WSN tag | 
freſh and freſh, as they are wanted for cattle.” - 
Thoſe wanted for ſeeds ſhould” he ſown 250 
ſeparate ſpot of ground; becauſe, when a field 
of ther is cut; it muſt be plowed” for another 
crop, and does not admit of any! remaining to'ſced 
upon the ground. This vetch, when plowed into 
the land; would make — dreſſing. 
Beſides the above, there is another veteh neariy 
in the ſame predicament Hands rn recon. 
mended, and but very little known. Itismeririoned: 
by the Rev. Mr. Swayne, in a letter to the Bath 
Society, where it is mn ol the 


ws, and branching; —— eme 


% 


* 


it - 


Por | d flatter; and are af 
black colour when ripe : the ſceds are ſmaller than 
hoſe of the cultivated ee. — 
others of a clay colour. ee is} 

Being a perennial, eee 9 
proper kind to intermix . ſeeds, for 
— down lands intended for p : and ĩt 


353 
# 


e ee Goon: Mo 
Sine has obſerved a patch of it growing in one 


rticular ſpot e eb r — 
fifteen years paſt. NN 4 44+ : nN: 712282 th, Foc 5 1 &1 
* is not only a perennial, but an er 
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ſeeds, Likewiſe, after the ſeeds. are procured, 
ſcarce one /third of them will vegetate; ouing 
we a defect, occaſioned by certain infects makii 
Hom the neſts and food for their yaung. 1 
Mr. Swayne, having collected a quantity of theſe 
| ſeeds from the hedges &c. ſowed them in drills, 
March 165 178g, in a plot of ground five yards 
ſquare, about the thickneſs of peas. a Oy 9 
” They came up very thin and irregular; infome 
places there was a foot vacancy from plant to 
Plant. They grew very ſparingly till towards 
autumn, but made a tolerable appeara ge before 
u inter. The foil was a blackiſh loam, rather tiff, 
ang * beer wins with potatoes the year be- 
Wee eee were the ichneumonand, ruchn 
Pl of Linneut 5 a near relation of the weevil, 
- After che froſts were over, ſcarce a plant had 
_ ſuffered by them, and theix;yerdure was, very lit» 
1 am rd. — In, Apgil a 1$40-they: had entirely 
ar de . dane of Mays eee un 


—  — 
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33 
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1785; a ſecond eee 5th of May; 4 
time the 21ſt of July ; and e 


Lands 1 * . 1 1 
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n aces; af tho fa 
4 Ay ' 24 tons 11 cot. | 
7 N. B. Ae the ti time the firſt cutting was amy 
there w © a green blade of graſs tobe ſeen. 


4 | This account of the buſh-vetch by Me. Swayne = 


| ing it is of — experithents : 
* But to return roche common verches. | Theſe 
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ſeed, cheſe early ſown vetches will come ſoon into 
flower and their ſeeds will ripen early, ſo that 


they may be cut and threſhed. in good weather, 


which is a great advantage; for thoſe which ripen LY 


late, are often ſtacked or houſed wet, and then their 
| ſeeds often ſprout in the mow, and are ſpoiled. 

Vetches will do well in almoſt. any ground ; 
not excepting even ſuch as can r ſcarcely produce 
any other plant. The comr 
them is Ae eee in ligltly.; and 
the uſual Wenner. of Tag: meu nes 0 an 
of theſe may do. has Sacha he merino 


to be cut for fodder in the ſpring: but when 
they are ſown, with a view: to let them ſtand for | 


feed, it will be much better to fow-them in dr 
in the ſame manner as is practiſed for peas : and 


in this caſe, leſs than half the above quantity: of | 


ci Sn as W 01 


; viſe «they will be diſcovered and deſtroyed — 4 


% N i = 5 rolls 


rierte Wars 


1 1 IM 7 they Send Mü wtched, Pry 
out of danger. This is one reaſon for ſowing 
ther early in autumn, rather than at any other 
er- for there perro mw bücher of r 
| phawrie over ot of he g abi ver 

ent or able, if his welt ve 
api the horſe-hoe' ſhould” get to wok between 
the roh, and cs re ſhould be taken to lay up the 
earth as high as poſſible to che ſtems of the pla ant 8. 


eme qi: a "This wilt" ſecure 


peated:* This Wil? ke chem poles fo vi 1 
rouſly;hat they will meet and cover d Peres f 
tte de: whereas —_ fown in x" Tring i 


e 7 


| | ff 3 2 ” Fd * — — 
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they will be fit to tow in conch Fewer the fol- 
lowing autumn; and thereby have more time to 
meliorate the land, and prepare it for mene 

rop. | Stiff clays are peculiarly benefited. by this 
dreſſing: but it is bad huſbandry to ſom vetehes 
for green fodder, where lucerne: will thrive or 
this will yield greater plenty of ſtill more nouriſn- 
ing food. . 4 „ 4 joy MIA IH, "2-235; 4363138 : 


In ſome 


oi brig grows the higher for it: and. about 

tte middle of May: this mixture is. mowed, and 
2 and other cattle, chich it fattenis 
greatly. Mr. Mortimer thinks it a good w]⁴ 4 

een, tares together: their ſceds 

are eaſily parted with A redder: but L can ſee no 
advantage in this mixture, except that the beaitis 
help to ſupport the tares ; but on the othæt hand, 
I ſhould think the tares would: injure ebene 
_ auch; by climbing up and adhering tothem. 
Mr. Mortimer, and the Writers of bene 
* Reuſtique, make another obſervation, viz, that no 
more vetches: ſhould be ſown» at any one time, 
dan can be covered the fame. day: becauſe the 
de is apt to ſpoil. them: conſequently, they 
| ſhould. not be ſon till. o or en hours an 
e * ich tim oiſture 


theſe. ——ůů—— an 


rot them; yet the plants. eſpecially in ſandy land. 
_ often-periſh in dry years for want of water. To 
make them flouriſh well, they require 4 ſhower of 


another: at 7 time : of ſwings wm — Hor 


eee, fon, and; ard: _—_ 


bn een Y 2» ww! ti ot 2 lg 20 991 * 


When vetches are cultivated for their ſeeds, 


| 2 after che pods turn brown, | 


ſtached: as. ſoon as dr for il che are uffered 
| — Feld ill chey-xoceive net; and: tere 


heir . 
their ſod are 6 good for ark, i MEL 


| ee a hey 


1 
f — eee TY 


0 a eten of. their | 


ty 9 mixed with en aan, 0 off r bran, 
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uſeful plant to amy farmer; and the more f 
they wl ſucceed on foils where neither peas nor 


beans will anſwers It is indeed ſaid, that the 

Harmer cannot fow any thing more profitable than 
vetches ; for beſides enriching the land, reite 
eee argon ences al MAY; 
OA en wee 


Mx. Lifle 1 is of a conttary . 


n an tre of any 


Mr: Li, weer mould have confidersd; ike 


wed bn land in tefs perfect tilt, 


5 as ie they will tend greatly to melicate wid ; 


clean that land; which clover will not do- 


Vetches, when chreſhi6@our; will 5&3 bend r - 
_ wing Lat the ow of ah or _ went As! r det | 


news ine 


P : } : 


; ads in killage. This, * ne, 
3 * N the culture of art. 
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1 plants, which, len wo 
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places is a8 univerſally * as the ; ur 
anſwers well ion; feeding. ſheep, 


1 8 N * FE: 


-3 green, for fo fond 1 * 


baten a table: 


e dee de — res en 44 
| beer 3 mea- 


2 
— 


te er, ee or «chr | 
ns it is generally fit to carry. 1. es wr 


her ami ral | is. to | jane vg has s 4 


ug RF dried too aer Ari + apt to do: 
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Aa und- in well.knoun, that, great. art, 
| riſhing quality of hay reſides in the leaf and ang 
very kind of cattle are fond af theſe, and, they all 
thrive. amazingly on this food, Sometimes Ms. 
Smith let his, crop of vetches ſtand till. the pod 
| ee which, fare he found from experi- 
S966 that, they ars-the rtieſt food for horſes.;.. | 
There is il another method of treating a crop 
of vetches, mentioned. by. My. Smith; y high is, 0 
bez chem and, tith. che; feed is at full Aze in h 
Pod, though.not zipę z to cut chem 5 and threſh: 
* dune Rd Which he {cls well in the market for 
pigeonis meat, andxhough the hay is nor ſo good = 
in this pax as in the former, ſtill it ſeryes well for 
5 workebarles.. When vetches,; ate plowed, 1 . in for : a 
ground: drefling,. this ſhould. be done ſome Meek 
Belore dhe wheat is ſoy n, that, they.may have time 
bots wodka rot complete, My. Smith, once 
J of wheat by not attending t9,this 
; — Sirgomſiancea Nag d ai agent Los Mga am 
Ace e dem en n, farmen in Syrry, are 
- - Agrain;ptten.. overlooked by.. the farmer, yet are 
* Shanhighly valuable, and very benefigial,, T They | 
79,8 very, hard ly; grain, and, reſiſt, the ſevereſt | 
al er, Bere than moſt other chosen i. Beſides, 
tber haye the additional adyantage of growing in 
Ae any, ſoil.: but the farmer muſt, only, expe = 
7 2 e to the goodneſs of hi his land. 5 


3 h 5 en 
T0 1:17.57 2 A 55 N Few 


nei ESSAYS. 


Few Kithriers give moe thüm ons plowing; ur 
vete hes, burhey 4 ſhould'giverwo at leaſt. This 
gentleman rhiriks the firſt weck in October the 
beſt fetd time for "vetted; and allows” thio 
buthels to an Acre, Wi- he ids quite ſuffcient. 
He ſows them on the wüght land, after the fend 
plowing; ufd then haffews Wem itt, Rhgth ways, 
and croſs Ways; after Which NE pales! w#ollet dver 
the land; Which if light and dry Re Perform 

1 unh best) folter} bat if ad eite Wk 

light! one. 1 ain; continues this A 0 

old ian atid in the courſe of mah pete boats. 

5 ; have Wed vetches CITY 2 inlly and 

*. p el, 'A Tow lamp clay, and 1 perfect 
brown lbam. On All theſe varieties of foils have 


* * 
Vp. 


= 


b we mscegded with trie 3 bur 1 muff note, 
3 farttier may expect a larger crop from a | 
e {fi abt mean's pure gave), dt Hud 
bodome heart and ſtrength in it, than fñom dhe fneſt 
|| loam which fas been. by 4/lohg beige bburte 
bez obktie and impoteried. Me 


wh may de Wun in Jantar 
March, April, or een: tne bagttiting f May, | 
| When Yefighted' for Freen folder, vi fer x gta. 
breit 'biit it mould hot be ſown before Christ. 
was; for it is 4 render a abt m nay, de de: 
inet * „ ON 
| I Et SECTION, 


| 

| 
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* 
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I ENTILSs grow to, the height of about # 
| A foot, or one foot and a half; with ſtalks ang 
leaves like thoſe of. tares, but ſmaller ; and like 
them they bear their ſeeds; generally three or 
four in little pods. Theſe ſeeds are round, hard, d 
ſmoath and flat, hut thicker in the middle than 
at the fides. Of tho two ſorts, Which ate com- 
monly cultivated, the white is moſt eſteemed for 
the food of men; but the yellow, which is the 
largeſt, affords the greateſt quantity of fodder. 
The bloſſoms of the firſt are of a purpliſh white, 
| and thoſe of the laſt are quite white. The ervum 
on ſmall black lentil, is too bitter to be eaten. 
Loentils do beſt in a middling ſoil, There they 
yield an immenſe increaſe, if too much rain does 
not fall while they are in bloom: but i in rich land 
they grow too luxuriant to ſeed well. The com- 
mon cuſtom in foreign countries, where they are 
much uſed in ſoups, &e. is to let them lie four or 
fre _ mixed with dry dung, i in order to make 

Eno ns Hhg e 


6% ealeriekt sda 


them ſprout the ſooner, and then to ſow them 
with that dung (which is alſo Columella's advice), 
after either.ohe ortw dpldwings} but to are beſt ; 
and to harrow.them in lightly, for they muſt not 
be buried deep. Some allow even more than two 
buſhels to an acre of land but one buſhel i is full 
cnough, for they branch out very much. 
In hot countries, where it is common to 120 
be crops of this grain in a year, the dſbaf rim 
ol ſowing it ate, towards'the'end'of October ane 
nn the morith" of February: but Match is the 
mot pr proper” afon with" us. The” lenpils ſowed 
| then; will bloſſom and Hpen in July and Auguſt. 
hy are à very good Awett Fodder; perhaps the 
beſt of any for cal ves, another young cattle; "ane 


3 13 


Sen tate fnuſt be taken to cleanſe and 4 en 
Vell in the fun, before t hey are laid up, and to 
XY I, keep them in 4 very dry place; bor the weevil is 
784 ' Extremely apt to breed in them. When property . 
| [:- | | preſefyel, they jd exeoeding Hah ee en 
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EIS plant, which is a kind of wild pea, 
requires the leaſt labour of any thing that is 
ſowed. It will thrive. in any ſoil, except the 
chalky and miry ; but delights particularly in 
poor, hungry, worn-out land, eſpecially if it be 
dry and ſandy. If ſown in Fepruary or March, 
after a ſingle very ſhallow plowing, and ſlight- 
Iy harrowed in; or even harrowed in without 
any plowing, it will bloſſom three times be- 
tween May and Auguſt, and . prove an excellent | 
enricher of the ground, when plowed in juſt after 
its ſecond blooming. In warm countries, lupines 


are much ſown-in vineyards for this purpoſe only, 


and are found to be one of the beſt manures * 
can be laid to the roots of the vines. 
| Their ſeeds ripen towards the ads of Spen- | 
ber, or beginning of October, They are very 
bitter; to remedy which, the Spaniards and 
Italians, who feed their cattle and horſes with them 
in winter, ſteep them! in river water and ſalt, till 
| | IR h 4 „„ 


* 


that bitterneſs is gone; and afterwards dry them ; 
| n over a fire, or in the ſun. 
I They even make bread of them when corn is 
very ſcarce, and put them to ſeveral other culinary 
uſes. The beſt time for mowing them, is after a 
ſhower of rain, becauſe the ſeeds drop calily out | 
pdf their pads when gathered too dry. They muſt 
| however, be laid up very dry, or worms will 
5 os breed in them. The red and the blue lupings, E 
| which-we plant in our gardens by way of orna- 
wn. . wilds in n W h Wa 
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believe, are now very little in uſe, having been ö 


food, much yanted, and fo very neceſſary ber cur. 
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x . E Kiads of 8 that; were eee 
moſt commonly cultivated in the fields, for 
the food of. cattle; were, the large colewort, or 
imbriala maxima; and the peren- 
nial colewort, brace arborra. Both of -which,.I 


ſucceeded by other plants not only more hardy, 
but alſo more productive of chat green vegetable 


tle in the ſpring of the year, when the ſtock of 
hay and ſtraw begins to be exhauſted, and the graſs. 
is yet unable to furniſh'a ſufficient ſuppl y: 


_ - Hithevtg; the grand reſource af the farmer in 


this country, has been the turnip culturel of which 
I ſhall ſoon have occafſion to ſpeaaa g 
As cabbages are nouriſhed by a long tap- root, 


* 
x . 


\\ 


ET 
45 
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it is neceſſary has they ſhould be planted in ina How 
ey or Shit it ts not. eier r it ould be deep- 


one hog as mani the ame eee 
as to turn up freſh ſoil, which ſhould be rendered 
mellow and mouldy, by repeated Pine until 


_ the ſeaſon of ſowing or planting: Cabbages, 


like pulſe and grain, have been cultivated both in 


the old and the new modes of culture, and like 
them, have always ſucceeded'befſt, where the horſe 


hoe could be properly introduced to aſſiſt their 
vegetation. When ſown in the broad-caſt way, 
they have been fet out by the hand-hoe at proper 
| ers, and eleaned at ptoper ſeaſons, i in the 
ame way as e e «Bae: er fon, and not 
drill ki fort, of Sur er RG ers dme er admit 
2 2 oe. n — 


2 will: require being 


med in the rous by the hand-hoe; and ſet out 
le diſtance of en inches or vn feet on 


eee N 1 22, 4 Ei 5 MEI £3 ae 
. though I have mentioned both chef me. 


atme eee inferior bee of 
er n A b e a ſeed bed; where they 
525077. * 2 91 2 1 at 52 ii 0 e 2425 -:thould 
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mould be firſt ed, and allowed to ſtand t 
of a proper age for Waffel. 21 9105 4408 
in treating on this ſubject, 1 Will firſt obſerve 
6 cated from orcs a 4 L 


11 1 2 R 2 113 e 11 


myſelf would recominend. | 
Scotch cabbages are 2 BI” wine are” now 
moſt in eſtimation for field culture II they be 
the true flat- top firm kind”; they * never af. 
fected by froſt, a few of thie' outſide leaves only 
excepted. But great care ſuould be taken to have 
the right genuine ſeed: otherwiſe it may occaficn 
much diſappointment. On land not worth more 
than twelve thillings per acre, fifty-four tons per 
acre ha vt been raifed“. An ox will commonly cat | 
about two hundred pounds in rwerity:fbur hours? 
twenty cen may therefore be kept near Ave 
weeks on an acre of cabbages of that weight; but 
48 crops in general are not ſo large we wat e. 
on only a month; which will be cheaper than 
x Fits of ben can * keßt on wr other eh 29 
2 ali Poufids of Scotch cabbages in wee 
hours. An acre will merh maintain Wo 


- proportion than When fed Wit turnips, 
olf more in uriße , er with 55 ach le of 85 
wo * Bath Soe. Tranf verk. p. 10g. i 5 


of June dern; were ber ein row the ſeed-bed ; 
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a lebte, If the cabbages are planted in 


tous, three feet apart, the intervals may eaſily 
be kept free ſrom u eeds, by the horſe-hae ; and 


the roots of the plants will receive much benefit 
eee e being thus loaſened about them. 
Cabbages being an ame nien n im- 
poveriſh the land like grain. 
Mr. Ubert of Devon ſays, that he bad av 
of land planted-with the green Scotch cabbage; in 
rows four feet apart, and the cabbages at three | 


feet diſtance, in the rows. The foil was a reddiſh, 
| loam, worth about twenty thillings. per acre : a 


emb We and : 
ds in e had e fal quantity of 
-haed. three times. On the ſeventh, 


bean, ſtubble Was: firſt plowed. in De 


and on the twentieth of December they were ſaid 
to weigh eighty thouſand one hundred and ſixty 


pounds, that is thirty-five: tons, Till within theſe 
's re: peas this vegetable was un 


known in the 
of Devon; but is now adopted by 
ers, on ace nn LA 
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will Disdgce:niedr fogreien quantity ofgrcen food 
for-cattle; eſpecially oonſidereing, that che land 
nich produced this irfimenſe load; is only valued 
G twelve ſhillings, and at twenty mi ene 
But the plant which ſeems to gain the 
renee ab6ve'all others; and of Which ahe wire 
ſpreads moſt rapidly all 'over'this' illannd, is the 
rurniprooted cabbage. A plant Whoſe Pfihe ipal 
utility cettainly lies in theirodt'; and therefore it 
might wWieh more proptiery be claſfed with"rhat: 
_ but ag" from its! naue, it Ras 


always been ranked — RE 
( zt we Ri A 
Nr Leven Tas A | correſponden ef 


| eo eabbages in was 2 Hood ſandy Joan but 
vas at that time excee ig impoveriſhed; und 
in a moſt Mthy'60 dition I bad received T | 


twelve chit Leads of dung Gaar bete, Wü pie 


ir mtv one out ridges; and ih the middle of each 
8 es Frant'vol. os a 
"ep | i covered 
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3 he ſet out.a.mow-of plan Fromabe ſeeds 
bed. which had been ſo wn abqut gight weeks, be- 
n Mb nnen 2 naten 
Saale eee , e lang 


, bo OR Ras, time rcturned back 
tothe Plants, che qultivation,:yas ,compleced. 
w fied _ ewe r 5 
'andatintervalscontinus grawingthroughoup ch 
4. A0 ing winte! _ * engel e ly ©: 


KT. =; 
— * 
+ er Lee ” 
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remaine ai d. not. q qui my foren gs, apd withour 
n | 3 5 5 * 


ae the number of ſheep has been always 
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1 aſſiſtance! from hay, went off very much 
 amended<-+ ian ere dan at, Wr cl Lie 
About the v ch of, Magy he beet nüh bs their 

paſture, and hauled great quantities of the root 

nure, and at a very late ſeaſon ſowed e field 
with barley; and notwithſtanding the inelemency 
of the weather, during the fummer; he had from 
| Sen ene mp np, a return of 
we we $2+4 © arts Dorn 1 an ng 


ed by what could be ſupported:during theordinary 
exigencies of the ſpring, it is more thawprobable, 
| that by. the general culture of this plant) the flocks 
may be greatly inereaſed, and che arable land pro- | 
pPortionably benefited thereby! neal vnn bind 
In a ſecond letter kom Mr. Tugwell,-he far- 
i zer adds, that in the courſerof his nent Hear's 
5 experiment, he found he was vaſtly deceived: in 
| his ſeed; and therefore recommends it to every 
one, to raiſe it for themſelves; rather than truſt 
0 gi bongbr. - He alſo mentions as an im- 
prtovement, to give the ewes and lambs, while kept 
on the turnip-cabbages/c# m- in an adjoining 
graſs field; hy which the lambs in particulaꝝ do 
„en better than when confined to the turtiip- 
_ ſolely. The j _ 0ftherplnne are tin? 
on | 8 rich, 


' 
i 
z 


will Barley, und breught a 
Fraß ih-qualieyremarkably-fine; arb 0 


ar e . on them nn ui 
though ea their fill of fine-graſs, br 


28 
rich, — hinting 3/ bye: ditig of a 


= fold eee be, as not eff es the milk tee 
8 $463: 16651451 [SILENT 4 3 — : . Ni 5 bg. 


Intending the ad br een wang not 
e the 18th of May, when he had 
a great many of the roots hauled to the aforeſaid 
graſs feld, where the tegs paſturing continued 


d knowri ICI 


anſider 5 
— wr eps te | 
its effects, Mr. Tugwell dectures, NEV: 

rienced any plant beg or wer kept th 


1 ſherpin (ſuch perfekt heaftb. ne ere 1h" | 


The managume — fears tp) ntation was 
exactly the fathe as the laſt; and we Held being 


thus prepared by the ſeveral hoefngs, and the 
drteſſing by the fold; it was leſt in dmirable cons | 


ditions and about the f $th of May neee ; 
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The expence of a crop of turnip-cabbages 
(horſe-hoeing only excepted), varies: but little 
from that uſually: attending a crop of common 
turnips; and when we conſider its ſuperior qua- 
lity, the greater certainty of the crop, not ſubject 
to the fly, its hardineſs alſo in reſiſting every 
degree of froſt, and the great benefit the ſoil de- 
rives from its. cultivation, it is very apparent, that 
this plant, in point of value, ſtands little or no- 
ching behind its kindred ſpecies. | Mr. Tugwell 
- adds another curious obſervation; that when 
ſheep are fed on theſe turnip-cabbages, they have 
always rejected hay, which is not the caſe when 
they are fed on the common kind of turnips... 
As Mr. Tugwell has here taken particular no- 
5 ee the improvement of the ſoil, hy the culture 
of this plant, I muſt obſerve, that every cultivator 
is not convinced of its being attended with this 
me, that he has from experience always found it a 
very exhauſting crop: and thought it neceſſary in 
his courſe to give his land an ameliorating crop 
alter it, before he could venture to ſow any grain. 
Mr. Robbins „a neighbour of Mr. Tugwell, 
 euttivatedinhin: plant on eleven acres, of an ex 
Weh —— os by wwe he wasenabled | 


ons two hundred a ten ewes, wich be hundred. 
Vol. I, 5 5 1 55 38 
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and cxenty lambs; in the moſt deſireable manner 
for a month. And alſo, with the eben 
toms, ſuch as the ewes and lambs left,” he kept 
one hundred and eighty tegs, during the ſpace of | 7 
ſix weeks. Ile gave the ewes no hay. but let | = 
them and the lambs have a backward run, on a 
" ſmall adjoining field of rye-graſs; for he had ob- 
5 ſerved, that although che ewes increaſed in fleſh, 
mme lambs fell rather behind, which made both 
; nim and Mr. Tugwell think that this plant tended 
' rather to fatten, than to ſupply milk: the quan- 
tity of rye-graſs was very trifling, but had a very 
: defireable effect; for the eater to 


LS: what: ————ů ˖—— 

1  Eribed./ Previous: to his ſerting enden 

A i 93 eee eee Ws 

| 54 plowed it, gave it ſome dung, and put the land 

| into its proper form for planting. : At Midſum- 

wer the plants were ſet oui at eighteen inches 
diſtance in the rows, and then Oe: 5 


„ back again to the bass. He again 
— 8 A b 
9 . 5 15 — * 5 « - 
7 4 "OD 5 * N þ : 1 » e * 7 5 x 


, * 


e tance of ries, gave them another hand. 


hoeing by which means the land was brought 


"To into the fineſt tilth imaginable, and the ae 
Bad all the requilite aſſiſtance; . n HÞ "y 
Intending to ſow the land with baclly, Mr 
6 Robbins was under the neceſſity to haul off Gretel 
_ _ loads of the roots; and although barley was not 
1 5 ſoun till the 14th of May, and the ſeaſon proved 
remarkably dry, yet he reaped near three loads 
an acre; which extraordinary produce he imputed 
d the ſuperibr made gf cultivation; and ſhould 


” always be a ſtrong e eee ar 


valuable vegetable. its 


1 Alluſrations. „ i 


They thould: always be ſown. before, the middle of 
Aen. As the earth of the ſeed bed ſhould be 


wa of bis 8 followed a —_— | 
This was, throwing off 
the mulch wich an inch or two of the ſurface 
„ . . e | N 


weten has anſwered well. 


4 
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e id ind in Kain oo gueries "ns. 5 
phi, gives ig following 


<« « tte > maya 
5 Aden ull the gth of May: whereas in that part 
2 te cm, (Glouceſterſhire) he is of opinion 


5 4, 2 as free from weeds as poſſible, he has 


— 
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TY, TEIN! the winter Sunep id in a warm 
corner, in or contiguous to the field to be planted. 
The under mould is then moved with the ſpade, 
or plough, three or four inches deep; and the ſeed 
being ſown, the plants ſoon make their warnen 
re and grow away ſurpriſingly. yr. 
If, by prudent foreſight, care Foes "MY _ 
 ouly taken to convey. to the aforeſaid: ſheep-fold, 
ſtraw, ſtubble, fern, or whatever may be attain- 
able, ſufficient and proper for making a compoſt 
for the whole plantation; there will not only be 
found a great ſaving in the moſt expenſive part of 
manuring, the carriage, but much more will alſo 
be executed in a given time, by the materials 
Jing near; a circumſtance of great importance in 
| huſbandry, in which time (is. ſo valuable. 
Mr. Tugwell adds, that there is another advan- 
u here the plants are to grow, that they will be 
leſs time out of the ground. With regard to the 
fly, though this plant is much leſs liable to its 
ee than the common turnip, or other 
cabbage plants, yet on all ſuch occaſions, when : 
wood aſhes can be obrained, they are always fe found 
to be a preventive, by ſcattering them Sahel over 
| the plants, in the dew of the morning 
Some have dipped the roots of the ſeedling 
7 nts ee mixture ol n ter, 


. N A * A E's 4 4 * | 
: 8 3 b 1 „ . 
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pres them moiſt, till planted; but they are 
hardy, and do not require this. The earth ſhould 
be well cloſed round them, when planted. When 
firſt put in the ground, it is neceſſary to guard 
them from the rooks and ecrous for ſome days, 
till they take root. | They ſhould be drilled ex- 
traordinary thin i in the ſeed bed, to prevent their 
being drawn up too long ſtalked; by which they 
loſe their natu al ſhape, which they- never regain. | 
T5 Mr, Tugwell's crop was planted out on the 
ridges, three weeks after Midfummer. He has a 
| | Heighbe ur who planted his crop, ſome weeks be- 
fore Midſummer. - Mr. Tugwell's crop was not 
po near ſo good as his neighbour”; 8, nor his plants ſo 
heavy, He ſeems therefore to think, that the - 
_ lanes: hould' be ſet en growing oy 11 


3 
Pl * * 


Tok rage e Ke AS s crop was 
_ three pounds each; ; ſome few amounted'to ſix or 
| ſeven,” and even eight pounds each, _ thoſe 


ee ſooneſt were the largeſt. 5 


is and date Win hrs n 8 


406 geh of April, and drawn off the ad of May. 
The tegs were turned in the 1gth of April and 
taken away the 18th of May. Voung lambs, 


confined within hurdles on an arable field, ſeldom 


do well. The moſt eligible way would be to haul 
| the roots, ſome time in YO intirely * the field - 


-; 


FL | prapmicay COOY 


- wherethey grow, and throw them about, EIN 
_ adjoining paſture, or field of rye-grafs, clover, &ec, 
to be ſowed with wheat the enſuing ſeaſon; and 
the ſheep der Oe 1 che ſame as on 


vantage to the roots, bas it vould prevent them 
_ from throwing: off their" juices into leaves and 
ranches; and the latid on which they grew, 
might be plowed and ſowed with barle) in proper 
u. rrp pragma rv reer bt urg late. | 
: | the eee idr win bony — | 
Fs to the London Society. I. A -Tpring, fodder was 
LE o ſcaree, and the turnips alt eat up, that be de., 
f 2 85  ebriniined uo try thelexperimcidr; how many tee 
5 could be kept on an acre of turnip-cabbages ſor a 
given time j he accordingiy ſhut up two hundred 
ewes with their lambs in a poor piece of land af 
about tem acts amd fab dec te er pus 1 
0 | | ing up the roots and eleanting theft fan hene, 
A = ans yon te mona : 
dee ieee Min ber Piep pee lan) „ 
45 7 2 run over, ſown with ryetgra 'the/precceding 1 
ytar; and though che feed was trifling fromm bang 
3 eee vinter, and Tate in ſpring vet ky | 3 


£ c 35 y ED ft” 911 5 | NT R . 
Rainer TR RET, ODD. - 


5 1 Zune 8 
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belp of chat only, thirteen tons ſerved them cigh-. 
teen days; at the end of which time, both ewes 
and lambs were much improved: which is more 
chan four acres of common turnips. would have 
done in April, the time thoſe were fed. The ſoil 
— — eee to fan 
| a for wage  wncerand ene ben opal ; A 
— neuf bartl loads of, 

d the pre- ding vinter. As this compoſt an- = 
2 ſners better — — + 
ſhould-always be provided. = | 

©  , (Abou eee the he is owed 
Ina clear ſpot; of ground, generally upon an old 
pabure, where: the ſheep-fold has been in winter, 
aſter away the dung, and taking care to 


dis it very allow, dem the won of the young 


plwKants may ſoon reach the dung or ſalts ; which 
muſt of courſe be left, in order tu force eee . 
af the flies way, as thoſe inſects are amazingiy 
© fond of them : more if poſſible than of turnips, 
About n — June 1 is the ien a 5 
aber ric hy a double Please made for t 
purpoſe. Seyen hundred plants am enough for 

one acre; if ſix only, their roots will be the largy 


1”, ; worth about. 55 


er. As Don as the weeds ene * have a 


e 7 1 e Ho phenx | band 
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OTOL AER after that, a furrow piss; 
each ridge, which, after lodging a proper time, 
is thrown back upon the plants by the double 
mould boarded plough ;' and this is all that is ne- 
ceſſary for their cultivation. The produce of one 


acre, with Mr. Robbins; was thirteen tons; ten 


4 apts a n ue Ware Roſs, 4 

| in which Mr. Ros informs- him, chat e ha 0 
made trial of e turni n = 

; north of Seorhind; and that 4 had fuecordod 


£ Wop: were tranſplanted into — 4 


We Ses Mme feet. pere . wen es diſ- 
tance: inthe Wert fer ing nd Io OT eg 


hundred weight, and ſeventy-ſix pounds. This is 
not a third of the weight of Scotch cabbages raiſed 

on an acre; but perhaps, chis is a more uſeſul and 

hardy vegetable : of which -howey ver; it would be 


right to have comparative eee 1 5115 1 
Mr. Small, a member of the ſociet 


pig <7; TN bt: THT $48. Wb W zin! 
ay Wb wet wn 
aned ä co eee To 


— [ep h 


* Tney ee ver kt 


Fall; 8 PR 


4 N _ the earth was 
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oed up to the roots of the plants, which perhaps 


prevents the rind of the roots from becoming ſo 
hard as otherwiſe it might have been. After all, 
it was neceſſary to cut the roots in two, before 


the ſheep could eat them: when they were cut, 


they eat them greedily, preferring them to every 


other food; and the roots continued perfectly; 


| we weighed fo from cigh ren pounda; a fow 


ethem mere!!! v nm en ontht 


This Auſboblarention of Mr. Roſs; is — 
fingular, ſince Mr. Tugwell makes the average 
veight of his roots only three pounds and if thoſe 
mentioned by Mr. Roſs were weighed with the 
Scoteh pound which isiconfiderably heavier: than 
the Engliſh; the difference of the two crops 
have beetw ſtill greater. camor tt 


is TI ſubſequent letter from the ae ene 


A Ph agar * e 
ſucceeds extremely vell in che- northern counties 
of Scotland, eee the greateſt proba- 


to 'Mrc More; ſecretary Ito the Seife 
re informs him, that this 


ot um ind 0 fel Nur gi mY Hows N 


ha 


5 wth : DIY * n 0. 


Lond. Soc. Tranſ. Vol, Iv, 1 ee. t bao} £2 


„Soc. Trand, Val. VI. 
ASE been atle 


. . eee eee . ee e 1 4.1 aq 
2 Mr. Roſs adds, that ade 88 exp ber e: 
Gin eie plane inn (ded, did ef unnk | 
planting them-afterwards, had diſcouraged. man; 
farmers from attempting! to raiſe them in large MW: 
es 2 to obviate which, it had been tried to 
at the beginning of June. 

. ja field DOOR: ee and the 
crop ſoum in that manner, and managed in th 
ſame e the denke was eee Re that 
plants ſown agen 


* {P 
Kante 


0 


Thomas Beevor, giving eee | = 
K. eee eee, dere ese cer ee 


A 
* 
- 
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* 
- 
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5 ; pr es e a large proportion of em ran to 5 5 
tte alia Mr poop rotr out 
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| tov early a period, and that the moſt proper ſcaſon | 
for ſowing them in that part of the cg * 
from the firſt to the middle of June. 
Mir. Roſs having mentioned Sir Thom 
letter to the Bath Society, I am ſure cee * | 
better information before my render, than by giv 
ing the bſtahes of that letter. We Winti e 
Sir Thomas ſays, he Ins long experienced-the 
great; bentſit of the turnip-rooted cabbage, as a 
late ſpring feed; and that imthe ye eee 
was ſo unfavorable to the crops of common tur, 
nipe, by the mildew in autumn, and the ſeyere 
froſt of winter, whereby they became rotten ſoon 
after Chriſtmas, his nejghbours-ſbegan--20 Ceithe 5 
proprietyi of a practice they had ſo dong 
lookeu and neglected.; thar in their having! part ; 
of their turniplerop of this kind, as Sir Yhomas 
5 always Rad. ms ee of” e ene 
Fe is convinced that the follow ing is che heſt | 
method of eulti vating tham: / noms 
In khe firſt or ſecorid: work-of. June, he-ſows-in 
dag u- quinriny of ſub eine ne 
in every reſpect like a anglais is this may, 
| he haxalbays obtained a plentiful exopg1to-afcr 
kain the value of which he ſays, eee | 
of ren ee AP r a 


——ä—6ꝗ4ꝓjͤ—6 —2— k pů7łñJ¶́.ñ 1 —————ů—r—ð8 ——— — 
« . 7 ' ” »1 — 
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meep were put into what was left of the 


PRACTICAL rssa vs 
of herly equal dimenſions, Into the 


firſt Bure he put twenty- four ſmall bullocks, of 
| about rey” ſtone weight each (fourteen pounds 


None); and thirty middle: ſized fat wethers, 
which, ace had eaten down the greater part 
of the leaves, and ſome part of the roots, were 
ſhifted into the ſecond diviſion, and ſeventy lean | 


theſe fed off the remainder of the roots left by the 
laſt Nod: and thus they v nnen the 
three diviſions; the lean ſtock following the 

2 chey wanted ene th 


bee 0: one ach eo f hufig n £6 front 


The eee 11 and arr far 


"i over four weeks: the value, nh the rate. of Keeping 


in any com- 


＋ mon year, at ic chun four pence awe —_ 
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: bong ve „ und-in: che ſpeing: uf 70. it, was 


. . 
ß 75 5 


firſt; | 


5 the great produce and price of a crop raiſed at ſo 
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vas not the caſe, ſo that hundreds of ſheep and 
lambs in that county were me and ene — | 
| Wow for want of food. 

Sir Thomas has made e 90 eee 
which ſurely ariſes to the farmer, by being enabled 
to ſuffer his graſs to get into a forward growth, 
nor for the ſuperior quality of theſe turnip-cab- 
bages in fattening his ſtock; both of which cir- 

cumſtances give them an additional value. But 
as this continuance on the land may ſeem. to be 

_ injurious to the ſucceeding crop, and indeed will 
totally deprive the farmer either of oats or barley; 
ſo to remedy that inconvenience, he always ſowed 


buck-wheat on the firſt earth of; the land from 


which the turnips were thus fed off. He allowed 
one buſhel of ſeed: per acre, and commonly reaped 
from five to ſix quarters in return; and that he 
night not throw that part of the land out of the 
ſame courſe of tillage with the reſt, he ſows clover | 
or other graſs ſeeds with the buck-wheat, in the 
ſame manner as with oats and barley; and he al- 
/ 3 found as good a plant of it afterwards. 
Thus, in providing a moſt incomparable vege- 
table food for cattle, in that ſeaſon, of the year in 
which che farmer is generally moſt diſtreſſed, a 
conſiderable profit may likewiſe be obtained by 


"_ an REVENGE: as wude of: buck-wheat, whi 
A | { | 


a fer 1884 U 


Fells commonly at che ſame 8 aud 
often at more. Sir Thomas is of opinion, chat 
no farmer vill e ever er have eauſe to regret adopting 
the practice here re. ended, for it will ever 
———— wg in 
many inſtances, not perhaps to the degree he has 
mech DONE ul on ane he uſually ſowed his 5 


: . „„ "Me 


Z che whole of this information is extremely inte- 
refting, and ein) icteſt artentionof the 
| g : abe ee farmer. 4 Fi 48 EY O04; 22 fu ele ent 8 : 


with reſpect to cabb: e eee 
l part of Mr. Baker's reports to the 

Dub in Society, in which he gives the reſult of ſeve- 

ral intereſting experiments made in Ireland, toge. 

| her ich manycuriom bſervaions on his ſubject 

Z I.᷑,˖ is obvious, that in cultivating of cabbages, 
ON WV, | we objects principally in view are, the quantity of 

| | |  Food'they produce, and the ſeaſon in which the 
qo pithaod” it. With regard W former, I have 

i already ſhewn, from good authority, that they : - 
1 "will, . well cultivated, bring from ag x6 thirs | | 


* 3 
1 * 
* 


5 Black ee ſheep are remarkably fond of all 
IR. ſorts of cabbages; they are completely fattened 
upon them, and their fleſh 0 . daltec ; and 

8 •„ 
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they are als very ſerviceable in feeding of horſes 
en hogs, as we ſhall ſee preſently. N 

Covs fed on them give à great deal of milk, 
| 3 the butter made from it is excellent. It was 
indeed thought otherwiſe for ſome time; but it 
was. afterwards diſcovered, that the bad taſte of 
the butter, was owing wholly to the decayed 
leaves - for when thoſe leaves are taken off, and 
the ſound part __ _ thennllk and e is 
eg ſweet. 2 

Mr. Baker diſtinguiſhes 8 what he calls 
winter and ſummer- cabbages. Not that there is 
any difference in the kinds, but in the ſeaſons in 
which they are ſowed and planted. Thus, thoſe 
vhich are ſowed in the ſeed-bed in Auguſt, and 
Ro our in the March following, are called 
; abbages: and thoſe which are ſowed in | 
che feed- bed in April, ad axe planted out aer, 
are called ſummer-cabbages. 

Having already mentioned Nis 9 of 3 

be with the proper manner of raiſing them in. 
pl beds, planting them out, and the neceſſary 

| horſe-hoings 3. I will not repeat Mr. Baker's di- 

ons, but ſhall only give from. him, the follow- 
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It is rematkable, that by comparing theſe ex 
neximents ef Mr. Baker, with thoſe. related by 
Mr. Loung in his Britiſn Tour, that cabbages 
pf the ſame kinds, decay earlier in the ſeaſon in 
Ireland than they do in England. The great 
Scotch cabbage in particular, with Mr. Baker, 
; 2 ſound only to January; whereas, by 

Mr. Young's: information, from ſeveral gentle- 
eee ee ſound in this country ; through 

March, e and even till the beginnir gta 
Es nat 2 Een KI l eri 25 ins $1311 3869; 

Mr. Baker very properly ae it to che wet⸗ 
alas be ſeaſons in Ireland, in che months of 

October, November, and Pecamber, i While ours | 
| any dar and; fraflyy loom none? nd confi 
Among the five kinds of cabbages tried. made 
Baker is che Anjou cabbage; or colewort, as he | 
| calls it 3 erhaps becauſe it ſpreads its leaves, and 
does not properly cabbage- nen of this 
plant was ſent by the Marquis of Turbilly; ſo fre, 
quently, and ſo deſervedly quoted in-chis work, 
tothe London Society of Arts, Sc. who diſtri- 

buted it to many of the members, by which means 

it vas taiſed in ſeveral parts of England, but 
Without ucceſs ; ſince Mr. Young in his fourth b 

volume, ſays, Anjou is good for nothing 
: with Mr. Taleo Mr. Scroop. This ſentences - 
: | not, however, to look upon as deciſive, 
K * „ 
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rs 


when we find it doing | ſo! well under the ma- 
nagement of Mr. Baker, wie ſeems to think fa- 
_ vourably eee, eee te produce: 
which” its very 'cohfiderable. #4 tis een 36 
"WR idforms ws, at haringrrurmed ſome! horſes 
e theſe--plahits were growing, 
eee ſurpriſing avidity, preferring 
them d good graſs, and other cabbages that grew 
in the ſanie feld. They were aſterwards eaten off 
by meep; and Mr. Baker computes moderately, 
that theſe cabbages ee e ſix IR five on. 


che ckleupneſs of eee which; Ser che 
ground has been properly manured ſor potatoes, 
eannot amount to forty ſhillings, ineludling rent. 
But let no Man, adds Mr. Baker, imagine, he can 
eultivate this, or any other of the cabhage tribe, 
without liberal neee, re dee 


— hogofablig nan pam : = 


SE. i CES: 270 10 | x. 

Fiet, At horſes Aro fond of this pam, nn 
(whlive on ie S140 2:06 + MEL na 6 FAA IRIL 2 
tha hep ae ond oi Ye och, and 
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ende tha it affords them fine ſhelter, and : 


food free from dirt : 
Poourthly, That this plant may 185 We is 
the ſame land, three years ſucceſſweljß : 
Fifthly, that alleys four feet wide, are ſufficient 
i diſtances, and that his third crop was à noble one: 
* xthly. that theſe coleworts will pay three. 
pence op. 2 han yr * = eee 
e 
Mr. Do ee that it was a moſt 
beautiful ſight to ſee the white ſheep, diſperſed 
among thele lofty greens, which grew with him ſix 
and eight feet high: the ſheep eating to about four 
1 feet from the ground, and the horſes feeding on 
the upper part. When the ſheep Bad filled them 
ſelves, they went upon the graſs, where they lay 
do reſt; then roſe, and ſtretching themſelves, re- 
turned te the cabbages. After a tiene, they reſted 
half the day; which is a ſtrong indication of their 
flattening faſt. He accounts for their not having 
ſucceeded in the trials made here, thus; he ſays, 
they have been ſown in the ſpring, and ſet out in 
June ; whereas, they ſhould be ſown in Auguſt, 
and ſet out in March. This experiment is ally 
| made;and'is worth the attention of farmers. 
Mr. Baker fays; that the beſt way is to ſow the 
| ſeed in drills, and that where handy and active 
men ate employed, three men will with caſe tranſ. 
OK. re Kka = uns 
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Tue ſeeds of theſe were ſown the 10th of 
March, except number 6, ſown the z4mth of 
March. The land for theſe plants was plowed 
in November, again in April, and harrowed down ; 
and the latter end of May it was thrown into five- 
feet ridges, at three bouts of the plough. The 
17th of June, the land was manured, by laying 
the manure upon every ſecond ridge alternately, 
and throwing” it equally into the two contiguous 
25 furrows, and immediately plowed in, by turning the 
ridges into the furrows; by which means, 5 At 
| mw ſtood over the dung as in a hot-bed. 

Mr. Baker continues to obſerve; e wink 
P only cabbage plants wel: have ſtood I the . 
winter well, were the borecole, the Anjou cole- 
wort, the turnip cabbage, and the red cabbage: 
theſe ſtand till ſpring, and caſt tlieir leaves of the 
ſummer growth, which are ſucceeded by others in- 
finitely more numerous, though not ſo large. Mr. 

Baker loſt theſe: fine leaves that dropped, but 
thinks they may be turned. to good account by 
letting in the ſheep, to feed upon the plants in 
December and January. This manner of uſing 
mentioned by Mr. Baker, to avoid the ex- 
pence of wing and bringing them home; Which 
nen ee labour, and even their carriage 
lands, 3 whey: could * 8 in 


— 


* 3 5 1 Mr. 


| boomers covered. 122 h nes 


— 


fect, or two feet and sener, Way. 


dibble, ane planted; butto open 
a trench, and ſpread a layer of dung along the 


Mr. Baker . attributes the 1 want of ſuerels 
in the culture of the Anjou cabbages, in this coun: 
try, to their being ſowed in the ſpring, and 


| ſhould be ſowed in Auguſt, and ſet out in the 
March following. In this, however, he differs 


intirely from the directions of the Marquis of 


Turbilly, by whom they were firſt m_— 


into this country, in the-mann | | | 
The Marquis ſays, they ſhould be 3 
mould in the kitchen garden, in the month of 
June; and ſhould be watered in caſe of great 
drought. They will riſe pretty ſpeedily, and 
ſhould be thinned wherever they ſtand too chick. 


They ſhould alſo be kept free from weeds, and at 


Ul-ſaints, (iſt of November) ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into the field where they are to remain. 


I They muſt be planted pretty deep, that is, buried 


up to the leaves; the — HAAR | 


care ſhould be taken, not ee ee 


bottom of it, with which the roots of the cabbages 


: 4% f * : o 7 - 
3 . 
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| ah remains after filling the trench, will lie be- 


tween the rows of cabbages. 
Towards the middle of the month of May, the | 
round ſhould be well ſtirred, with a ſpade, or 
hand-hoe, between the plants, and its ſurface 
made level. After this, nothing remains to be 
done, but weeding, from time to time. 
In che month of June, ſuch of theſe cabbages as 
are already large, and do not turn, in their leaves 
cabbaging, but ſtill continue green, begin to 
be fir-for uſe, and ſoon. arrive at their pages per- 
ſection : which they retain till next ſpring, when 
they begin to run up, and afterwards bloſſom. 
i 2 ripens . the . 


Z 


ms e Nr ſeven, Jo — feet, and ſometimes 
nore. In the month of June, when theſe plants 
gin eee weir leaves are gathered from 


are large, excellent. for ſoup, and e tender, that 
they require very little boiling ;. the never occa- 
— nts ineſ | 


2 dias worthy two 7 o pence hal . 


11 {#1 13 ES, . 


The Jeruſalem e eems, BY Me Bliter's 


account, to be a very productive — br 1 
have no t enn about Wi On what is 


here given. 75 N £641. 2h] 7 


My own ſyſtem of feultivating all thoſe n 
which from their great ſize require much ſpace i is, 
to 3 our! at TR nne F front row 


at de — chbbages: ere 
pro ge Frog for apa mn "by. 


ſquare, by dividing it wich pretty dec 
and croſs furrows./» At the points of inter! 
let a ſpit of good melloꝶ dung pe throw 


the plans ee bt up to the" derne dung e 


for the ning ro, cn deren. 
14 . e 
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{Qty from coery weeds - This is wat P 
ed for the culture of maize, and what F ſhall have 
-farther dealer t ho recommend for the eulture 'of 
Other plants: Br a 2 256 eee eee 
* Cole, or age ce which bag the een at 
wild navew, being a plant of the cabbage kind, 
mall here give an account of, before J quit this 
ſubject. It is much cultivated in the Ifle of Ely, 
and ſome other parts of England, for its ſeed, 
from which the rape: oil is drawn; and it has allo 
been very advai tageouſſy cultivated in "ſome 
places; for feeding of cattle.” But it muſt be ob. 
ſerved, that it is of late become much leſs uſeful 
tor this purpoſe, from the preference given tothe 
other plants, of which I have no been treating, 
However, as there are occafions when it may be 
found of ſervice for this purpoſe, as well as for 
ito Teed, T think it t neceſſary and uſeful to mention 

ts prop — edMagnd 


nips; thas is; in very fine tilth: the.quineity: We 
- Feeds, from fi# to eight pounds per acre When 
the plants are too thick, they ſhould: be thinned 
by hoeing, and ſet out at a proper diſtanee from 
each other, in the ſame way as is practiſed in the 

culture of u. a 0 excepting only, that the di- 
A N not here be ſo great from plant to 
| plant; for, as they have fibraus-roots; and lender 
gh] | „5 355 ſtalks, 


ö 5 


3 


ſtalks, they do not require ſo much rom. "ih 
ſecond; hoging, well performed in diy weather, 


about five or ſix weeks after the firſt, will be all 
the culture theſe plants will require, They will 


be large enough for feeding by the middle of 
November, when, if there be a ſcarcity. of other 
fodder, this may be cut: but if there be not an 
Nee Kunhrrt ba e 


ſcarcity lake green food, If 
Spoon again. 3 in the ſpring, and produce a 
xood. ſecond crop in April, which may be either 
uſed for, cattle, or let run to ſeeds as is often 
practiſed, when this plant is cultivated for its ſeeds, 
It is ſo hardy, as not to be deſtroyed by froſt; and 

therefore, is of great ſervice. in hard winters, for 
feeding of ewes: for when the ground is ſo hard | 


| frozen, that turnips cannot be taken up, theſe 


2 mar be, cute fer a cent fn, Mr. 
Miller ſays, he has found in ſeveral places where 
—— rer that one acre of land, thus 
_ Planted, will-prod: almoſt as ach Sooke ans | 
Adres of turnips; and this will produce f 
eee, 


8s. A 708 . e 


Partridges, | 


Meng are ſo fond of theſe nb char if dae 
any of them in che neighbourhood of the field 
where they are cultivated, Shen Banker ithers 
and lie conſtantly among them. 4 
A farmer in Eſſex gives the Fg ag 
of he culture of rape-ſed, ina levee rs ages 
Society“. 
Hle ſays, e060 e Me 
quantities, and to great advantage ; that/ it will 
do in almoſt any foil, but ſucceeds beſt on thoſe 
| that are deep, with a clayey bottom, with manure 
and deep plowing. The fallow is generally plow- 
ed up early in the ſpring, and let lie till the latter 
end of March. It is then plowed again, harrowed 
down, and has a cbat of manure. After this is 
ſpread, i6-ie conſi-glowed agyia e , or 
into fine tilth by the end of une. 7 
About the 1ſt of July, or the firſt. rain after 
the ſeed is ſowed, about half a peck to 
an acre. The ſeed is ſcattered with three fingers, 
— 18 Ad * anne 


; eptem b like & rn 
dee con at about a foot diſtance, and 
weeds cleared out. "This hoeing coſts three ſhil. 
Ingo as enders the views madd ; 
© Bud 800. Ta: Vol; p. 184. „ bb” 
. * N acer 
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| Kroner, than otherwiſe they would be; n wake, 
prod produce more ſeed. &} 

© Tf any part of the field miſs, i t is filed den 
as from the thicker. part, in the end of Octo- 
ber, or beginning — anfens ; 
| yn better than tranſplanting them in January; 
for, in the latter caſe, ſuould a ſharp froſt ſucceed; 

| they would be moſtly killed, from not being root- 
30 en che ſevereſt froſt in ad Se 
ehe produce is Nom pies to's fix c 


. acre} and the price generally from ene, to 

V/V Pounds per ft ²-]ỹ nee 

f The plants, when young, are in greatdainger rom 

en which prey on them voraciouſſy. The beſt 

way of preventing this is, to ſtrew over the plants 

à mixture of ſlacked lime, and wood aſhes; ten 

buſhels of lime, ind fifteen of 'aſhes,' are enough 

for an acre. This not only deſtroys the inſects, 

ED 15 but promotes the growth of the crop greatly: fo 

| I 15 chat it gets to ſtrong heac before winter, © * 

15 St of September be ple W Pk 

and threſhed on a floor made in the” beg d 
covered with! A large cloth, or wagg 


i e are Bag r d Abe ef ne 
A es 7 vor ſometimes, when the ſtalks are very 
trong, they are uſed for fences in the farin-yard | 
from the cold blaſts of winter. 
. | 
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The idea, that rape impoveriſhes the ſoil, ſeems 
to > be a miſtaken one; for, in Eſſex, they get good. | 
grops of wheat after it. This plant ſhould not, 
however, be ſown. two years together on che ſame 
land. It always; does Aeſhafter beans ane or 
| dM... a 
* Moſt of he. Sm e or no reaping, 
_ threſhing;. dreſſing, and putting the ſeed up for 
market, together with making the floor, at ſix- 
pence: per buſhel; and when the crop 1880 „the 
men make great wages of it. 4 W ri n "It; „ 
+ Af the ſeeds are large, black, and free, rom red 
ones, it is reckoned good. If the crop lies long 
before it is ſold, it ſhould be laid very dry, other- 
Wiſe. it will loſe its colour, and be much damaged. 
Some farmers ſow rape-ſced merely for the fake 
of the winter-feed it affords the cattle. It is the 
woſt fattening of any for ſheep... They will thrive 
more on rape: ſeed Plants, in one month, than on 
turnips in two, if put in ſoon after Michaclmas. 
In this caſe, when the crop. is. fed oft, it is plowed 
BP, early in the ſpring, and there 1 18 always a gooc 
-.crop. of barley; after it. But this method is, not 
general, for it requires . FMS. and pains. to 
clear the land of the rape⸗ ced plants, which 
would, if not deſtroyed, 1 N grow up above the | 
ley, and ANF the Ms i Belides, wes Ty 


1 —— 1 


2 — 
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eee is ata rlerable pri, i it i not maleino 
che moſt of it, to feed it off. entice. . en 
The Marquis of Turbilly- e 8 
Flanders, the ſeed is fown and tranſplanted like 
ages: They give to plowings to the land 


before winter ; and it is not of much conſequence, 
t crop the land was laſt under. In the month of 


PIR 


May; another deep plowing is given; the land is 


then Harrowed two or three times, and rolled, to 
mike it fine. © Towards the 1 8th or zoth of July, it 


is again plowed, harrowed and rolled, till it is re. 


duced to a very fine tilth: the feed is then ſowed, 
being feattered by three fingers: and the land is 
_ again hatrowed and rolled. The Marquis fays, 
ewenty-four pounds of ſeed: will ſow three acres ; 

and tat the AED enen, re 
Tue dun inen Er 0 1 5 plants 
mould be twice plowed, as ſoon as the crop is 
, carried off. Ten or' fifteen days afterwards; it 
would be once or twice harrowed : and towards 
the end of September, it ſhould have a very deep 
. plowing: In this laſt plowing, there ſhould be an 
open furrow or trench, every five bouts. The field 
mould be Ne as e Re an 2 805 N 
Hater. „ The | 
op! mY tied in bunches, are carried to ke field 
| into 


oN n LrukE. 


into which Aer ares de tranſplanted. There wi 
always remain a number of plants in the lad ohene 
they were firſt ſown ; theſe are generally fed off 
with cattle; for che farmer ſhould never let them 
ſtand to ripen their ſeeds, unleſs they en 
ber manure for the ſueceeding crop. TM 
The ſeaſon in Flanders for en the 
beginning of October. The plants are Placed i in 
tos acroſs the furrows. The rows are ane foot 
aſunder, and the plants in the rows about fix 
inches diſtant! The work is performed” thus. 
The men make the holes with a two. | 
dibble ; the women and chndren put in the planes | 
not- —_ — it Was e ſhowld'be 
fown with d ee, den reduced to powder: | 
| onthe ego of "is ply: chiny vothel 
* tot Shi the looſe 4 26" the 
trenches br open furrows, is to be chrown with a 
eee the plants in the ron. en 


in like manner be caft ee F k. the 
rows. This flight aid gives freſh vigour to the 
crop, choaks the weeds, and keeps the ſoil looſe. 
The rows le-ſeed” form thus a number of 

bed; and when i thrives wel, the trenches are 
n 7 entirely . 


N entirely oovered, and the. hole L 


ne Shen is tui 


where i dennips - 


f * 
= Werle at- Mars — 
2 1 NC le SA th 2 k 


copſe . of; þt3 #10666 oF XY {037 * II 2 9 1 he : 
Ine ſeed is fit ro-gather Gnas eee 
yellow. It is reaped like 
id in pretty large gavels on the beds: 
ree, or four days; it is then 
, in order to prevent any __ | 


l ſeed, from, being loſt, for it is very apt to ſhed. 


0 its extent, and to; the quantity of colerſced, 
the roꝑ is formed into ſeveral ſtacks. Rb ni 


Ang one, or ſeveral parts of the peld according 


Ihe FHlemiſh farmers never; thatch their Racks: 


they know. ſo well how pkechom, thay ra 3 
does them no damage, Ihe c . 


the mom: ;by which means it zich ds 


8 ” 
# 
” * 5 
40 K 
5 * : 
. a A 
— 


if it had nut been ſtacked. kid Big Ware ri X94 


5 n ee. — make a kind 
Es of floor in the N 4 * n 4 1 | 
_ dreſs their cole· ſeed. 


; SPitherth, it, wit 


F . — 
e gavels longer expoſed 40 the air. 


to leaye 


4 Oolesſeæd may be cut at any. time of the day, pro- 
vidled it does not ſhed i if it docs, it ſhould, only 


Ae anf anita ne mind Fa a 5 


dona de eur in different portions's being lad in 
e ee e ph weather will not 
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2 — 9 — 
ently dry. In order to clean the ſeed, parchment 
rareaded; if there is any wind ſtirring; but if 

We bender wind fatrs-r1 Colssbestl ihewid mot 
"Is nn ſame land more than One in aye 5 
or b ee 103-21 Fa 1 10 HR #7 

bb of ane Muſeum — .ob. 

| with regard to this plant, that tattle muſt 
beddd with it cautiouſly, or it will have fatal ef- 
"RO nn to e chem e n w 


incòrrected and raw juices, that would 
— conf of the Blood; "-Suaks , 
on it hrartily, with very little 
dunger.: but experience will ſuon direct theyoung 
farmer in the erer e e be u ff, ., 
5 reſpoct :. 715 i HR r 14 1 of TY 
In Effex, they wand le, ebnete seh 
andi as .it is very apt to ſhed, they prępare frames, 
EY Ne with threſhing-cloths, each drawn by ons 
borſcꝭ to re neee eee e f e, 
ee e if ab fo 
Lo - When this crop property ab ed, as 
oy Another emen of the 8 of — 
| — im n- countries, they cul- 
ox. I. e Eo» 
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tivate this plant without any muck or dung; but 
have recourſe to burn-baking; the method ef 
een I have already fully deſeribed· 
IONS the land is burnt; and the aſhes are ſpread, 
| im iately plowed; and about one half 
In ei ſeed is ſown to an acre. A buſh-harrow 
18 then drawn over it, to prevent the birds from 
devouring the ſeeds; The ridges are plowed nar- 
row, that the furrows may carry off the water. 
Beſides the ſlug, already mentioned, the cole. 
ſeed finds an enemy in a very ſmall black fly, 
which attacks it as ſoon as it begins to ſprout 
- and as it advances, it finds other foes. Theinext 
is called che black canker, and is a ſmall worm of 
| about quarter of an inch long, which takes poſſeſ- 
ſtſton when the plant is about the ſize of a ſmall 
. cabbage plant: but windy and rainy weather help 
greatly to deſtroy theſe vermin. To: this ſuc- 
Coeeds the green —— which appears about 
| ES | -the latterendoof 8 r, and often commits . 
| Fe gon it is bee eee 
F 0 2 
When 3 5 black Ay, ER deſerib- 
ed, it is ſometimes neceſſary to ſow th land a ſe- 
Ron is often the caſe with ee en "1 
it ſhould be well harrowed firſt, to coed 25 
toll, for the new ſeeds to ſtrike i . F Ei 
"TOON is adlviſed. to draw a waggon rope over 
84 e Res end 
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plants infected with the canker, in order to bruſh 


off that little inſect: but I am perſuaded a x. 


buſhaharcowing” would have a better effect; or 
— — totem nil; as a proper reniedy . 
- againſt the flugs. eee ONT er pers 
EP Ree the caterpillar. | 
The uſual time of putting ſheep porch is ns 
is, about Michaelmas; and they are drawn off by 
Old | Candlemas : becauſe: if the land be ſtrong 
and good] there is a chance for the ſeed to ſtand * 
fox a crop: in which caſe, if the ſtumps andſtalks 
be leſt high, the beſt way is to mom the field; 
herwif >the Fame damage by 
ing leſt ragged and torn, which lets in the wet 
andre many 'of nnn do 
1 ve the vigour of what have been 
n . wah former are expoſed to the ſnow 
and rain while the latter are ſecured from both, 
and will ſupport the ſprouts that out at 
the ſides, with ſtrength and vigour, - Cole-ſecd, 
being very apt to ſhed its ſeed, ſhould not be al- 
Ilowed to ſtand too long before it ĩs reaped; and 
+ therefore it is neceſſary in ſome ſeaſons to cut it 


ec tor, _ is gree 


: JOE * 32 A 18 fe N wt F £33 £3S& 3 - LE SC WS. Þ 1 
3 ES AY 8 T 
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. 


r to thelime and wood- 


in patches, as if is ripe. If it ripens unequally on 
the ſame ſtalk, it ſnould be cut when the firſt is 
u in ſome 


* 


— — 


. 
ꝗy—ũœQêm ü!U U— kk 0 — — — ———— ͤ œö»ũ — ————— Io Os 
7 . 
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t 1 e It l 3 1 5 


a of the beds to each eher ae een _ 
: The diſtance of time quiet from wenge 


cee whenthis tink; 
a zectime to begin threfſiing. Though the 
eee de ee n. — 


5 Aube; whore ic wil d ry apace. oth wt FROST 
It is always threſhed in the field upom@iclorh 


* about twenty. yards long anch cighteert wide: If 


7 8 be a good crop, and the plants yield well, 
the weather bright, and the ſeed threſfr caſyn 

| thirtyicoombs or one hundred and On 
may be threſhed im ai day ws raren e 
more thun ten or twelvt oothbuj u if rng a; 

© | he dikevoficole-ſeed{i which oldie rats 
Dll is ExtraRed, krecxcceding good food for cartle, | 
and ill ſoon fatten them. They are, indeed, apt 


to 


neut for feet gh: & 


= be'gi ien to cows wick e A 


ON "AGRICULTURE, 51g 


n e GH oc ſuch biaſks yellow, and rank; 
but this may eaſily be remedied by feeding them 
with dry fodder for a den ene theve- weeks 
before they are killed. n 
Mx. e ain: 
Wing Baker, has the following obſervation on 
col. ſeed. His mexhod of culture was, to ſow it 
in his gurden in drills, in July, and to plant it 
out — when the ground was moiſt with 
rain, id es thrown-up from a good fallow; 
2 hn cede! three feet diſtance, and the 
plants at eight inches diſtance in the rows ;- which 
bee thought tee near. If a favourable ſcaſon the 
plants will be about twWo feet high at Chriſtmas: 
and in March, eee 
2733, veighed eight pounds/and a mitidling's 
in March 1764, ten-/poants? 2 — 
the time the cos fed en rape, was of A IcH yelt . 
low col , tand had a purticular ſweetneſꝭ; und 
ern nd lamibs were in fine order! It muſt 
= 0 ache l will - 
88 dere them like cldver: FFF 
Aman e eee eee even 
| M and this is all that Mr. Donnellan could | 
recollect 4 this valuable plant, which, fot 
quality, quantity, and duration, excelled” 18 | 
a, Har he had experienced, or obſerved. | 


CD Tt. 
| 5 


- PRACTICAL uss 


miput em the ſmalleſt of the 1 
1 gi by Mr. Donnellan, his crop was ſeventya 
mttʒmree tons ſix hundred weight, per Engliſh acre, 
io | He does not ſay, in what nanner he culti vated 
4 theſe plants; bur it ſeems by che diſpoſition. of his 
| raph Ads his, inet of other, pov Fhich he 
50 account would been en dae minds . won 
„ the nm alen experimeas of dt unge In 
WW ' manner. the ſoil, expoſure, and ever ente 
ET eee. n. Amel i ingo an ec 


_ Cabbage ith ee eee, e 
Ander, and three ſeet: in the rows the plants of | 

which had been raiſed in ithe garden. Ae . 
99 n the * 


2 


{ 


4 9 — weighed: the _ ada 4 0 85 b. 
kgs Bees Aa HE 89 3 Bis 
e — 18; 25 *. 
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1 he 
E-* 5 : 
38 ” 
by 
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0 en AGRICUL TORR, 


: r ab Young then gave this produce. to . 
and eſtimated the value of each rticle by che tile | 
it laſted. In this manner, he makes the value of 
the cole-ſeed fifteen ſhillings per acre; that of the 
| rarnips, two pounds eleven ſhillings ; and that of 
re cabbages, fix pounds ſeven"ſhillings and x- 
pence: and having calculated the expences of cul. 
ture, he found a loſs of two-potinds three ſhillings 
and nine pence per acre on 'the' coleſeed,” 6f ten 
| thillings and nine pence” on the "turnips ; and a 
| bn e two wo pounds five willings CIOs the | 
From this 105 ome! ether mpa 'expert- 
ments which he made, Mr. Young. ie: 
mat, though cole· ſeed ĩs a nouriſhing and wholes | 
ſome food for cows, 1 and hogs ; {og 
: the ex neee He think | 
che beſt culcure for ir is ſowing it bros caſt 1 
hand- hoeing it like turnips; but thinks eirkips 
= much ſuperior in e af on YON as are : allo 
—_— „ 
The prodigious difference berir een Mr. N 
lan- s produce, and Mr. Young's, naturally leaves 


5 à doubt chat one ar other of theſe gentlemen muſt 


have fallen into ſome miſtake ; and the poor pro- 

duce of five tons per acre of cole- ſeed, according | 
to Mr. TG 1s mk more e as Mr. 
= PE Miller, 1 


